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PREFACE 


ri 1 HIS selection comprises some forty poems of 
Browning, which may be taken to exemplify his 
characteristic tho Light, feeling, poetic method and style. 
They all come, with the single exception of the epilogue 
to Book I of The Ring and the Booh, between the years 
1835 and 1861. The Introduction to the book is by 
deliberate intention not an essay on Browning; nor 
does it give much biographical detail, since this can 
only be illuminating in the hands of a teacher. It is 
designed, first, to suggest what the poet owes and 
gives to his age, both in the general drift and tendency, 
and in the more specific aspect of literature ; secondly 
to define and correlate some of the main features 
of Browning’s art and doctrine ; and thirdly to indicate 
lines along which the student may profitably pursue 
his researches. There is no exhaustive treatment of 
any one theme — merely outlines, which the student 
may follow, or may qualify as his further reading 
prompts him. The Notes- — which are the outcome 
of several years of teaching — aim at the . solution of 
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difficulties of allusion for the most part ; occasionally 
there is interpretation and even i)ara,phrase. These 
are intended to help in a first reading; no one is 
likely to accept them in place of the poems after such 
initial use. Notes on the many painters named by 
Browning give indication where pictures by them may 
be seen in London. 

It may be permissible to call attention to the 
notes on A. Goxtmmarian' s Funercd, which disclose a 
source of the poem not hitherto noticed, and may be 
thought to throw some light on the question -whether 
the Teutonic or the Italian renaissance was in the 
poet's mind. 

The text of the Dramatic Lyrics, Romances and 
Men and Women is drawn from . the three volume 
edition of 1863, from which later complete editions 
show but few marked variations. The Dramatis 

Personae is from the edition of 1864. 

I am indebted to Professor Elton for his careful 
perusal of the Introduction and Notes in proof, though 
he must not be held sponsor for any opinions expressed 
there. I am also under obligation to my colleague,, 
Mr Jv Dover Wilson, for a similar kindness in resfard 
to the Notes. 

^ ' ;W. T, Y. . 

October, 1911 . 
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Broiming recUstrihuted his ijoenis for the later editions under 
the headings Dramatic Lyrics^ Dramatic Romances^ Men and 
Women, and Dramatis Personae, This order has been folloived 
in the arrangement of the poems in this selection. The volumes 
in which they originally appeared however are indicated in the 
notes to each poem. 


INTRODUCTION 

I 

BllOWNING AND HIS AGE 

Browning^S busy intellectual curiosity and vivid 
interest in men were allied with a singular aloofness 
from tlie movements and revolutions of Ins time. He 
was born in 1812, so tliat in tlie year of tlie Eeform 
Bill lie was 20 years of age, but scarcely a note m liis 
writings indicates that this forceful irruption of de- 
mocracy— or any of the later extensions of the franchise 
— exercised a formative influence over his mind. His 
poetry is equally free from speculation upon the effects 
of Irish policy, the Corn Laws, the Factory Acts, 
Chartism, the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and 
the process of commercial expansion between 1830 and 
1840, These developments left a deep impression on 
T'ennysoids mind and coloured his prognostication of 
maAs destiny; ^Hhe ringing grooves of change have 
their terminus, as it were, at the Parliament of Man, 
the Federation of theworld.^^ Wliile TennysoiTs recep- 
tive mind was impregnated with much of the disquiet 
and incertitude of his time, through which he slowly 
won his way to a faith in some orderly consummation, 
BroAvning’s mind Avas impervious to doubt, and his 
confidence, in the value of life was constitutionally 
unshakable, ‘^it means intensely and means good.^^ 
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His creed carried him buoyantly over waves which 
threatened to engulf the cultured spirit of Tennysoin 
England plays an insignificant part in his work; 
/ a reference or two, in Home-Tliouglits from Ahroad and 
'' Some-Thoughts from the Sea and Nationality in Drioihs, 
are not enough to constitute him a iDatriotic poet. 
True he spent a great part of his life in Italy. But he 
did not take up his residmice there until his thirty-fourth 
year. We must conclude therefore that his patriotism 
was to say the least reticent, rather, than exulting and 
defiant as TeniiysoiTs was. Even in Italy his interest in 
the momentous national struggle enacted before his eye& 
was never so intense as that of his wife, whose Casa Guidi 
Windoivs gave evidence of the keenest sympathy vdth 
Cavour and the rest of the Tuscan patriots, though he* 
loved Italy for its art and its beauty. Political move- 
ments. were to Browning simply backgrounds upon 
which the individual was the more sharply silhouetted,, ; 
and abstract ideals had little meaning for his poetry 
until they were focused in a concrete human., person- 
ality. Tins in fact was one of the two ways in Avliich 
the poet did lie open to the influence of his epoch. He- 
would anal^^se the mingled h^^pocrisy, self-deception 
and sincerity of such a product of his time as Blougram,, 
A\dth unflagging, of ten unpoetic, zest ; but he was in the 
main indifferent to the abstract issues of tractarianism,, 
rationalism, and materialism— . 

“Greek endings with the little passing-bell: 

That signify some faitks about to die.” 

T/ie Pa^nb^ is. an imagined- incident for which his 
immediate observation of the Italian struggle preluded 
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the basis. But neither this nor The Italian in England 
suggests anything of the range and scope which exalt 
Meredith^s Sandra Belloni and Vittoria into veritable 
epics. These poems portray loyalty in three splendid 
instances, but they are 'only incidentally concerned 
with the fortunes of Austria and Italy. The Bing and 
:Boo/c has its scenes in Borne and Arezzo, but it is 
a story of 1698,'. not of the nineteenth century. And 
though the broader aspects of religion interested him 
more than any other generalisation, yet what lingers 
in the memory from the reading ot Christmas Eve 
not the. theology of the Zion Chapel Meeting House, but 
the oddly assorted and indelibly delineated congregation 
which assembles within it : . • ' 


‘‘the fat weary woman 
Panting and bewildered, down-cla]pping 
. Her umbrella with- a mighty report 
' Grounded it by me, wry and flapping, 

A wreck of whalebones”; 

and 

“the many-tattered 

Little old-faced, peaking sister- turned-mother 
- Of' the sickly babe.” 

An aspect of life did not become the more significant 
or arresting to him because it touched a large concourse 
of humanity. He preferred the microcosm of an indi- 
vidual character where all the elements of life are 
blended, to the numerous assenibly where aspirations 
are rife which exaggerate and distend some separate 
feature to the detriment of proportion in the xvliole. 

There was a second fashion in wliich Browning was 
indebted to his time. AYlaerever contemporary thought 
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attained some new lieiglit and slied illumination over 
some dark province of tlie mind, the poet gave heed. 
In philosophy and in science such conceptions emerged. 
He stoutly professed his ignorance of the Grerman 
philosophers, and of their English evangelists, Coleridge 
and Carlyle. Nevertheless his theory of life would 
topple to disaster if it were deprived of its foundations 
of Idealism wlhcli enabled him to interpret the universe 
in terms of mind, to rout the scepticism and despair 
which are the concomitants of a materialistic philosophy, 
to admit evil and misery as the necessary counterparts 
in thought of good and happiness. 

In science the aspect of the evolutionary doctrine 
which co-ordinated and classified and so elucidated 
the disordered multitude of facts touched him far less 
than that which asserted the continuity and progress 
of all existence. When he said that the essential 
principles of Daiuvinism had been familiar to him for 
years, he made it clear that he was rather indifferent 
to the application of this conception to the physical 
universe, for that in its full implication was entirely 
novel. He scoffed at the pretensions of science to 
explain the moral emotions on natural grounds {Bishop 
Blougram^s Apology, lines 824 — 834). In fact therefore 
although the idea of development pervades all his 
poems which are not purely lyrical, yet its main inci- 
dence was for him in the spiritual world. There it 
sanctions and encourages man in his endeavour to 
fulfil the dictates of his best ideals. So powerful an 
■ ingredient of his thought is it that even the oriental 
fatalistic emblem of the Potter and the Clay glows, 
' with the energy of the strife towards pei4ection. ^In 
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tliis sense we are justified : in regarding Bahhi Ben 
Ezra as a xiaean of spiritual evolution. 

It was not tlirougli any disability to apprehend the 
characteristics of an age that he stood apart from the 
currents of his own. On the contrary one of liis most 
remarkable powers was that of suggesting the temper 
and fashions of a whole period of history. Of the 
Middle Ages to some extent, and of the Italian Ee- 
naissance without qualification, he is one of our most 
trustworthy interpreters ; witness for instance the 
representation of the hideously disproportioned zeal of 
the church in quelling heresy, in The Heretics Tragedy, 
the equipage and conduct of the ordeal by joust 
m Count GH^smond, and the gentle piety and venomous 
spite, vividly contrasted products of the monastic 
system, in The S'panish Cloister. The earlier and 
more exalted spirit of the Eenaissance is typified in 
A Grammarian^ s Funeral ] its later and more sophisti- 
cated outcome in The Bishop orders his Tomb. So too 
the poems of Florence, Andrea and Fra Lippo chief 
among them, are an epitome of the city^s artistic life 
at the zenith of its fame. 

II 

Browning and Eomanticism 

The first phase, of the -romantic conquest closed, 
broadly speaking, vfith the death of Shelley in 1822. 
Pauline was published in 1833 and Paracelsus iw 1835, 
sufficiently long after the period of triumph to mtness 
such a disintegration of some of its energies and the 
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re-direction of others as iiivariahlj^ follows upon the 
dominance of any one mood or form in literature. Still 
being a poet of the nineteenth century, his only choice 
lay between being more or less of a romanticist. The 
traditions established by his predecessors appear to be 
these: a love of natural scenes, a vindication of the 
simpler emotions in song, an interest in remote times 
and places, an acute sensitiveness to beauty, a bent 
towards the wonderful and mysterious (verging danger- 
ously at times upon the merely indefinite and vague, 
at other times upon the merely surprising and creepy), 
an introspective lyricism tinged vdth a pervading 
melancholy, and a certain endlessness and formlessness 
in structure and expression. ■ 

How did Browning stand in regard to these tradi- 
tions? - \ ^ - 

: He was a nature poet, for since WordsAvorth the 
muse of poetry and the spirit of nature are indissolubly 
Avedded.^ He sketched AAdth equal mastery bihad la^^ 
scape effects and .arresting snatches . of 'momentary 
vision. But he did not, as Taine' says of the others, 
•^ahvays Avalk, look at nature, and think of human 
destiny.^- Since ho Avever his AueAv of the plan and 
function of nature was so decidedly singular it has 
been reserved for separate illustration. In his ne cords 
of human emotion lie.yms -not only concerned 'mth its 
dignity, its simplicity, its- inorah purport, but much 
more Avith its causes and sources. He was more prone 
to anatyse than to; find graceful and. rhythmical utter- 
ance for it. Again he ranged ' over centui'ies and 
continents for his subjects, and. found them in the Italy 
of the .Eenaissance and to-day, the Fihnch camp, the 
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^ Spanish Cloister, Palestine and Russia, just as the 
pre-Christian era afforded him a: Cleon, the Middle 
Ages a Paracelsus, and the nineteenth centuiy a 
Blougram. In this he was of the romanticists, one 
crowd with many a crest • but he wore hisnrest with a 
difference. For first, he hlled these scenes with accurate 
and obtrusive detail, not the laborious erudition with 
which Southey weighted the footnotes to ilfacZoc, but 
woven Gimningly as in Karsliish into the fabric, of. the 
poem* this is. one of the grounds oh which Browning 
may be called a realist. And secondly, though he was 
a free citizen of all these kingdoms, states and western 
islands, they were not simply picturesque scenes, but 
var3n.ng abodes of the personality of men, supremely 
interesting because they brought into focus some aspect 
of the niind which hp other, combination of chcum- 
stances ever' set in so; clear a light. Two epochs have 
chiefly ; been' the' hauiits of the English : romanticists, 
Grreece and the Middle Ages. Wlien romanticism 
attained its renaissance in the middle of the century, 
and the pre-Pbaphaelites, with the aid of the sister art 
of painting, directed all its energies to the hliddle 
Ages, Rossetti to its esoteric and mystical, Morris to its 
democratic and industrial, and Newman to its devotional 
elements, Brovmiiig parted from them, retaining only 
a love for the grotesque, the blending of the comic and 
the terrible, of which lie . has such masterpieces as 
Gcblihany The Spanish Cloister Soly -Gross Day. 
He turned to Greece vdth an industrious devotion ; - 
more still to no historical region at all, but to a kind 
of intellectual realism, making poetry out of his every- 
day thinking and ' study of ■ men. It is sometimes 
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denied that lie has the keen sensitiveness to beauty 
of a Keats or a Tennyson. But the criticism cannot' 
be upheld in face of lines uttered in a fine careless 
rapture such as these: 

‘‘the sprinlded isles, 

Lily on lily, that o’erlace the sea. 

And laugh their pride when the light wave lisps ‘Greece”’; 

or these from Faracelsiis : 

“Day by day 

New pollen on the lily -petal grows. 

And still more labyrinthine buds the rose.” 

Here colour, form and cadence are supremely ade- 
quate to the most glorious as to the most delicate 
imaginative scene. Nevertheless a restless mental 
curiosity did too often tease liim from the expression 
of such fusions, and in some later work he lost the 
secret of the poet^s alchemy, which transmutes thought 
to beauty, recovering it triumphantly however in the 
harvest of his Indian summer in Asolando. He had 
not much aptitude, for the insolubly mysterious. He 
rarely handled the. mystery of enchantment, though 
he did it with astonishing skill in Ghilde Roland and 
The Flight of the Duchess. In general he thought 
things sufficiently wonderful without their being either 
unprecedented or miraculous. The mystery of infinity 
was a challenge and an irritant to him ; his intellect 
quickly took up a scent and followed hard upon the 
trail, till the heart of the mystery was plucked. 

“I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way— 

I shall arrive!” , 
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Tlie sources of knowledge and power were to be 
discovered and known in one way or another: 

“The rest may reason and welcome ; ’tis we musicians know,” 

he says m Aht Vogler. Death and the hidden future 
roused defiance in him rather than awe : 

“I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore. 
And bade me creep past.” 

The one impenetrable mystery to him was the 
fathomless depth of love. It was here that Bro'wning 
underwent his renaissance of wonder,’^ coming upon 

“the novel 

Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 

Where I hush and bless myself with silence.” 

In lyinc he was capable of the graceful impersonal 
allusiveness of the Elizabethans, of the subtle blending 
of perfume and memory in. the manner of Keats, and 
most rarely of the introspective vShelleyan kind. But 
his dramatic instinct led him much more frequently 
to probe the thought and feeling of lovers in situations 
unique, momentary and intense — the unsuccessful, or 
the faithless, or the gloriously triumphant. Except 
in One Word ilfore, parts of By the Fireside dbiidi in 
the apostrophe 0 ! lyric love,^^ he did not give 
expression to personal sentiment; in other words, his 
lyrics are-vdramatic and by the same token not neces- 
sarily either melancholy or introspective. They are 
prone however like the verses of Donne and Ohapman, 
his poetical kinsmen, to obey a precept afterwards 
enunciated by Meredith, another of the same clan, 
“ Be wary pf the disrelish of brain-stuff ! The last of 
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tlie cliaracterisfcics of romanticism named above was an 
impatience of tire stringent- boundai’ies of form and 
construction. Bro'svning is often charged with form- 
lessness and verbosity j and certainly it was an age of 
formlessness. The longei’ poems of the time have 
generally a beginning, an indistinguishable middle and 
no end. The gemns for unity, composition and structure 
wliich presided over the birth of. Torn Jones, The 
Decline and Fall aiiA. The Dtonciacl in the eighteenth 
century, had no shareun the making of The Excursion, 
Ghristahel, Don Juan, Syperion, ov Hellas in tfie nine- 
teenth. But Browning was not formless. There is 
a marvellous sense, of proportion m the importance 
assigned to various features in his dramatic mono- 
logues; every element plays a • significant - but not 
over-emphasized part : hence the, unity of atmosphere 
and effect. The intricacy of his studies was not due. 
to an inability to capture and present a single impres- 
sion ; it was because his , Afision. Avas' so clear... and 
comprehensive that he -vieAved Ins subject on numerous 
planes. . 'Wlnlst our tendency is to conAAentionalize 
and classify, lie sought to make his readers see; and 
understand each of his characters in their habit as 
they lived and thought and purposed.; His sense- of 
form Avas so strong that he alloAA'^ed. himself to be / 
insufficiently reticent of -detaili . Yet whatever may be,'- 
, thought of ^ the excessive - luxuriance of ; . The Birig ■; aru^ 
the Booh it Avould be. difficult to point to a .Avoide-^^ 
English exhibiting such sustained constructive capacit;- 
i; As for his verbosity, economy not prodigality of diotioi?^ 
j Avas his fault ; a : recent critic, Brofessor- Walker, states 
i the case : “ he gives expression to many thoughts Avhen 
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. a few would suffice * the total effect might be produced 
in less space than he takes.” - ■ 

\ If therefore we. describe him: as a romanticist, it 
must be with many:; rescryations. Shelley- and to a less ? 
degree Eeats were the only poetical personalities ydio • 
left any impress upon him. He was too; independent^ | 
and, original to be; imitative. He scarcely;^ 
any recognised ■ rubric. On every count we have 
examined in this section he has the trick of singularity 
His overplus of intellect in poetical composition, his 
drainaticrinstinct, his analytical tendency, his decided 
sense of f grin . and ; outline made . him an intellectual 
realist, in ai^^ by romanticism. , 

. Ghoice- OP Subject ^ 

- “ My- stress lay on incidents theUleyelopmen 
the soul ” the poet Avrote in the letter to Mils . 

precedes: Sprdello y . that remained his supreme 
interest.-from first to last'. But the soul hasnnimerous 
points of contact ->vith. the outer Avorld, aiid of these his 
temperament leaned specially toAvards Nature, the Aids, 
Love, Belief and Personality; succeeding sections deal 

AAdth these last tAvo. ' ' ■ - ; , ' , 

^ t ., V ■ i. N .... . 

In descriptions of nature he. revels in brilliant 
clear ’ colours such-. as ‘ glow in “ fierce and flashing 
splendour iii .the; sun ‘ and atinos Italy ; his 

distaste for the “ gaudy ineloivfloAveri” was the result 
of a moment, of transient: recoil. : He disregards in the . 
main the suggestions of depth and mystery given by 
subtle' intertAviiiings of light and shade, . but displays 

Y. B. , / • . & 
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a cliaracteristic liking for sudden and startling con- 
trasts. He rivets attention upon single prominent 
features or patches in the whole scheme ; or upon sharp 
serrated edges, violent irregularities of outline, and 
rough broken contour; as for instance in Paracelsus: 

“Over the waters in the vaporous west 
The sun goes down as in a sphere of gold, 

Behind the outstretched city, . which between. 

With all that length of domes and minarets, 

Athwart the sidendour, black and crooked runs 
Like a Tuik verse along a scimitar.” ' 

Akin to this is his liking for spikes and spears and 
wedges. One of many similar decisive cleaving strokes 
is described in jBy i/ie : . 

“How sharp the silver spear-heads charge 
When Alp meets Heaven in snow.” 

In general two things are true of his landscapes. 
Firstly they are real, they belong to the actual scene 
of some incident, and they have elements which impress 
the idea of actuality. Secondly man finds the nature 
he 'is fitted for, appropriate backgrounds for thought 
and emotion; for instance Caliban sprawls /^in the 
piFs much mire,’^ 

. “in the cool slush, , . 

And feels about his spine small eft-things course, 

Run in and out each arm, and make him laugh.” 

For the Grammarian : . 

“Here — here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form. 
Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go ! let joy break with the , storm — 
Peace let the dew send— 

Lofty designs must close in ’ like effects 

Loftily lying, ^ , 

Leave him — still loftier than the Avorld suspects 
Living and dying.” 
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Like Slielley lie is fond of \viiid and sky. He 
strikes out a rare image for tlie air wliicli bows the 
feathery grasses of the Campagna, 

“An everlasting wash of air.” 

The opening lyric of Pippa. Passes is one of many 
descriptions of the dawn, a phenomenon which fas- 
cinated him, like all sudden transformation, budding 
or flaming forth and vigorous beginning. The single 
syllable of the first line seems to fling wide the shutters 
and flood the world with rose and gold. 

He has a theoiy of the relations of man and nature. 
'Nature emanates from Grod; so also does man who is ^ 
the crown of nature, giving significance to what was 
chaos. . ■ 

“Never a senseless gust now man is born ” 

No common spirit breathes through them both 
however; they are two entities, though Tor a moment 
their forces may coalesce, as in By the Fireside : 

“A. moment after and hands unseen 

"Were hanging the night around us fast. 

But we knew that a bar was broken between 
Life and life ; we were- mixed at last 

In spite of the mortal screen. 

The forests had done it; there they stood— 

We caught for, a second the powers at play; 

They had mingled us so, for once and for good, 

Their work was done — we might go or stay. 

They relajised to their ancient mood.” 

. The union is but momentary, they become disparate 
for the long periods of normal existence. It. is true 
that in the poet^s observation human emotion may 

■ ■ ^ A' 2 
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irradiate nature and nature may stir feeling in man 
and give wider significance to liis exploits as in the 
two short poems at Night and Farting at 

Morning \ ■ : - . ^ 

: Meeting, AT Night. ■ 

‘‘The grey sea and the long black, land; 

And the yellow Imlf-moon large and. low; 

And the startled little waves that leap . ^ 

■ In liery ringlets from their sleepy , . . 

As I gain the cove with jnishing prow, 

And quench its Speed i’ the slushy sand." 

- Then a mile of warm .-sea-scented beach ; ' ^ 

./ Three fields to'eross till a farm appears.;' ^ 

A tap at the pane, the .quick sharp scratch ' 

And .blue spurt of a lighted match, 

- And a voice less loud, through its joys and, fears. 
Than the t\yo hearts beating each. to. each ^ . 



' Pakting at. Morning: - 

J‘Eound the cape .of a sudden caine the sea., 

. And the sun looked over the mountain’s ^ iim ; 

’ And straight was a path of gold for him, 

And the need of a world of men for me.” /. /. 

Nature here is nothing more than a part, of maids 
emaronment ; he may find it gDpd to Idolc upon^^ - 

. “ Oh ! good gigantic.- smile /qb the brown old earth, 

This autumn morning ! How /he sets 
: To bask i’ the sun,, and . thrusts, out knees and feet 
Por the ripple bo nm oyer in: its mirth’b^^^ : 



but there is no : vital 'sympathy, nb;. message /to be felt 
through- connnunity of spirit; neither is, nature a refuge 


• V, _ j for brohen spirits, as often in SheH On the contrary 

■ - ..-iR 
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it lias a mocking sinister disdain at times,, as of some 
: lieartless specfcato.rV . An extreme example is to be 
fomid in O/iiMe ■ 

; - 'v ^ • -“day. ■ 

Came_ back again for that !^' before It left, ' 

sunset kindled through' a cleft: ^ 

, . The hills,’ like giau^ , • • 

' ' Gbih upon. a. hand, to see the game at bay—. 

V Now stab and end the creature— to the heft ! ” 

- ^ ■ 

; ^ But Art,— wherein man nowise speaks to men, 

^ I tell a truth ■ 

0 bli.quely , do the th ing shall, breed the thought, 

; . Nor ; wrong The thought, . missing the mMiate /word. 

. - So may you paint your twice show truth. 

Beyond mere., imageiy on the wall,— ' T 

- ; So, note by note, bring; music from j^our niindi . 

than ever -the Andante .dived,— 

' ■ So write, a - book . shall .;.mean,- beyond the facts, : 

- Suffice the . e5^e and saye the soul beside.” / . 

. - Poetry, paiiiting and music AVerd tlie: arts Avlii cli 
specially attracted the study of - Browming, and he 
found certain, qiialities commoii to, them .all: First he 
derived pleasure from every exercise of . creative poAver, 
_Avhether itoAy'ere .OalibaiFs grotesque structure of an 
idle summer, day, piy his pAvn. plaster ^ in Florence 

(smashed to/atoms as soon as finished), or the. sAAnftlj^ 
emerging conceptioir in Fra' LixDpo^s mind : ' 

■ ' r . -^‘ the breathless felloAv at the altar-foot, 

Fresh, finrh his : murder,' safe and sitting, there v 
With the httle, children round hm 
Gf admiration, half for his/beard and^^h 
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Eor that white auger of his victim^s son 
Shaking a fist at him with one fierce arm, 

Signing himself with the other because of Christ 
(Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 
After the passion of a thousand years) 

Till some poor girl, her apron o’er her head 
Which the intense eyes looked through, came at eve 
On tip-toe, said a 'word, droj^ped in a loaf. 

Her pair of ear-rings and a bunch of flowers 

The brute took growling, prayed, and then was gone.” 

' In all his creations there avas a marked instinct for 
the solid, something sensibly shaped by the grip and 
craft of the hand, like the clay on the potter’s wheel ; 
even the transitory glories of Abt Vogler’s music took 
the palpable form of architecture. ' ■ 

Secondly, he maintained a consistent attitude to- 
^yards both technique and connoisseur ship. 'With an 
unusual knowledge of the technicalities of each of these 
, arts he had at the same time a poor estimatioii of mere 
craftsmanship. The faultless dra^ving of Andrea del 
Sarto, the intricate subtleties of the. fugues of the 
master of Saxe-Gotha, simply betray their impotence 
when called upon to-exercise the crucial function of 
the artist. “ Oiit of me, out of me,” cries the faultless 
painter, remembering the passionate exaltation, defiant 
■of precepts and rules, of Rafael and Michael Angelo. 

exclaims the organist bemldered by the mathematical 
muddle of Master Hugues’ composition; whereas in 
assured calm, Abt Yogler frames out of three sounds, 
“ not a foiirth sound, but a star.” . 

Dilettantism carried even less weight with him than 
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teclinique. The Bishop of St PraxecVs and the Duke 
of Perrara are soundly equipped 'vvith critical taste and 
knowledge. But they toih not, neither do they spin; 
they contribute nothing; they are content with the 
mere pride of possession. ^ 

Thirdly, creation, technique, and. the taste of the 
virtuoso, were all of them of dess significance to him 
than the soul of the artist. Tliis was partly because 
the artist is already a spirit isolated from the, common 
herd. Browning had little feeling for the indistinguish- 
able multitude., It was partly also, because the', artist 
is in many ways the symbolic figure of humanity for 
him. What he says in Paracelsus oi men at large is. 
much more obviously the case with, the artist : . 

-“Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whatever you may believe : 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness; and -around 
Wall upon' wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect clear perception— which is txaith ; 

A baffling and perverting carnal mesh , 

Blinds itj and makes all error : and ^to knovj ’ 

Rather consists in opening out a way _ . 

Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape, 

Than in efiecting entry for a light 
Supposed to. be without !” 

. - Again, the ' artisBs life is exactly what BroAvning 
held to be the history .of mankind ; -a struggle for ex- 
pression, a strife to attain an ideal. Paracelsus aspires 
and attains. It is in each case a struggle waged 
against many obstacles, against a refractory medium, 
and with sometimes not more than a dim perception of 
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wliat is to be tlie outcome. - It is furtliermore a conflict 
in wliicli— this . is a cardinal . point in. Browning— man 
must tiaist his own inner judgment, as the artist can 
only portray his oato inner .conception. To both of 
them there come at times those yisi tings from infinity, 
moments bfmontact with the -transceirdent and the' 
eternal, which secure by tlieir flash of illumination 
some further step of , progress for Both, this light 
is dulled by the immediacy . of the materiar world, 
Heaven^s gif t takes eartlTs abatement , In both the 
hope is fostered that the broken arc ^vill become the 
perfect round, and thus both “ Have a bb\ss t^ die ^^dth 
dim-descried.’-I y ’ - 


There are not many poets , in Browning’s yaried. 
portrait gallery;, Shelley has his splendid tribute in 
. Pauline and. in MmwrahiUay^uA:^^ Popularity,. 

The figure of Aprile ip is . too vague and 

'shado^yj^j it seems to indicate that, the -passion of love 
and the ^ desire, of beauty, • however-, benevolent and ■ 
' however intense, are powerless unlesh allied ^with th^ 
passion for knowledge of .which Paracelsus liimself i^ 
the exemplar. . S.ordello too is : rather , an ineffectuaT 
soul only: lightnig: upon.- .the secret of . adjusting his 
infinite vision to the narrow limits of time and space At . 
the moment of death. Hoiv U CoUtemporary 

gives us: an unimaginative conteinpbrary’s conclusions 
- about the. obseryant and' sensitive- p Yalladolid, 

popularly inisunderstood (most of i Broivning’s . poets ; 
were),-and superstitiously shunned. 'Transcendentalism 
is • a ■ remonstrance- .against- a poet yyliose : tough .and 
difficult thought^ is . clad in a very scanty -garb of 
melody it slyly -glances at the public attitude towards 
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Mmself. In One Word More lie shifts from the 
dramatic to the lyrical key to pay a delicate homage 
to his wife* Bat there are here' no .studies^ except 
perhaps Balaustion, of the executive talent at work in 
poetry sach as that of Bra Lippp in painting and ^ 
Yogler ill mnsic.^^ . truth Browning’s views on his 
own art 'were set out most 'clearly not in any verse, 
hut in . the; Essay which he' wrote to. 

precede the .(supposed) letterk of . Shelley, published in 
1852. In this he' developed the distinction between 
the objective and the stibjecti^^ attributing to 

the f ovm er' ; task of reproducing “ things , external, 
whether the' phenomena 'of the scenic ..iiniverse, or the 
manifested action of -the human : heart and brain ” ; 
whilst of the latter he says: Not. ivith the combinatibn ' 
of humanitj?: in ■ 'but. with the. primal elements of 

humanity, he- hhs; to' :do he . digs; ivhere he. stands,— 
prefeiTing to seek them dll liis . own soul as;the nearest 
reflex of that absolute /Mind, according, to the intuition 
of .lyhich he- desires to perceive and speak.” . '.Thus the 
* l5ridc poet is exalted above the dramatic and rightly 
so if d- trutli • is _ .ivitliin ourselves,”, iii the sense that 
Browning, intended to convey, Shelley’s noblest and > 
predominating .characteristic’’ is ^ simultaneous 

perception of Power and Love in the absolute, and .of 
Beauty and Gopd in the concrete, while he thro w s, 
from liis^, poet’s' station between both, swifter, subtler, 
and niore; humerous film^ the .connexion of each t 
- been thrown, by any modern' 

aiBhcei" of ^^"'Boni Thave knhwledge^^ . .“ I would rather 
consider •Shelley’s poetry as a' sublime, ' fragmentary 
essay: towards a presentment of . the correspondency of 
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the universe to Deity/ of the natural to the spiritual, 
and of the actual to the ideal... It is a splendid 
apology for poetry, and granted certain saving clauses, 
as true of Browning’s genius as of Shelley’s. 

Of painting he wrote in Pictor Ignotus, Old Pictures 
in FlorencGj Fra lAppo Lippi and Andrea del Sarto 
and some other poems; but it is in those named that 
he entered most into the artist’s point, of view, showing 
how the artist works and still more liow he feels. It is 
noticeable that he did not interpret the greatest masters, 
but obscure workers like Pictor Ignotus, or such as have 
risen only to the second rank^ as Andrea, or have salient 
qualities of temperament, like Fra Lippo and Andrea 
again. Browning had a most human tolerance and 
leniency for what misses supreme attainment. It is 
essential to his creed. Pictor Ignotus and Andrea are 
studies of failure in painting; each of them is aware of 
a loftier ideal, but the causes of failure to realise it 
differ in' the two. cases. The unknpwn painter is timid 
and technically unaccomplished and sinks acquiescingly , 
into oblivion. Deb Sarto is the faultless painter and ^ 
has had visitings of ambition to vie with Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo; but lie dias a soul too shrivelled and 
impotent to inspire his icily perfect drawing. OZcZ 
Pictures in Florence- gives evidence of the poet’s minute 
acquaintance with the galleries, his quick eye for 
idiosyncrasy in technique and inspiration, his energetic 
justification of these pioneers of the more vital art of 
Italy when . the art of .Greece had attained perfection 
in its ovm still kind; and lastly his championship of 
the effort wliich fails; in harness, as against the petty 
mastery which succeeds without strife in a puny or 
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imitative task. Fra Lippo in liis hear ty acceptance of 
the physical universe, his “homage to the perishable 
clay/^ has more kinship, with another aspect of the 
poeFs disposition, namely the pagan impartiality of his 
appreciation, for. . V \ 

“The beauty and the wonder and the power, 

The. shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 

^ Changes, suiprises-^?'; , ; ’ 

he puts , in a lucid statement also an alternative purpose 
of art: _ ; ■ ^ V, /• 

; “For, don’t' you mark, we’re made so that we love . 
First \yhen we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better painted — ^better to us, 

Which is the same ^t^^^ Art was given for that— 

, God uses us to help each other so, 

. Lending our. minds out.”- 

The poet did not often take the' picture for its own 
sake, he did not often — an exception is the poeiii AL 
.Face— transcribe the picture directly into words, as 
Rossetti does for instance in Fiammetta ; nor for all his 
knoAvledge of the 'Craft would he be satisfied with the 
judgment of a painting from the point of Anew of pure 
dexterity Avith ^ pigment and canAms ; in one Avay or 
another his mind Avould - pursue the implication and 
association, of the. Avork. This is only- a little less true 
of the case of scuixature. ' ■ . 

Of the early x)oems on music Sa'^6Z ghms exxnession 
to the frank, joyousness of youth in songs of the fields, 
of bodily sydftness and strength, of martial proAvess, 
of the celebration- of Amlour and the praise of dead 
heroes., hd Toccata, of Gahtpjyi^s out a thin melody 
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Avliicli floats faintly over an ocean of ingenuity in 
composition^ reflecting tlie, momentary brilliance and 
final moral sliglitness or insignificance of eigliteentli 
century Venice, AVlien tbe intricate form of tlie fugue 
lias been analysed;, in Master Etigms of 8 axe- Gotha, 
the synthesis of -the dissected parts proves to have no 
.breath .of vitality^ no magical rhythm to set echoing 
chords in - the. sbul^ even in-- the ge;nerous, if a little 
hot-tempered,; j udgment of the organist: In . these 
poems as well as in :/lW Fo^Ze?* . tha^a^^ to 

the fore, the executant fades into the background, and/ 
with him the interest in- a definite personality^^^ It is 
a mere accident that the, marvellous ’chord should be 
struck out by Abt' Vogler; but it. is lio 'aGpident'^ ti^ 
Andrea^s pictures are silver-grey or: that Fra Lippo^s 
are something bold and sensuous /and fealistm 
this dethronement of the artisFs personality is consonant 
with- BiDvming’s claim: for . music . that it infinitely 
surpasses the plastic arts and even poetry. . It is,: in. : 
fact, no longer an art but- a revelation, the finger of 
Grod, a flash' of . the -vdll that can/^- . : By poetiy. -find * 
painting'we see facets of the truth,- gain' fragmentary - 
clues , to the :eternal:mind, through recognised formulas, 

‘■ in obedience to laws.^^ Music is the dangu of 
Grod^s converse with the soul./ ^ ■; 

In- some of the Parleyings' oi 1887. discusses 
these matters more argainienfafively/* - music in 
Avisori, and painting in Gerard de icm'csse, and most 
■ of ■ what he: thought oh the sub j ects of imagination and 
the arts finds brilliant expression in the more impei^bnal 
oi Fifine at:tlw ... ■ : h 
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. iii. Love - _ 

It is another' e\d^ poet's curiously; 

cliainatiC' instinct that ^Yhilst his - o\\ti love ran so 
iinhesitating, ancl. prppitiou he should have 

explore^d so ofteip the eddies to backwaters and 
torrents in tlie current of love. It is nolmifficient for- 
him to 2P<3n , descriptions of -the fairest wights/' or to 
:^^^d . exquisite, diction and, imagery to > forth a 

: mbodj such as the ; song fch ..Mariana;^^ “ ^ . 

those lips away " iior. does/he: like^^^^ D into the 

weird -secu’ete : ' ' 

long- to. talk with some old lover’s ghost, - 
; . : ; : ■ : iY^ho' ched before the god of loveiwas born.” , 

^ passion and lie stays atSvliatever 

; wowisps.. to 'd ■ 

significance. lEe seenns alniOst the fi^^ to realise that” 
these npmeiits are hot necessarily those of the rapture - 
of possessiqiivand.ehjojnrient, or tlie fierce hitternesh of . 
1 ejection^ hut may he any one.hf the scores .of episodes 
•in the long-chroriicle.: ' Hehce^^^'^t^^^^^ 
tioiis -in his love poetry. And again lie Stands aparh ; 
hecause romance and paSsion rarely came singly . to 
. him; his - questing, - examining intellect led, him to ' 
segregate, all: the ; strands - of - the, niood, .fo; ti . 
hack' to itshfigins and to ;peef. forward. -to its Oiitcdme. 
.If y he;: portrays 'faihire; as '.in IlhtstMia ;• or The : Lost ' 
ess ov The Lcisi -Liicle' TopetheTj it is not an occasion . 
either for .soine tempestuo'us outhursf of grief or for the 
aii7 persiflage-0f Suckhng;;:hut-rather for the manliness 

of temjier ivliich gathers streng.th:,out'of defeat, ivearves 
the experience into; the fahric of character and imhues 
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its resignation with new thought and resolve for other 
ventures. The tragedies of love are for Browning’s 
women rather than for his men. The inconstancy he 
pictures is that dreaded by a wife after her husband’s 
death, as in Any Wife to any Sushaoid^ ov of one who 
is constantly endeavouring to seize the hem of the gar- 
ment of fidelity, but in vain as in .T'z^/’p in the Gaonpagna, 
No poet falls so rarely into the. sentimentalism which 
Meredith describes fiddling, harmonics on the strings 
of sensualism.’'’^ He is not' always the poet of love 
faltering or baffled. He can pipe as melodiously as 
any Elizabethan a song in praise of beauty : 

‘‘Nay but you who do not love ber, 

Is she not pure gold, my mistress? 

Holds earth aught— -speak truth— above her? 

Aught like this tress, see, and this tress, 

And this last fairest, tress of all, ■ 

So fair, see, ere I let it fall? < . 

Because spend your lives in praising; . 

' . To praise, you search the wide world oyer : 

Then why not witness, calmly gazing. 

If earth holds aught — speak truth-^above her?. 
Above this tress, and this, I touch ' ' : 

But cannot praise, I love so much !” . ' 

He can find words too for the splendid glow of 
youthful passion as in the opening of In a Gondola, 
“I send my heart up. to thee, all my heart, ■. 

In this my singing. . 

For the stars help me, and the sea, bears part; 

The very night is clinging 
/Closer to Venice’ streets, to leave one space ' 

Above, me, whence thy face 

/May light my joyous heart to. thee, its dwelling-place.” 
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But the triumphs of love are sung in poems of 
wifehood and motherhood. The heroine oi The Inn 
Album says : 

“ Womanliness means only motherhood : 

All love begins and ends there,— roams enough, 

But, having run the circle, rests at horae.’^ 

Pompilia, : in The Ring and the Booh^ drawn as 
Swinburne says ‘Svith piercing and overpowering 
tenderness,'' is . the masterpiece in Bromiing's gallery 
of woman characters. In such poems his own marriage 
enriched both imagination and* emotion. The vStory of 
his marriage in* September, 1846,- is an oft-told tale; 
the marvellous prelude to it is the theme of the Gorre- 
8]pondence of B.B.B. and R, B., one. of the supreme 
love stories in literature. The vigorous foot which lie 
put through the obtuse and noxious tyi'anny ofEliza- 
.b'eth. .Barrett's father, the, clear-sighted impulse and 
decisive action which swept her from an imprisoned 
and anaemic inactivity to the open air and sky of 
Italy, and his audacious faith in her capacity for the 
* manifold concerns of home and motherhood, ivere a 
thousand times justified in the unclouded felicity of a 
union in which intellect, passion and parenthood were 
equally powerful strands. 

■ V. IV- 

Browning's Estimate OB Life 

Li his survey of life he treats certain elements as 
axiomatic. He never questions the existence of a ’^ 
supi^ehie authority, or Grod, controlling the manifold 
energies of the. world.| He is not however of the 



pantheistic school of Wordsworth ; for though he can 
see e\ddence. of the hand and intention of Grod in the 
most unpromising quarters/ yet ^ 
instinct, more keenly, alive to the separations - and 
dmsions than to ‘ the continuities of existence, con- 
ceived of G-pd as a distinct personality from the M 
nature and man. ; He is npt on the other hand, a Deist, 
positing a Deity irifinitely re^^^^ and unmiaidful of the 
lot of the created universe, or. tyrannous, as in Shelley, 
or actively ironic as in Thomas Haixty. ’Sympathetic 
communion is established between the Creator and the 
created by: the attributes of power, Icnowledge, and 
love- ‘ Since Godds his name for our highest conception, 
his interpretation of the universe is in terms of the 
highest attribute of ' God; The iDoet ; reaches - this 
spiritual solution of thb ' problem of existence by more 
, than one, path. ■ First,' his OAvn Avarmth 'and>gloAv . of 
feeling, leads -him to choose the emotipnal: 
love,- or, as he puts it, .to appeal^ to the 


.dieart. Secondly, eA’:ery idealist elects to. interpret the 
whole of the material ay ailaWe for in terms V 
of .the best ill it p and' Browning, has many times averred 
that love is best.’./ Thirdly when, he compares these . 
three .qualities, he finds that power aloneds not : enough. 

It might create -a AvorH might direct with an iron 
rigidi% the mechamcai forces 'Avhich it.set in oper^ 
frut it is- not y principle^: which w the 

perplexities of his enAdrohinent, enable ■ liim to distil 
the: rarest ; essence :Out' of the :year^ or • giveMiiih any 
hope to arm' his: heart 'against nlisf ortmle . and despair. 
^Emowled-ge, at : first , (as in Faracelsus) qi giorioiis : gif t, 
afterwards lost its glamour .■ iii his eyes ; so- far from ‘ 
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conceding that knowledge could serve as a channel to 
the Divine Mind, lie came to scorn it and ridicule it 
and belittle its capacity to deal, even with the primary 
impressions of sense ; such is the drift of those polemical 
poems, like La Saisiaz^ of his . later years. But love, 
which kindles and exalts both power and 'knowledge, 
he deems to be the quality by which man touches the 
infinite, the quality common to Grod and man. . A¥liat 
Coleridge apprehended once in a single enchanted 
stanza,' is an all-pervading truth to Browning : 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever, stirs this mortal frame, 

: AU are but ministers of Love, . 

And feed his sacred flame.” 

One of the supreme moments in all Browning is 
that in which the brutal criminal Guido^ condemned to 
execution, makes liis fearful appeal for, mercy to Christ, 
Maria, God, mere names ' to liim, and then in 'a single 
• ihoinent of inspiration, to the love of his mfe Pompilia, 
upon whom he has wrought the most foul and dastardly 
wrong: . 

-‘1 am the Granduke’s, — no, I am the Pope’s 1 
Abate, — Cardinal, — Christ, — Maria,— God, . . . 

Pompilia, will you let them murder me 1” 

Love then is the philosophic principle which har- 
monizes, and unifies all being y at the same time the 
creative cause,; 

‘‘God! Thou art Love! I build my faith on that”; 
and the sustaining and perfecting power, 

“So the All-Great were the All-Loving too.” 


It is also the moral ideal; the end towards which man 
strides to adYance, ; - : ; 

‘^0, world as God has made . it ! all is beauty : - . 

And knowing -this, is love^ and love is duty;’^^^' ^^^^ 

■But no theory cam have any worth as an . optimistic 
reading of Jife whiclr does not reconcile its beneficent 
principle vdth the prevalence of evil/ pain and' inisery. 
To understand how the poet effects, this f econciliation . 
it is necessary to; loo.k a little closer into, his conception 
of the meaning and end of maiTs histoiy ; f or he does , 
not take i‘efuge in the philosophic abstraction that evil j - 
is’ the necessary couhtei^art cff good in thought ; he J 
accepts evil as a.Thing real e to be an instrument j ■ 
in the^hahds of love. : - 

, : The most f amiliar category of thought to' us is that 
of - evolution., , Broyming is- a passionate adhertot of 
the theory ; but he is not .contehted .Avff^^^ merely . 
physical outconxe of the 'process. . His conviction is 
'that the ideal is hbing constanri^^^ ^he :,end; - 

towards which we struggle "^reveals Ttself ais a ^ 
richei: and richer as we go on.; The loftiest, pro^^ 
the noblest belief/is the truest for those, who dohceive 
it; and furtheit what ; ^‘ lofti(^tv and noblest in- on^ 
generation mil be siirpassed by som^ still loftier 
and' therefore still truer im ^ life is 

process imtwo senses ; ffrst in the steady enrichment 
of man^s ideal as he’approaches closer to/^the absolute^ 

that .iS: G:d4 , and in the 

sense that the achieveiiients of men are successively 
nibbler . from age to age. Ideal and achievement aie 
two parallel infinite series. . 
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Life tlien is a persistent ^struggle towards an ideal 
never completely attained^ never even to be completely 
attained- Tlm^ wortli of life, the whole pur]DOse 

of the love which gave it birth, lies not in perfection 
(- What’s come to iierfection perishes’- )> bnt in the effort 
to become perfect j mot in accomphshment ’ but in tl^^ : 
strife to accomplish. If then we are always striving 
to become perfect, we, are . ahvays imperfect, and the : 
consciousness', of imperfection and evil is the price. we 
pay for the realisation of, something greater and better 
than ourselves, and at the same time it is the oppor- 
tunity offered to us to advance. - We caiinoh. have, 
vdctory without the foe. Evil is therefore a condition ^ 
of:man’s 'moral life, and of his moral progress. 

“ And what is our faihu*e -te but a triumphs evidence ; 

Por the fulness of the days ? Have we withered or agonized ? 
Why else: was th but that singing niight 

, issue ; thehce? '' ■ ^ • ; ■ : ■ ■ t . 

Why rushed the . discords in but that - harmony should be 
t-:, .. prized'? f y. -./t ' f <■ ' 

. This is. the way in which .Browning absorbs .evil 
into- a-Jtheory of lif^of Avhich love is the fundamental . 
principle. ' He does not 'pronounce ydth the facile 
optimism of Pope and Bolingbroke that “ whatever is, \ 
is right,” but Tather. that whatever is, is vvnong, for the j 
excellent, purpose that we niay put it rights and in the ‘‘ 
effort acquire neSv; moral; power t : 

. ‘tThen, welcpnte each^^^^^^^ - 

That turns - earths smoothness rough, T . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Each sting That bids nor . sit por s^ but go ! ' - 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain p ^ ; . ■ y 

Learn nor account the. pang ; dare, never griidge the throe ! ” 
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Life is a probation in wliicli strife, moral valour, 
and the -guidance of the highest conception we have 
yet attained are the best equipment.. But it is not a 
probation to fit us for some perfect state in which we 
are to rest doffing our armour in some easeful Elysium, 
or for some Buddhistic absorption into the eternal 
stillness of contemplation. The struggle never ceases; 
e^dl is not to be submerged beneath , the tide of universal 
forbearance and love as in.Shelley^s Prometheus; nor 
does it recoir destructively upon itself as Milton con- 
ceived in Go'mus: 

“And mix no more with goodness, when at last, ' 
Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 

It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed and self-consumed.” 

B^dl is as permanent as good ; aiid_ therefore man. is 
literally ever a fighter/^ facing adventures brave 
and. new/^ for whom the signal .is dn :Broyuiing^s. last, 
poetic utterance : 

“Strive and thrive! cry “Speed, —fight on, fare ever 
There as here.’ ” 

The otheV firmly grounded belief which supports 
the structure '^pf his theory is the immortality of the 
soul ; no novel doctrine, except in the. enlarged and 
deepened application which he gives to it..: Like Mal- 
volio, he tliinks nobly of the soul ; and if this dbctrine 
is pressed hoiiie to its logical ;issues, it carries in 
implication all tl^e paradoxical audacities of the poeBs 
creed. For first^man lives in . two. worlds, the finite 
and the infinite ; Itp is conscious of the spiritual world 
by the, enthusiasm^, .longings and aspirations in the 
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soul, where they exist like imprisoned splendours. 
Next if there are two worlds for the soul, there are two 
standards of judgment for ; conduct. The man who 
succeeds as the world counts, has failed utterly hj the 
'criterion of infinity; the ideal which is attainable in 
the finite world cannot possibly have had any trace of 
the infinite in ; it. Similarly he who, believing that 
“ Man has Forever, leaves “Now^ for dogs and apes,^^ 
is sure to be incomprehensible to the world, to fail by 
its standards; and this is the kind of failure that 
Browning so constantly exalts : 

“ This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 

His hundred’s soon hit : 

This high man, aiming at a million, 

. , Misses an unit.” . 

Failure of tliis. kind is, as Professor Henry Jones 
has it, “ the last word but one.^^ It. is expressed in 
other words in Andrea del Sarto; ' 

“Ah, but a man’s reach should; exceed his grasp, ; ’ 

Or what’s a heaven for?” . 

We come here upon the confirmation of the doctrine 
that imperfection ..and failure are maiTs glory; the 
ideals which the soul illumines are beacons in the far 
distance ; their unattainability is both the prophecy 
and the instigation of progress. ; . 

It follows likewise that judgment is passed, not on 
the thing accomplished, ' : 

“Not on the vulgar mass 

.Called ‘work’ must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye arid had the price”; 
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but upon the impulse, the intention^ the nobility of 
soul which prompts, the attempt, and which may only 
emerge into clear consciousness, when eternity affirms 
ithe cohceptiori of.an hoiir ^ 

‘‘ All I could never be, ; , - 

All, men ignored , in me, . ; \ 

This, I \vas worth.: to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” . 

' What is attempted in such a spirit camiot b com- 
pleted in the limited sphere of the temporal; on 
earth - there are the ^ibroken arcs ; in the lieavto, . a 
perfect* rouhd.^^ : ^ 

. In::the light of this conception death^^ becomes not 
the'herald of extinction, but: ' 

• ; That brings a taper to the _ outward room 

Vwhere the soul may pursue its designs mhfettered and 
; .ruihindered;- this is the faith wlaich' inspires 
logue' to Asoldndo ^ 

; ‘‘ For sudden, the worst tiirns the* best to the brave, 

The black . minute^s at end,' -- V ' . 

' And the elemeiiUs rage, the fiend voices that ravei 
: -Shah dwindle, s blend, ' .i ; : ■ 

Shall change,' shall become -first a peace out ^^ 0 ^^ pain, 
Then a light; then thy breast, : ' ■; . _ : 

; 0 thouj soul, of - rny soul ! I shall clasp thee again, 

And with God be: the; rest : . . 
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‘ ' Formvand . 

. y Browning discovered ;tlirougli as^^ trial that 
his geniusy . though -dramatiGy was not . fitted; the 
production of stage plays. ’. Even the best of: his seven 
or eight . draniasy on . the Scutcheon (1843); 

betrays ^ his 'limitations. .That part - of ; the, ^dramatist’s 
equipment ,which consists in self-detachment, and the 
projection and portrayal of many individual characters . 
llG possessed iii full naeasure ; - but he was less able . to 
present-chafacter .in action^on the painted scene.. His 
, wont was to stop short at the /stage of . iinpulse; intention 
aild -.thought before the^^^^^ in action. How 

insignifioahtyaction appeared: to him is /shown in his 
use ' of one single plot ;fory twelve coniplete. poems hi 
The Ring : 'aiid t^^ drama of- the 

outer .avpild . of eventS;^ inner Ivorld of the, 

soul; where npthmg is of - importance to it is trans- 
muted into a form influencing, mind and ; character . 
Of this world “Mrs Browning wrote in Aurora- Leigh 

; that it . . 

' y ‘ ^ v X “ may outgrow ' 

. . The simulation; of the ilainted scene, 

Boards, actors’, prompters, gaslight,, and cotome, 

And take for ya : nobler - ^ . 

: In shifting fancies tod celestial ligh^^^ . ' 

With all its grand orchestral silences, . . ' 

- .To - keep the pauses f of. -the rhythmic sounds.” - 

■ As he peer ed ’ moi'P ^/hd ' more intently into the half- 
hidden crevices and shadowy secrecies of. the mind; he 
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wrought out for himself a novel form in which to 
depict his novel reading of man, namely the dramatic 
monologue. This is a kind of comprehensive soliloquy, 
absorbing into its substance by the speaker's keenly 
observant glance the surrounding scenery and audience; 
bringing all that is pertinent to the chosen moment 
by the channels of memory, argument, curiosity and 
association; adding through the deep-graven lines 
which habit has incised upon character much which - 
the soul would fain conceal, or is even, unconscious of 
. the necessity for concealing ; and enriching the current 
,oi self -revealing speech with the product of aiiy other 
emotion which may have been poAverful- enough to 
share ill the- fashioning of this critical moment. A 
s^vift glance may light upon a new figure and in a -few 
deft strokes he stands out idvidly from the rest of the 
group,, as in Z/tppo ; • ■ ■ ; . 

“I’d like his face— - \ 

His, elbowing his comrade in the door,. 

• / With the pike, and lantern, — ” ; ' 

Or memory busies itself in The Bishop orders his Tomb ■ 
about the lifelong, em^T- between the Bishop and his 
predecessor ■ (xandolf ; or again medical prepossession 
and habit fill Karshish with .'observations of local herbs 
and diseases.- The vscenery and accessories of these 
dramas are. not forwarded by the carpenter, they are 
vital and organic parts -of the poems. Gur conception 
of these Men and Women and of all that determines 
their state at the • iisyehological moment develops with 
far greater swiftness than the drama can command, in 
response to these touches following in rapid succession, 
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sketclied in with trenchant precision, and falling with 
inevitable artistry into harmony and perspective. , 
Generally in , these poems some event ' crystallizes 
all the elements of personality about itself so that a 
souhs liistory is told in an episode of an hour. The 
pressure of circumstance forces into high relief the. 
real underl;^dng temperament obscured by. some dis- 
guising veneer in normal times ; the , elements and 
energies of life are tightly knotted in microc.osmic 
.completeness. ' Such situations— BroAvning’s is . “ pre- 
eminently the ^ poetry of situations/’ says Pater— 
afford him obvious pleasui^e in unravelling the almost 
inextricable tangle, of motive, good, bad, and purblind ; 
of confession, sophistry and self-deception; of every 
kind of complication and aberration of 'thought. The 
typical a^^ and self -justifications .of his subjects 

give him the fullest opportunity of, exhibiting his talent 
as debater and leading counsel, one of whose arts is 
to induce his victim to speak. freely in self-defence; it 
is the occasion on Avhich people are apt. to reveal most. 
The poet acquired such sure mastery of his method 
That he could use it to any degree of complexity. 
Truth could be reflected, refracted, distorted till it 
seemed ,to lose all semblance of itself. In Bisho%> 
Blougram^s the mists that hide truth gather 

and disperse j bank Themselves into an opaque , curtain 
and again thin .out into isolated units of cloud AAdth 
bcAvildering rapidity of change. The Epistle of.Karsliish 
records a. Anew the. writer is half inclined and half 
ashamed ■ to confess about a dead person reputed to 
have had a miraculous influence OAmr a, deluded Is- 
raelite; only in the postsciipt is; his judicial rejection 
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tempered and overcoine by liis emotional, sympathy. . 
Browning had 'Milton^s unwaVering faith inv truth. 

cannot praise >a fugitive and cloistered virtue line xercised, 
and unbrcathcd, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race, where that; immortal garland is . to be 
run for, not without dust and heat.” 

The variations fiDm this kind of monologue are not 
very considerable. The . dramatic; romance and idyll 
no doubt are fuller nf figures and have more suggestion 
of story, passing from incident to incident in chrono- 
logical order; The student would gain an understandirig 
of the methods if - he asked - himself how- Browning 
Avould have told the story of ilfac&eWi and , how much ^^^o 
the Shakespearean play could go unchanged into the ; 
later poeBs form. ; \ ^ 

In some of the Dramatis Personae lie. turns -from 
his probings , in the depths of personality to assert in 
ringing confident .tones the doctrines of the noble. life; 
These poems fall below the standard of dramatic ■ in- 
timacy and realism of the earlier '^\or\s>r' ^-Bahhi Ben 
Ezra for instance purports to be a . poeiii of age,, but it 
breathes tlu’oughout the adventurous spiifit of youth. 
From this tiine forSva-rd speculation, argument aiid 
exhortation usurp the place of character in his affections. 
It is, worth noting that the dramatic: monologues are 
VTitten mostly in blank verse, free and ^figorous in 
rhythm, racy and actual, bristlinghvith colloquialisms, 
engaged in the subtle play of debate as in 
or bounding and sweeping along as in Fra- Liiopoj or 
meandering and digressing. . as . in The Bishop of Bt 
Praxed'Sj but in any case almost unconscious of any 
sense of- resistance in words. Tlie poems of moiul 
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fervour and exliortation are not in blank verse, but in 
diverse forms of lyrical stanza, in eaicli case admirably 
suited in the result (abd t^ the pniy .possible 
criterion), to the ^content " of ipoem,- witness Aht 

Vogler and GTmimarian^s out of many 

possible instances;""-; : - - . - :/ ^ 

. When BroAviling was> introduced - to the , Chinese 
ambassadoivas a fellow-poet he asked liim in Avhat kind 
of poetical , cpmppsition^^^^ most adept. The am- 
bassador;. after a niomenf s ' consideration replied the 
enigmatioal.^^ Browi^^^^ acknowledged the kinshilD of 
their -gifts.: .Eih^^ better describes .the poets 

style ; than the more customary, epithet obscure; ' That 
there is no' obscimity of thought is finally demonstrated 
by .' Swinburne^s classic digression fin the essay on 
GeprgevChapmaii; ^ f f — ^ ' - 

: He . (Browning) is .something top much thP , reverse of 
obscure ; he. is too brilliant and subtle ;’for- 
of'.a ready writer to follow with any certainty the track of an 
intelligence which'.moves ; with such incessant, rapidity, or even 
to' realise .ivith , what : spider-like swiftness : and ; sagacity his - 
building spirit leaps and lightens- to and fro and backward and 
■ forward aP it lives along the animated line of its labour, springs 
from thread to . thread and darts froni centre to circumference 
of the glittering and ■ qui verihg web of . living' thought, woven . 
from the inexhaustible stores of his perception and kindled from 
the . inexhaustible fire of his iinagi nation. He never thinks but 
at full speed;” ; f : : V", ; v : : , ; ; 

; ; The difficulties one encounters, ■ in; fact, are very 
largely those of die tion ; : of .these, three things inay be 
said.- ; First, ^ h^ sought his subjects -hi many remote;, 
regions, and iiis aUutions are . drami from ;many little- 
knowh; sources, sb:. that one - mus^^ read, for instance, 
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Sordello in close proximity to a particularly minute 
eiicyclopaeclia. Secondly, lie Avent about to secure 
compression (after being cliided for tlie volubility of 
by an excessive use of ellipsis of relatives, 
connectives and tlie like, tlie result resembling the 
explosive stenography of Alfred Jingle, which adds 
at times an uncongenial element of syntactical conun- 
drum to his work. Thirdly, the obscurity even from 
these causes has been much exaggerated and lies to 
some extent at the door of the indolent reader ; I 
never pretended to offer a substitute for a cigar or a 
game at dominoes to an idle man,^^ says the poet. 
And it may be proved by trial that the reading , of 
half a dozen of Browning’s poems is the best possible 
training for the ' reading of any other half-dozen • 
in plain words the difficulty , is that of accustoming 
oneself to .a new style; in this case familiarity breeds 
competence. . ( . 

Though it would be a grave error to suppose that he 
entirely eschewed grace, sweetness and melodic variety, 
to challenge attention, by oddities and novelties, .yet 
his diction and rhythm have the quality of aggressive 
pungent singularity • of tener than that : of exquisite 
beauty. It is worth noting that he apprenticed Iiiihself 
to poetry by a careful study of Johnson’s Bictionaiy. 
As. for his rhythm, possibly, like Donne, .another 
Ishmaelite, he was a purposeful iconoclast. ' Browning 
sometimes breaks in harshly and unmusically upon the 
sweet rhythmical cadence, the easy modidations, the 
perpetual tunefulness of much Ijrric verse from Spenser 
to Swinburne, as Wagner did with his suspensions and 
discords upon those of Italian opera. ..Like Donne, 
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tliougli with less ob^doiis disdain, he mocks and aston- 
ishes rather than gratifies contemporary; taste, having 
a special fondness for the shock of the actual in the 
midst of the imaginative picture, and foi\prosaic rhythms 
among those of poetry. ; His- grotesque , rhymes are 
perhaps part of the same defiance of conventiom Some- 
times they are barbaric excrescences ; they are - almost 
intolerable in j 1 Grammarian^.s, Funeral ^ sometimes, 
they are the product of mere exuberance of skill like 
the mediaeval gargoyle; here a wild infectious gaiety 
carries them off. - The classic instances are in The Pied 
Piper of Hctmelioi/ ' ' 

^ . • GONCLUSION , ' 

. Shakespeare is not our ^ poet but the world’s, ' 

Therefore on him no speech ! and brief for thee, 
Browning ! Since Chaucer was alive and hale. 

^ No man has walked along ouiv roads with 
So active, -so enquiring eye, or tongue* 

. " • So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 
: ■ ^ the. breeze 

Of: Alpine heights thou play est with, borne on ^ 

Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 

The Siren: waits thee, singing song for song.” 

These lines of Landor’s record - succinctly enough 
most of Brovming^s temperamental ' qualities, 
simple,, direct, Adgorous nature - was homogerieous 
throughout. : 111 observation he was keenly alert, in 
interest wide without prejudice, in sympathy , large- 
minded. If in him iht^^^ ivas apt to follow sinuous 
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and indirect paths, einotion rang true and went straight 
to its mark. Force and, strength appealed to liim 
as it did to Carlyle. In nature he. ob^ for instance, 

. how- 7 ' -y, .- .-V-'. 

' Springes ■ arrowy summons goes . right to the aim, 
And some mountain, the last to withstand her, that held. .A . 

. . .on a broad bust oh stone . 7 . ■ > ■ . > 

A year’s snow bound about for ' a breastplate,— gmsp of 
h; the sheet ; . ; 'y - : : ■ . _ ^ 

Fold on fold alb at once it crowds thunderously down to his^ feet, 
And there fronts you, stark,-black, but alive yet, y mountain ' 

; , of old h; : 7 : b ' / ' - - ^ f - 

hi bodily action he note„^^ : ' 

.. . clenched stronger 1 . 

As it ^vould, pluck, a; lion: by ^ ' 

and described , . ' f b - ‘ 

/ “ the : cool silver - shock . • . ’ - ^ 

- Of the plunge in a pool’s living water”;; ; ^ . - 

ahd'lie spoke of; art^, in; t]ie -.Faw* in' these 

lphraS(^3 A 'V 

• ' “ Art,^which I may style the lov^'^ rage^ 7 ; 

. . Of -knowing; seeing, feeling the' absolute truth of things . 

• For truth’s sake, whole and sole, hot; any good truth brings * 

• 7 The knower, seer,- feekr,. beside,— instinctive Art, ;v t-v; - . 

Must fumble for the whole, once .fixing on a part \ . 7 

. However poor, suipass the fragment, and hspire . ; 

. To reconstruct thereby the .ultimate entire.” ‘ 

He. was neither; polished, fprecious nor. decadent, 

■ nor any thing, ill fact, but .forthright ^ 
in liis subtlety.',^ There Twas a kind of hunioipus^^fi^ 
in the . printing of' the. first- complete edition of liih poems 
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restores confidence in the conception of progress by his 
sense of the. actual'; we are with him bodily in the fi*ay^ 
^yhilst. Shelley with a more delicate sense pf^beautj^ 
may sometimes seeiii to be a remote disembodied voice 
chanting unearthly melodies above the din and impact 
of battle. It was .this grappling \vith facts and cimshing 
out of 'them a iieightened feeling^^^ the worth of 
lif e, -which gave value :to :Brovming\s, optimis^^^ Like 
- Meredith he reached ^ t^^ conclusion / . . 

^VOur questions', are a : mortah 
. . ■; • .Gur work is eyerlasting.’^ ; : / 

Meredith attained it by a stern faith in the silent 
austerity ; of earth. ■ Browhing^s argument— sketched 
in a previous section— was not :so severe a discipline ; 
and:' pei\spnal 'Convict^ was a larger factor than in 
. the.' othei' poet, for he found' corroboration; in: t^^^^ 

: immerisity of 'his hope. iFet:^ his-doctrine nor his 

native', assurance would have . confirmed his b elief , ; had 
he not supported it; by ’the -whole w^^^ of experience 
gathered -ill ;the most quarters ; on tliis ground 
* he; contended : that' m^^^ ; was developing his. finer and 
sloughmg his baser qualities from generation to genera- 
tion. /The impul se to strenuousness, elf oi-t. and resolution 
which 'fhis;:idea brought is far. from; being exhausted 
. and is likely;fdr long to make BrOwning a rare remedial 
and tonic cdnipanion. Robustiiess ^and inanliness were, 
his. domiiiant holes, lethargy the unlit lamp and^h 
ungift loiii ^/— the ; uniiardonablo sin^^ 

;,ehef ^L'uiitiatiy^^ and:- persistence contained: a - major 
portion of good; even though by conventional standards^ 
it might be .labelled irregular,;: grotesque Or immoral ; 
whilst every indication of lassitude, weak, resignation 
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or immobility, though it might possess the negative 
virtue of abstention, was nevertheless a defrauding of 
the potential power of the universe. 

He was richly endowed artistically, being sculptor, " 
painter, musician as well as poet, and humorist,* he' 
had balanced sanity and charity of judgment* breadth 
of interest and sympathy like the universal .tolerance 
and beneficence of the sun; a healthy exhilarating 
ardour in the cause of humanity, for whom he conceived 
a magnificent pliilosophical and moral goal; yet it is 
possible that the thing of largest ethical import which* 
he uttered was one of the simplest ; 

“How good is man^s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
I All the heart and the soul and the sense's, for ever in joy I” 

He died in harness, for his last volume, Asolando^ 
was published on the day of his death, December 12, 
1889. 
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I- . From PARACELSUS 

Heap cassia^ sandal-buds, and stripes 
Of labdanuin, and aloe-balls. 

Smeared with dull nard an Indian wipes 
I rom out her hair : such balsam falls 
Doivn sea-side mountain pedestals, 

Prom tree-tops where tired winds are fain 
Spent with the yast and howling main. 

To treasure half their island-gain. 

Ami strew faint sweetness from some old 
Egyptian’s fine worm-eaten shroud 
'WRich breaks to dust when once unrolled: 
Or shredded perfume, like a cloud 
Prom closet long to quiet vovyed. 

With mpthed and dropping arras hung. 
Mouldering her lute and books among 
As when a queen, long dead, was young. 
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II. From PIPPA PASSES 

The shear’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn ; 

Morning’s at seven; . 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled 

The lark’s on the wing; 5 

The snail’s on the thorn ; ^ 

G-od’s in His heaven— 

All’s right Avith the world ! 

III. CAVALIER TUNES :• 

Marching ALONG 

■ ' . . ■ I ' ' ■ 

Kentish Sir Bjmg stood for his King, . ; 

Bidding the orop-headed Parliament SAving r 

And, pressing a troop nnable to stoop 

And see the rogues flourish and honest folk droop, - 

Marched them along, fifty-score strong, 5 

G-reat-heai'ted gentlemen, singing tliis song. 

• . ; il - : . 

Cod for King Charles! Pym aiid such carles ; 

To the Devil that pi'dmpts. ’em their ti'easonous paries ! 
Cavaliers, up! Lips from, the cup, ■ . 

Hands from the pasty, nor bite take' nor sup ; m 
Till you’re I . . ' . 

'{Clioriisy.. marching along, strong, y 

G^-eat-heartecl gentlemen, singing this song. 
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III . 

Hampden to Hell, and Ms obsequies^ knell 
Serve Hazebig, Fiennes, and young Harry as well! 
England, good cheer! Rupert is near! 15 

Kentish and loyalists, keep Ave not here 
(Chorus) Marching along ^ fifty -score strong, 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song? 

■ '.IV 

Then, G-od. for King Charles! Pym and Ms snarls 
To the Devil that pricks on such pestilent carles ! 20 
Hold by the right, yof\ double j^our mighty 
So, onward to Hottinghhm, fresh for the fight, 
(ChoriLs) March loe alonf fifty-score strong, 

. Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song ! 

Give. A Rouse ■ 

■ . ' ■ ' • ' , I ■• •• ■ ■■ . ■- : 

Ehng Charles,, and Avhofil do him right noAV? 

King Charles, and AAdio.’s ripe for fight iioaa^ ? 

Give a rouse: here^s, in Helhs despite noAV, 

King Ciiarlesl ' ' 

. ■■ •: . . ■ ■■ -II- ' 

Who gave nie the goods that Avent since ? - 5 

Who raised me the house that sank once? V 
^Vho helped me to gold I siDent since? 

Wlio found me in wine you drank once? 

(Chorus) King Charles, and ^ohodl_ do him right now ? 

King Charles, and ivho^ s rvpe for fight hoio ? 

- Give a rouse : here^s, in Sells des'pite noio, 
Kioig Charles I . 
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III 

To whom used my boy George quaff else. 

By the old fooFs side that begot him ? 

For whom did he cheer and laugh else, - 15 

While NolFs damned ti’oopers shot him? / 

{Chorus) King Charles^ and toho^ll do him right noio? 

King Charles, and who’s ripe 'for fight noio ? 
Give a rouse : here’s, in Kell’s despite noio, 
King Charles ! , 20 

Boot a^td sJaddle 

r 

/r - 

Boot; saddle, to horse, /find away! 

Eescue my Castle, b/fore the hot day • 

Brightens to blue |^Vom its silvery grey, 

(Chorus) Bofit, saddle, to horse, and away ! 

■ ■ ' ■ .11 . , ' ^ 

Ride past the suburbs, asleep as yoiFd say; 5 

Many’s the friend there;- will listen and pray 
^^God’s luck to gallants that strike up the lay, 

- (Chorus) ^^Boot, saddle, to horse, and away !” 

in 

Forty miles off, like a roebuck at bay. 

Flouts Castle Brancepeth the Roundheads’ array: 10 
Who laughs, ‘^^^Good felloAvs ere this, by my fay, 
(Chorus) ^^Boot, saddle, to horse, and away \ 
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IV 

Who? My wife Gertrude ; that, honest and gay, 
Laughs when you talk of suiTendering, ^^ISTay! 

^MVe better counsellors* what counsel they? 15 

(Chorus) ^^Boot, saddle^ to horse, and aioay 


IV. THE LOST LEADER 
I 

Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 

Lost all the others she lets us devote; 

They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 5 
So much was theirs who so little allowed: 

How all our copper had gone for his service! 

Rags— were they purple, his heart had been proud ! 

We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 10 

Learned his great language, caught his clear accents. 
Made him (;Kn:.^atftern to live and to die! 

Shakespea^c-^vas of us, Milton was for us. 

Burns, S ®y.lley, were with us, — they watch from their 
graves ! 

He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 15 
He alone^sinks to the rear and the slaves! 
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We sliall march prospering, — not tliro^ his presence; 

Songs inaj’- inspirit us, — not from his lyre; 

Deeds mil be done, — wliile ho boasts his quiescence. 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire : 20 

Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 
One more triumph for de\dls5 and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God ! 
Lifers night begins : let him never come back to us! 25 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 

Forced praise on our part — the glimmer of tmlight. 
Never glad confident morning again! 

Best fight on well, for we taught him, — strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own; . 30 

Then let him receive the new Imowledge and wait us. 
Pardoned in Heaven, the first by the thronei 




^^HOW THEY BBOUGHT THE GOOD 
NEWS FEOM GHENT TO 


[ 16 -] 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, andl he; 

I galloped, Dirok galloped, we galloped HI thr 


cried the watch, as 


L’ee ; 


tl N gate-bolts 
ilw; 


“ Good - speed ! 
undrew; 

“Speed !^^ echoed the wall to us gallopinf^^ through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank .to rest,- 5 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


HOW THEY BROUGHT THE NEWS 7 . 

II 

Not a word to eacli other; we kept the great pace 
'Neck byneck^ stride by stride, never changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, lo 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

III 

^Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight davmed clear ; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; is 
At Diiffeldj Twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mechel n church-steeple we heard the half- 
chime. 

So Joris broke silence mth, Yet there is tinie!’^ 

. - IV ' ' 

At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 20 
, To stare thro^ the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

AVith resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent 
back / 25 

For 11137- voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye’s black intelligence,— ever that glance 
O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heai^ spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 30 
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VI 

By Hasseltj Dirck groaned; and cried JoriSj ^SStay 
spur ! 

^^Your Boos galloped bravely, tlie fault^s not in her, 
“We^ll remember at Aix^’ — for one beard tlie quick 
wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering 
knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 35 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

VII 

So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

’Neath our .feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 
chalf ; 40 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang wliite, 

And ^^Grallop,” gasped Joris, ^Yor Aix is in sight!” 

vm 

How they’ll greet us!”— and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 45 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And. with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim, . 

IX 

Then I cast loose my bulf coat, each holster let fall. 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 50 
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Stood up in tlie stirrupj leaned, ]patted liis ear, 
Called rny Eoland his x^ot-name, my horse without 
peer; 

OlaxixDed my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, had 
or good, 

Till at length into Aix Eoland galloped and stood. 

X . 

And all I remember is, friends flocking round 55 
As I sate with his head Twixt my knees on the ground ; 
And no voice but was xmaising this Eoland of mine. 
As I x^oured down his throat our last measure of mne, 
Wliich (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than liis due who brought good news 
from Ghent. 6o 


VI. GAEDBN FANCIES 
The Flowee's Name 

I 

Kerens the garden she walked across. 

Arm in my arm, such a short while since: 

Hark, now I x^hsIi its wicket, the moss 

Hinders the hinges and makes them wince ! 

She must have reached this shrub ere she turned, 5 
As back mth that murmur the wicket swung; 

For she laid the x^oor snail, my chance foot sx^urned. 
To feed and forget it the leaves among. 
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II 

Down this side of the gravel-walk 

She went while her robe’s edge brushed the box: lo 
And here she paused in her gracious talk 
To point me a moth on the milk-ANdiite phlox. 
Eoses^ ranged in valiant rowj 

I will, never think that she passed you. by! 

She loves you noble roses, I know; .15 

But yonder, see, Avhere the rock-|)lants lie ! 

• III . . - 

This flower she stopped at, finger, on lip, ^ , - 

Stooped over, in doubt, as settling its claiin; ' ■ 

Till she gave me, with pride to make no. slip. 

Its soft meandering Spanish name: 20 

Wliat a nanie! was it love, or praise? : ■ , 

Speech half-asleep, or song half-awake ? 

I. must learn Spanish, one of these days. 

Only for that slow sweet name’s sake. 

- it 

Edses, if I live and do well, - , , 25 

I may bring her, one of these days, . ' 

To fix you fast with as fine a spell, 

Bit you; each with his Spanish phrase; - v 
But do not detain me now; for. she lingers, 

There, like sunshine over the ground, ■ . r 30 

And ever I see her soft white fingers . : 

Searching after- the- bud she found. - : ' . _ 
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Floweiv you Spaniardj look that you grow not^ 

Stay as you are and be. loved for ever ! 

Bud, if I kiss you -tis that you blow not, . 35 

Mind, the shut pink mouth oiiens never! 

Bor while thus it pouts^ her fingers wrestle, 
Twinkling the audacious leaves between, , 

Till round they turn and down . they nestle*— 

Is not the dear mark still to be seen? .40 

■ ■ ■■ - ' ■ 

ere I find her not, beauties vanish;. 

Whither I follow her, beauties flee ; 

Is there no method to tell her in Spanish 
June’s twice since she breathed it with me ? 
Come,: bud, show me the least of her traces, 45 
Treasure my lady’s lightest foot-fall 
—Ah, you may flout aiid turn up your faces— 
Roses, you are not so fair after all! 

. SlBRiVNTDXJS SOHAFNABURGENSIS 

■■ ■■ ■ ’ - I ■ 

Plague take all your pedants, say I! 

He who wrote what I hold in my hand, 

■Centuries back was so good as to die, 

Leaving this rubbish to cumber the land; - 
This,- that was a book in its time, ‘ 5 

Printed on paper and bound in leather, 

Last month in the white of a matin-prime 
; Just when the- birds sang •all. together. . 
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II 

Into the garden I brought it to read, 

And under the arbute and laurustine lo 

Eead it, so help me grace in my need^ 

From title-page to closing line. 

Chapter on chapter did I county 
As a curious traveller counts Stonehenge ; 

Added up the moi'tal amount; 15 

And then proceeded to my revenge. 

III 

Yonder’s a plum-tree with a crevice 
An owl would build in, were he but sage; 

For a lap of moss, like a fine pont-levis 
In a castle of the middle age, 20 

Joins to a lip of gum, pure amber; 

When he’d be private, there might he spend . 

Hours alone in his lady’s chamber: 

Into this crevice I dropped our friend. 

ly 

vSplash, went he, as under he ducked, 25 

- — I knew at the bottom rain drippings stagnate; 

Next a handful of blossoms I plucked 

To bury him with, my bookshelf’s magnate; 

Then I went in-rdoors, brought out a loaf, 

Half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis; - 30 

Lay on the grass and forgot the oaf 
Over a jolly chapter of Eabelais. 
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V 

Now, this morning, betwixt the moss 
And gum that locked our friend in limbo, 

A spider had spun his web across, 35 

And sate in the midst with arms a-ldmbo : 

So, I took pity, for learning's sake. 

And, cle pi'ofimclisj accmtihus Isetis, 

Cantate ! quoth I, as I got a rake. 

And up I fished his delectable treatise. 40 

YI 

Here you have it, dry in the sun, 

With all the binding all of a blister. 

And great blue spots -udiere the ink has run. 

And reddish, streaks that wink and glister 
O’er the page so beautifully yellow: 45 

Oh, well have the droppings played their tricks! 
Did he guess how toadstools grow, this fellow ? 
Here’s one stuck in his chapter six! 

YII 

How did he like it when the live creatures 

Tickled and toused and browsed him all over, ^ 50 
And worm, slug, eft, 'with serious features, 

Came in, each one, for his right of trover; 

Wlien the water-beetle with great blind deaf face 
Made of her eggs the stately deposit, ‘ 

And the newt borrowed just so much of the preface 55 
As tiled in the top of his black wife’s closet ? 
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VIII 

All that life, and fun, and romping, 

All that frisking and twisting and coupling, 

'l^riiile slowly our poor friend’s leaves were swamping 
And clasps were cracking, and covers suppling 1 6o 
As if you had carried sour J ohn Knox 

To the play-house at Paris, Vienna, or Munich, • 
Fastened him into a front-i’ow box. 

And danced off the ballet with trousers and tunic. 

IX 

Gome, old martyr ! IVliat, torment enough is it ? 65 

Back to my room shall you take your sweet self I 
Good bye, mother-beetle; husband-eft, sufficit! 

See the snug, niche I have made on any shelf.' 

A.’s book shall prop you up, B.’s shall cover you, : 

Hei’e’s 0 . to be grave Avitli,' or D. to be gay, 70 
And Avith B. on each side, and F. right OA^er you. 
Dry-rot at ease till the Judgment-day! 

YII. SOLILOQUY OF THE SPANISH OLQISTEP, 

Gr-i’-r— there go, my heai’t’s abhoiTence l - . 

Water your damned floAA’-er-pots, dol. i ^ 

If hate killed men. Brother LaAvreaice, . 

God’s blood, AA^ould not mine kill you ! . 

Wliat? your mjn’tle-bush Avants trimming ? S 

Oh, tha,t rose has potior claims— . 

Needs its leaden vase filled briinming.? . - ' ; . ' 

Hell dry you up Avith its flames! 


THE SPANISH CLOISTER 
11 

At tlie meal we sit together: 

Salve tibi ! I must hear ; 

Wise talk of the kind of weather/ 

Sort of season^ time of year : / ' 

Not a plenteous corh-‘Cro20 : scarcely 
Dare we- hope oalc-galls, I doubt : 

What^s the Latioi-oiame for ‘^parsley 
What\s the Greek name for SA\dne’s Snout? 

■ . Ill ' 

Whew! Wehl have our platter burnished/ 

- Laid with care on our own shelf ! / . 

With a fire-new spoon wehe furnished, 

And a goblet for ourself> 

Einsed, like something sacrificial 
Ere ^tis fit to touch our chaps — 

Marked with L. for our initial! • 

(He-he! There his lily snaps!) 

Saint ^ forsooth! While brovm Dolores 

- Squats outside the Convent bank, 

With Sanchicha, telling stories, . 

Steeping tressek in the tank, . . 

Blue-black, lustrous, thick like horsehairs, 

— OanT I see his dead eye glow, ^ 

Bright as Twere a. Barbary corsair’s? 

(That is, if he’d let it sIioav !) ' 
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III 

To-morrow we meet; the same then, dearest ? 

May I take your hand in mine ? lo 

Mere friends are we. — well, fidends the merest 
Keep much that Idl resign: 

lY 

For each glance of that e^^e so bright and black, 
Tliough I keep ^vith hearts eiideayour, — 

Your voice, when you wish the snovrdrops back, 15 
Though it stay in my soul for ever! — 

V 

Yet I ^vill but say what mere fi'iends say, 

Or only a thought stronger; 

I Avill hold your hand but as long as all may, 

Or so very little longer! 20 


IX. EYELYX HOPE 

I 

Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead! 

Sit and watch by her side an hour. 

That is her book-shelf, tliis her bed; 

She plucked that piece of geranium-flower. 
Beginning to die too, in the glass; 5 

Little has yet been changed, I tliink— 

The shutters are shut, no light may pass 
Save two long rays thro’ the liinge’s cliink. 
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II 

Sixteen years old wlien slie died! 

Perhaps slie liad scarcely heard my name; 

It was not her time to love: beside. 

Her life had many a hope and aim. 

Duties enough and little cares, 

And now was quiet, now astir, . 

Till God’s hand beckoned unawares, — 

And the sweet white brow is all of her. 

III 

Is it too late then, Evel^ni Hope? 

T\Giat, your soul was pure and true. 

The good stars met in your horoscope, 

JIade you of spirit, fire and dew — 

And, just because I was thrice as old, 

And our paths in the world diverged so wide 
Each was nought to each, must I be told? 

We were fellow mortals, nought beside? 

IV 

No, indeed! for God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make. 

And creates. the love to reward the love: 

I claim you still, for my own love’s sake ! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 

Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few: 
Much is to learn and much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 
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V 

But tlie time will come^— at last it wiH., 

When, Evelyn Hope/ what meant, I shalh say. 

In the lower earth, in the years long still, 35 

That body and soul so pure and gay? 

"Wliy your hair was amber, I shall divine. 

And your mouth of your own geraniunds red— 

And what you would do with me, in fine. 

In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 40 

yi 

I have lived, I shall say, so much since then, , 
Given up myself so many times, - ' 

Gained me the gains of various men, 

Eansacked the ages, spoiled the climes; ' ’ / 

Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope, _ • 45 
Either I missed or itself missed me— : ' ’ 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope ! 

^Vliat is the issue ? let us see ! . - 

VII 

I loved you, Evelyn, all the wlnle; 

My heart seemed, full as it could hold- — / ; 50 

There was place and to spare for the frank young . 
smile - . \ ; 

And the red. young mouth and the hair’s young gold. 
So, hush,— I will give you this leaf to keep— 

See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand. / > 

There, that. is our secret! go to sleep; . 55 

You mil wake, and remembei', and understand. 
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X HOME-THOUGHTS; FROM ABROAD 

; ■ . - ; ' ■ ■ ^ '■ : ... " ■ \ ■ ■ • ’ ■ 

OIh to be in England 
Xw tliat Apfibs there/ 

And whoever wakes in England . A ^ 

Sees^ some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brush- wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf^ 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England— now ! 

:/;:" ; • . ■ ■ ' :■ .: •: 

And after April, when May follows. 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows ! r 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters oh the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray^s edge— 
ThaFs the mse thrush; he sings each song twice ovei 
Lest you should -think he never could recapture . i 
The ffirst fine careless rapture! 7 : 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew. 
All Avill. be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little childrens dower, . 

— Far, brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! ; 2^ 
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XI. HOME-THOUaHTS, EEOM THE SEA 

Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Yincent to tlie Nortli-^Yest 
died away; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz 
Bay; 

Bluish mid the burning water, full in face Ti'af algar lay; 

In the dimmest North-East distance, da^TOed Gibraltar 
grand and gray; 

^^Here and here did England help me : how can I help 
England?^’ — say, S 

Wlioso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise 
and pray, 

^Yliile Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 


XII. SAUL 

I 

Said Abner, At last thou art come ! Ere. I tell, ere 
thou speak. 

Kiss my cheek, vdsh me well!” Then I wished it, 
and did kiss his cheek. . 

And he, Since the King, 0 my friend, for thy 
countenance sent. 

Neither drunken nor eaten have we; nor until from 
his tent , 

Thou return with the joyful assurance the King liveth 
yeL 5 

Shall our lip with the hone 3 ^ be bright, with the 
water be wet. 
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For out of tlie black mid-tenFs silence, a space of 
tliree . days, 

Not a sound liatli escaped to tliy servants, of prayer 
or of praise. 

To betoken tliat Saul and the Spirit have ended their 
strife, 

And that, faint in his triumph, the monarch sinks back 
upon life. lo 

11 

Yet now my heart leaps, 0 beloved! God\s child, mth 
his dew 

On thy gracious gold hair, and those lilies still living 
and blue 

Just broken to twine round thy harp-strings, as if no 
wild heat 

Were now raging to torture the desert 

III 

Then I, as was meet. 

Knelt down to the God of my fathers, and rose on 
my feet, 15 

And ran o^er the sand burnt to powder. The tent 
was unlooped; 

I pulled up the spear that obstructed, and under I 
stooped; 

Hands and knees on the slippery grass-patch, all 
-withered and gone. 

That extends to the second enclosure, I groped my 
way on- 

Till I felt where the foldskirts fly open. Then once 
more I prayed, 20 

And opened the foldskirts and entered, and was not 
afraid, 
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Bui} spoke^ ‘^^Here is Da^ud, tliy servant And no 
voice replied. 

At tlie first I saw nought l3nt the blackness; but soon 
I descried 

A something more black than the blackness — the vast 
the upright 

i'lain prop which sustains the pa'sdlion : and slow into ' 
sight . 25 

Grew a figure against it, gigantic and blackest of all : 
Then a sunbeam^ that burst thro^ the tent-roof^ showed 
' Saul. ' \ 

ly ; ; 

He stood as erect as that tent-prop; both arms stretched 
out wide - - : . 

On the great cross-support in the centre, that goes to 
each side : 

He relaxed not a muscle, but hung there/ as, caught 
in his pangs 30 

And waiting his change the king-serpent all hea\aly 
■ hangs, . ' ■ ' 

Far aAvay.feom his kind_, in the pine, till deliverance come 
With the spring-time, — so agonized Saul^ drear and 
stark, blind and dumb. 

. y 

Then I tuned my harp, — took off the lilies we. twine 
round its chords ’ 

Lest they snap hieath the stress of the noontide— . 

those sunbeams like SAVords!. : , . 35 

And I first played the tune all our sheep knoAV, as, 
one after one, ^ . . 

So docile they come to the pen-door, till folding be done. 
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They are white and imtorn by the bushes^ for lo, they 
have fed 

T\niere the long grasses stifle the water vdthin the 
streanVs bed; 

And now one after one seeks its lodging, as star follows 
star . 40 

Into eve and the bine far above us,— so blue and so far! 

. - : ; YI . • . ^ ■ 

— Then the tune, for which quails on . the cornland 
will each leave his mate 

To fly after the player; then, what makes the crickets 
elate. 

Till for boldness they fight one another : and then, 

■ what has Aveight 

To set the quick- jerboa a-musing outside his sand 
house— - . 45 

There are none, such as he for a Avonder, half bird and 
, half: 'mouse 1 . ' 

God made all the creatures and gaA^e them our loA^e 
and our fear. 

To give sign, -Ave and they are His children, one family, 
here, ; ; . 

yii 

Then T played the help-tune of our reapers, their 
r AAdne-song, AAdien hand 

Grasps at. hand, eye lights eye in good fidendship, and 
■ great heaids expand 5° 

And groAV one in the sense of this AA^orld^s life.— And 
then, .the last song 

When the dead man is praised onTiis journey— ‘^Bear, 
bear him along : 
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With his few faults shut up like dead flowerets ! are 
balm-seeds not here 

To console us ? The land has none left, such as he 
on the bier. 

Oh, would we might keep thee, my brother — And 
then, the glad chaunt . 55 

Of the marriage, — first go the young maidens, next, 
she whom we vaunt 

As the beauty, the pride of our dwelling.— And then, 
the great march 

^Wierein man runs to man to assist him and buttress 
an arch 

Nought can break ; who shall harm them, our friends? 
— Then, the chorus intoned 

As the Levites go up to* the altar in glory enthroned. 

But I stopped here — for here in the darkness, Saul 
groaned. ' 6 i 

YIII 

And I paused, held my breath in such silence, and 
listened apart; : V- 

And the tent shook, for mighty Saul shuddered— and 
sparkles ^gan dart 

From the jewels that woke in his turban at once 
^vith a start — 

All its lordly male-sapphires, and rubies courageous 
at heart. 65 

So the head — but the body still moved not, still hung 
, there erect. 

And I bent once again to my playing, pursued it 
unchecked. 

As I sang, — 
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IX 

our manliood^s prime vigour! 
no spirit feels waste, - 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, nor sinew 

, unbraced. 

Oil, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock 
up to rock-— 70 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree,— the 
cool silver shock 

Of the plunge in a pooFs living water, — the hunt of 
the bear, 

And the sultriness shelving the lion is couched in his lair. 

And the meal— the rich dates yellowed over ivith gold 
dust divine, 

And the locust^ s-flesh steeped in the ipitcher ! the full 
draught of wine, 75 

And the sleep in the dried river-channel where bul- 
rushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly 
and well. 

How good is maiFs life, the mere living! how fit to 
employ • 

All the heart and the soul and the senses, for ever 
in joy ! 

Hast thou loved the white locks of thy father, whose 
‘sword thou didst guard 80 

When he trusted thee forth with the armies, for 
glorious reward? 

Didst thou see the thin hands of thy mother, held 
up as men sung . 

The low song of the nearly-departed, and heard her 
faint tongue 
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Joining in wliile it could to tlie , witness^ ^Let one more 
attest, 

I have lived, seen God^s hand thro’ a lifetime, and all 
was for best ! ’ S5 

Then thejT- sung thro’ their tears in strong triumph, 
not much — but the rest. 

And thy brothers, the help and the contest, the working 
whence grew 

Such result as, from seething grape-bundles, the spirit 
strained true ! , . 

And the friends of thy boyhood — that boyhood of 
wonder and hope. 

Present loromise, and wealth of the future beyond, the 
ejG^s scope, — 90 

Till lo, thou art grown to a monarch ; a people is thine; 

And all gifts, which the world offers singly, 011 one - 
head combine ! 

On one head, all the beauty and strength, love .and ^ 
rage, (like the throe , 

That, a-work in the rock, helps its labour and lets 
. the gold go) . ' . . V ' 

High ambition and deeds Avhich surpass -it, fame crown- 
ing it,— all - 95 

Brought to blaze on the head of one creature— Eing 
Saul!” . ■ , - ^ ■ 

• : ' - X ■ . • • ■ . V- ■ ■; 

And lo, with that leap of my spirit, — ^lieart, hand, harp 
and voice,. A ; ' 

Each lifting Saul’s; name' out, of sorrow, each bidding) 
rejoice ■; ; / ' ' ^ 
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SauFs fame in the liglit it was made for— as when, 
dare I say, 

The Lord^s army, in rapture of service, strains through 
. its array, - :■ loo 

And upsoareth the Gherubim-chariot— Saul cried 
, I, and, stopped. 

And waited the thing that should follow. Then Saul, : 
who hung' propt 

By the tent’s cross-support in the centre, ' was struck 
by his name. 

; Have ye' seen when Spiung’s arrowy summons goes 
jight to the aim. 

And some mountain, the last to withstand her, that 
held (he alone, 105 

While the vale laughed in freedom and flowers), on 
a broad bust of stone . • 

A year 'S snow bound about for a breastplate,— leaves ' 
grasp of the sheet? 

. Fold on fold all at once it crowds thunderously down 
to his -feet, 

And there fronts you, stark, black, but alive yet, your 

With his rents, the successive bequeathings of ages 
. untold— - ’ no 

Tea,, each harm , got in fighting your battles, each 
furrow and scar 

Of his head thrust ’twixt you and the tempest— all 
are! ^ 

Now again to .be softened Avith: verdime, again hold 
this nest 

Of the dove, teihpt the goat and its young to the green 
on its crest 
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For tlieir food in tlie ardours of summer ! One long 
sliudder tlirilled 115 

All the tent till the very air tingled, then sank and 
was stilled _ 

At the King^s self left standing before me, released 
and aware. 

What was gone, what remained ? all to traverse ’twixt 
hope and despair; 

Death was past, life not come : so he waited. Awhile 
his right hand 

Held the brow, helped the eyes left too vacant forth- 
with to remand 120 

To their place what new objects should enter; Twas 
Saul as before. 

I looked up and dared gaze at those eyes, nor was 
hurt any moi’e 

Than by slow pallid sunsets in autumn, ye watch 
from the shore, 

At their sad level gaze o’er the ocean — a sun’s slow 
decline 

Over hills which, resolved in stern silence, o’erlap and 
entwine 125 

Base mth base to knit strength more intense: so, arm 
folded in arm 

O’er the chest whose sIoav heavings subsided. 

XI 

What spell or what charm, 

(For, aAvhile there was trouble Avithin me) Avh'at next 
should, I urge 

To sustain him where song had restored him?— -Song 
filled to the verge • 
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His cup with the wine of this life^ pressing all that 
it yields 130 

Of mere fruitage, the strength and the beauty ! Beyond^ 
on what fields, 

Glean a vintage more potent and perfect to brighten 
the eye 

And bring blood to the lip, and commend them the 
cup they put by ? 

He saith, ^Ht is good 3^^ still he drinks not; he lets 
me praise hfe. 

Gives assent, yet would die for his own part. 


XII 

Then fancies grew rife 135 

Which had come long ago on the pastures, when round 
me the sheep 

Fed in silence— above, the one eagle wheeled sIoav as 
in sleep. 

And I lay in my holloAV, and mused on the world 
that- -might lie 

^Neath his ken,' though I saw but the strip Twixt the 
hill and the sky: 

And I laughed — Since my days are ordeined'to be 
passed with my flocks, 140 

Let me people at least, with my fancies, the plains 
and the rocks. 

Dream the life I am never to mix with, and image the 
show ’ / 

Of mankind as they live in those fashions I hardly 
shall know * ^ ..'X ' 

■ - v ‘ . 

- II II - - - - - r- 
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Schemes of life^ its best rules and right uses, the courage 
that gains, ■ 

And the prudence that keeps what, men strive for?^ 
And now these old trains 145 

Of vague thought came again; I grew surer; so once 
more the string 

Of my harp made response to my spirit, as thus— : 

XIII 

^^Yea, my king,^^ 

I began — ^^thou dost well in' rejecting mere comforts 
that spring 

From the mere mortal life held in common by man ' 
and by brute : ' 

In our flesh grows the branch of this life, in our soul 
it bears fruit. ,150 

Thou hast marked the slow rise of the tree,— how its 
stem trembled first 

Till it passed the kid^s lip, the stag’s antler; then 
safely outburst 

The fan-branches all round; and thou mindest when 
these too, in turn 

Broke a-bloom and the palm-tree seemed perfect; yet 
. more was to learn, 

Ey’iT the .good that comes in with the palm-fruit. 
Our date's shall we slight, . i55 

When their juice brings a cure for all sorrow ? or 
care for the plight \ 

Of the palm’s sel^ whose slow growth produced them? 
Not sol stem and branch • 

Shall decay, nor be knovm in their place, while the 
palm- vdne sha^^l staunch 
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Every wound of man\s spirit in winter. 1 pour tliee 
sucli Avine. , 

Leave the flesh to the fate it was fit for! the spirit 
be thine 1 i6o 

By the spirit when age shall overcome theCj thou still 
shalt enjoy - ' 

More indeed^ than at first when incoilsciouS; the life 
of a boy. ' 

Crush that Ilf 6; and behold its wine running! each 
. deed tliou hast done 

Dies, revives, goes to work in the world; until e^en 
. as the sun. 

Looking down on the earth, though clouds spoil him, 
though tempests efface^ 165 

Can find nothing liis own deed produced not, must 
everywhere trace 

The results of his past summer-prime,: — so, each ray 
of- , thy wilb 

Every flash of thy passion and prowess^ long over, shall 
thrill - 

Thy whole people the countless^ with ardour^ till they 
;too give forth 

A like cheer, to their sons, who in turn, fill the South 
and the North 170 

With the radiance thy deed was the germ of. Carouse 
in the. East ! , ~ 

But the license of age . has its limit ; thou diesk at 
. last 

As the lion when age di ms . his eyebalb the rose at 
her height • . ■ ' 

So mth man— so his power and his beauty for ever 
. take flight. . . , y - . - ' 
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No ! again a long clraiiglit of my soul-wine ! look forth 
o^er the years — i 75 

Thou hast done now with eyes for the actual; begin 
mth the seer^s ! 

Is Saul dead? in the depth of the vale make his 
tomb — bid arise 

A grey mountain of marble heaped four-square, till, 
built to the skies, 

Let it mark where the great First King slumbers : 
whose fame would ye know ? 

Up above see the roclFs naked face, where the record 
shall go I So 

In great characters cut by the scribe, — Such was Saul, 
so he did ; 

With the sages directing the work, by the populace 
chid, — _ 

For not half, theydl affirm, is comprised there ! Which 
fault to amend, 

In the grove with his kind growls the cedar, whereon 
they shall spend 

(See, in tablets Tis level before them) their praise, 

. and record .185 

With the gold of the graver, Sauhs stoiy,— the states- 
mans great word 

Side by side with the XDoeFs sweet comment. The 
riveFs a-wave 

With smooth paper-reeds grazing each other when 
prophet-mnds rave : 

So the pen gives unborn generations their due and 
their part 

In thy being ! Then, first of the mighty, thank God 
that thou artn 190 
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XIV 

And beliold while I sang . . . Bat 0 Tliou who didst 
grant me that day, 

And before it not seldom hast granted, Thy help to 
essay 

Carry on and complete an adventure, — my Shield and 
my Sword ■ . 

In that act where my soul was Thy servant, Thy word 
was my word, — 

Still be with me, who then at the summit of human 
endeavour 195 

And scaling the highest, maids thought could, gazed 
hopeless as ever 

On the new stretch of. Heaven above me — till, mighty 
to save. 

Just one lift of Thy hand cleared that distance—God^s 
throne ' from maids grave ! 

Let me tell out my tale to its ending — my voice to 
my heart 

Which can. scarce dare believe in what marvels last 
night I took part, . 200 

As this morning I gather the fragments, alone with 
my sheep, 

And still fear lest the terrible glory evanish like 
sleep ! 

For I wake in the grey de^vy covert, while Hebron 
upheaves 

The davm struggling with night on his shoulder, and 
Kidron retrieves 

Slow the damage of yesterday^s sunshine. 
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I foresaw from all men in all times, to the man patient 
there ; 

And thus ended, the harp falling forward. Then first 
I was hyare ; 

That he sat, as. I say, with my. head just above his 
vast knees 

Which Avere thrust ont on each side around me, like 
oak-roots which please 

To encircle a lamb when it slumbers. I looked np to 
know 225 

If the best I conld do had brought solace : he spoke 
not, but sloAv 

Thfted up the hand slack at his side, till he laid it 
Avitli care ‘ , 

Soft and grave, but in mild settled will, on my biwv: 

■ thro^ my hair 

The large fingers AA^ere pushed, and he bent back my 
head, AAnth kind poAA^ei — 

All iny face back, intent to peruse it, as men do a 
floAver. .. 230 

Thus held he me there AAoth his great eyes ..that 
scrutinized mine— . - 

And -oh, all any heart ho av it loAmd him! but AAdiere 
Avas the sign ? 

I yeaimed—^^ Could I help thee, larj^ father, inAmnting 
a bliss,' . . : ’ 

I would add to that life of the Past, both the Future 
and this ; , 

I Avould gAe thee iieAv life altogether, - as good, ages 
hence,. \ 235 

As this moment,— had loAm but the AvaiTant, loA^e^s 

heart To dispense.lT - . 
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The submission of Man’s nothing-perfect to G-ocVs All- 
Ooinplete, 

As b}^ each new obeisance in spirit^ I climb to His 
feet ! 

Yet with all this abounding experience^ this Deity- 
known^ . 255 

I shall dare to discorer some province^ some gift of 
my own. 

There’s a faculty pleasant to exercise, hard to hood- 
wink, 

I am fain to keep still in abeyance, (I laugh as I think) 
Lest, insisting to claim and parade in it, w'ot ye, I worst 
E’en the C-river in one gift. — Behold! I could love if 
I durst 1 260 

But I sink the pretension as fearing a man may o’ertake 
God’s own speed in the one way of love: I abstain, 
for love’s sake 1 

— What, my soul ? see thus far and no, farther ? when 
doors great and small, 

Nine-and-ninety Hew ope at our touch, should the 
hundredth appal? 

In the. least things, haAm faith, yet distrust in the 
greatest of all ? 265 

Do I find loAm so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift. 
That I doubt His own loA'e can compete AHth it ? here, 
the parts shift ? 

Here, the creature surpass the Creator, the end, AAdiat 
Began? — 

Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for 
this man. 

And dare doubt He alone shall not help him, Avho 3^et 
alone can ? 270 
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Would it ever have entered my mindj the bare will, 
much less poweiv - 

To bestow on tliis Saul Avhat I sang of^ the marvellous 
dower ,* . ' 

Of the life he was gifted and filled with ? to make 
such a soul^ 

Such a bodj^^ and then such an earth for in sphering 
the whole ? 

And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm tears 
attest) 275 

These, good things being given, to go on, and give 
one more, the best ? 

Ay, to save and redeem and restore him, maintain 
at the height 

This perfection,— succeed with life’s dayspring, death’s 
minute of night? 

Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul, the 
mistake, , ■ . 

Saul, the failure, the ruin he seems now,— and bid 
him awake - 280 

From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find 
himself set 

Clear and safe in new light and new life,— a new 
- harmony yet : 

-To be run, and contiimed, and ended — who knows?— 
or endure ! 

The man taught enough by life’s dream, of the rest 
to make sure ; 

By the pain-throb, triumphantly winning .intensified 
bliss, 2S5 

And the next world’s reward and repose, hy the 
struggles in this. 
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xvin 

“I believe it ! ^tis TIioil God, that givest^ .^tis I wlio 
receive : ' ; , . 

In the first is tlie last^ in Tliy A\dll is iny power to 
believe. ' 

Albs one gift : Then canst grant it moreover^ as prompt 
to iny prayer 

As I breathe out this breath, as I open these arms 
to the air. . . ^ ^ 290 

From Thy will^ -stream the worlds/ life and nature/ 
' thy dread . vSabaoth: 

I will?— the mere atoms despise me! and why am 
I not . loth 

To look that, even that in the face too? Avhy is it I dare 

Think but lightlj^ of such impuissance ? what stops 

• , my despair? 

This: — Tis not what man Does which exalts him, but 
what man Would do! 295 

See the King— I would help him but cannot, the wishes 
fall' through. 

Could I vu'estle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor 
to enrich, ; ' . : 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would — , 
knowing which, 

I know that 1113^ ser'sdce is perfect. Oh, speak through 
me now ! ■ . 

Would I suffer for him that I love ? So wouldst Thou 
—so wilt Thou! _ 300 

So shall crown Thee the topmost, ineff ablest, uttermost 
crown— 

And, Th^r love fill infinitude wholl^L iior leave up nor 
• down 
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One spot for the creature to stand in ! It is by no breathy 

Turn of eye^ wave of hand, that salvation joins issue 
mth death ! 

As Thy Love is discovered almighty^ almighty be 
proved 305 

Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being 
Beloved! - 

He who did most, shall bear most ; the strongest shall 
stand the most Aveak. , . 

^Tis the Aveakness in strength that I cry for 1 my flesh, 
that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. 0 Saul, it 
shall be • 

A Face like face that receives thee : a Man like 
to me, . . 310 

Thou shalt love and be loAmd by, for ever ; a Hand 
like this hand 

Shall throAv open the gates of neAV life to thee! See 
the Christ stand !^^ 

XIX 

I knoAv not too Avell hoAv I found my Avay home in 
the night. 

There AAmre Avitnesses, cohorts about me, to left and 
to right, 

Angels,. poAvers, the unuttered, unseen, the alhm, the 
aAAmre— 315 

I repressed, I got through them as hardly, as.strugglinglj^ 
there. 

As a runner beset by the populace famished for iicaa^s— 

Life or death. The AAhole earth Avas aAvakened, hell 
loosed AAuth her creAA^s ; 




And tlie stars of night beat with emotion^ and tingled 
and shot 

Out in fire the strong pain of pent . knowledge : but I 
fainted not, 320 

For the Hand still impelled me at once and supported, 
suppressed 

All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet, and holy 
behest. 

Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the earth 
; sank to rest. 

Anon at the dawn, all that trouble had withered from 
earth— 

Hot so much, but I saw it die out in the day\s tender birth; 

In the gathered intensity brought to the grey of the hills; 

In the shuddering forests^ new awe; in the sudden 
mnd-thrills; * 

In the startled wild beasts that bore off, each with 
eye sidling still 

Though averted with wonder and dread ; in the birds 
stiff and chill ^ 

That rose heavily, as I approached them, made stupid 
with aAve ! 330 

E^en the serpent that slid away silent, — ^lie felt the 
neAV Law. 

The same stared in the wliite humid faces upturned 
by the flowers ; 

The same worked in the heart of the cedar, and moved 
the vine-bowers: 

And the little brooks vdtnessing murmured, persistent 
and low. 

With their obstinate, all but hushed voices— “ E'en so 
it is so!"- 09c 
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XIIL BY THE EIEE-SIDB 

■ ■■ ' ' _,i ■ . ■ / ; ; 

Hoav well I know wliat I mean to -do . 

'V^nlen the long dark Autumn evenings coine^ 

And wlierej my soul, is th^r x^leasant hue ? 

With the music of all thy voices, dumb , A 
In lifers November • too ! 5 

- 11 

I shall be found by the fire, suxDpose, ^ ' 

OAr a great wise book as beseemeth age, - 
Yriiile the shutters flaxD as the cross-wind blows, 

And I turn, the page, and I turn the page, 

Not verse now, only prose! : . 10 

III 

Till the young ones AvhisxDer, finger on lip,. 

There .he is at it, deep in Greek — 

Now then, or never, out we slip 

To cut from the hazels by the creek ‘ v 

A .inainmast for our shipA .^15 

V ; . ‘ b' • 

I shall be at it indeed, my friends! 

G-reek puts already on either side 
Such a branch-work forth as soon extends 
To a vista opening far and Avide, 

And I pass out xvhere it ends. 20 

■ - ; / ' - y 

The outside-frame like your . hazel-trees— 

But the inside-arcliAvay naiV’OAA's fast. 

And a rarer sort succeeds to these. 

And Ave sloxDe ho -Italy; at last ^ ^ 

And 3muth, by green degrees. - • 
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VI 

I follow Avlierever I am led^ 

Knowing so well tlie leader’s hand : . 

Oh, woman-country, Avooed not Aved, 

Loved all the more by earth’s male-lands, 
Tjaid,.to their, hearts instead ! 

Look at the ruined chapel again 
.Half-Avay up in the ' Alpine gorge. 

Is that a toAver, I point you plain, 

Or is it a mill or an iron forge 
Breaks solitude in Amin ? . 

VIII . 

A turn, and AAm stand in the heart of things ; . 

The. AAmods are round us, heaped and dim ; 
From slab to slab Iioav it slips and springs — ■ 
The -thread of AAmter single and slim, 
Through the ravage some torrent brings! 

IX- 

Does it feed the little lake beloAA^ ? 

That speck of Avhite just on its inai^ge 
Is Pella; see, in the eAmning gloAv, 

Hoaa".' sharp the sihmr spear-heads charge 
AVhen Alp meets Heaven in suoav. 

X ■ ■ 

On our other side is the straight-up rock; 

And a path is kept ’tAAuxt the gorge and it 
By boulder-stones AAdiere lichens mock 

The marks on a moth, and small ferns fit 
Their teeth to the polished, block. / 
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XI 

Oil, the sense of the yellow mountain flowers, 

And the thorny balls, each three in one, 

The chestnuts throw on our path in showers ! 

— For the drop of the woodland fruit’s Joegun 
These early November hours, 55 

XII 

That crimson the creeper’s leaf across 
Like a splash of blood, intense, abrupt, 

O’er a shield else gold from rim to boss. 

And lay it for show on the fairy-cupped 
Elf-needled mat of moss, 6o 

XIII 

By the rose-flesh mushrooms, inidivulged 
Last evening — ^nay, in to-day’s first dew 
Yon sudden coral nipple bulged 

AYhere a freaked, fawn-coloured, flaky crew 
Of toad-stools peep indulged. 65 

XIV 

And yonder, at foot of the fronting ridge 
That takes the turn to a range beyond. 

Is the chapel reached by the one-arched bridge 
YBiere the water is stopped in a stagnant pond 
Danced over by the midge. 70 

XV . 

The chapel and bridge are of stone alike, 
Blackish-grey and mostly wet; 

Cut hemp-stalks steep in the narrow dyke. 

See here again, how the lichens fret 
And the roots of the ivy strike ! 75 
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XVI 

Poor little place^ Avliere its one priest comes 
On a festa-clay, if lie comes at all^ 

To tlie dozen folk from tlieir scattered koines^, 
Gathered within tha^t precinct small 
By the dozen ways one roams — ■ So 

; XYII 

To drop from the charcoal-burners^ huts/ 

Or climb from the hemp-dressers^ low shed, 

LeaA^'e the grange where the woodman stores his nuts, 
Or the wattled cote where the fowlers spread 
Their gear on the rock’s bare juts. 85 

XVIII 

Ib has some pretension too, this front, 

With its bit of fresco half -moon-wise 
Set over the porch, Art’s early wont: 

’Tis John in the Desert, I surmise, 

But has borne the weather’s brunt — 90 

XIX 

Not from the fault of the builder, though, 

For a pent-house properly projects 
Where three carved beams make a certain show. 
Dating — good thought of our architect’s— 

’Five, six, nine, he lets you knoiv. . 95 

XX 

And all day long a bird sings there, 

And a stray sheep drinks at the pond at times ; 
The place is silent and aware ; 

It has had its scenes, its joys and crimes. 

But that is its own affair. 


100 
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XXI 

My perfect wife, my Leonor, 

Oil, heart my own^ oh, eyes, mine too, 

Whom else conld I dare look backward for. 

With whom beside should I dare x^Brsue' 

The path grey heads abhor? 105 

XXII 

For it leads to a crag’s sheer edge with theni j 
Youth, .flowery all the way, there stops— , . : 

Not they; age threatens and they contemn. 

Till the^^ reach the gulf Avherein youth drops. 

One inch from our life’s safe hem! no 

XXIII ^ 

With me, youth led. ..I -udll speak now, \ 

- No longer watch jmu as you sit 
Eeading by fire-light, that great brow* 

And the spirit-small hand propping it. /Y 

Mutely, my heart knows how — . 115 

XXIY 

When, if I think but deep enough. 

You are wont to answer, ]pi’ompt as rhyme ; 

And you, too, find without a rebuff 

The response your soul seeks many a time : \ 
Piercing its fine flesh-stuff. 120 

. A' /■ XXY- - 

My OAvn, confirm me I If I tread 

This path back, is it not in pride > . ; ■ \ 

To think how little I dreamed it led ' 

To ah age so blest that by its side 
Y outh seems the lyaste instead ? . 125 
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My own, see where • the years conduct ! 

At first, hwas something our two souls 
Should mix as mists do ; each is sucked 
Into each now: on, the new stream rolls, 
Whatever rocks obstruct. 

XXYII 

Think, when our one soul understands 

The great Word which makes all things iiew- 
When earth breaks up and Heaven expa/iids— 
How will the change strike me and you 
In the House not made with hands? 

XXYIII 

Oh, I must feel your brain proini^t mine. 

Tour heart anticipate my heart. 

You must be just before, in fine. 

See and make me see, for your part, 

Hew depths of the .Divine!. 

XXIX 

But who . could have expected this. 

When we two drew together first 
Just for the obvious human bliss. 

To satisfy lifers daily thirst 
With a thing men seldom miss? 

XXX 

Come back vdth me to the first of all, 

Let us lean and love it over again — 

Let us now forget and now recall, 

Break the rosary in a pearly rain. 

And gather what we let fall ! ' 
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XXXI 

What did I say?— that a small bird sings 
All day longj save when a brown pair 
Of hawks from the w^ood float with wide wings 
Strained to a bell: Against the noon-day glare 
You count the streaks and rings. 155 

XXXII 

But at afternoon or almost eve 
?Tis better; then the silence groAvs 
. To that degree^ you half believe 
It must get rid of AAdiat it knoAVs^ 

Its bosom- does so lieaA^e. 160 

XXXIII 

Hither AA^e AA^alked^ then^ side by side; 

Arm in arm and cheek to cheek, 

And still I questioned or replied, 

While my heart, couAuilsed to really speak, 

Lay choking in its pride. , 165 

xxxiy 

Silent the crumbling bridge Ave cross. 

And pity and praise the chapel SAveet, ' 

And care about the frescoes loss, 

And Avish for our souls a like retreat. 

And AA^onder at the moss. 170 

XXXY 

Stoop and kneel on the settle under- — : 

Look , through the AAdndoAA^^s grated square : . 
Nothing to see! for fear of plunder. 

The cross is doAvn and the altar bare,; 

As if thieA^es doiTt fear thunder. . . 175 
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We stoop and look in tlirougli tlie grate^ 

See the little iDorck and rustic door_, 

Read duly the dead builder^s date, 

Then cross the bridge we crossed before, 

Take the-iDatli again — but wait! 

XXXVII 

Oh moment, one and infinite I 
The water slips o^er stock and stone; 

The West' is tender, hardly bright: 

. How .grey at once is the evening grown — • 

One staiv the chrysolite! 

xxxvm 

We tvm stood there with never a third. 

But each by each, as each knew well : 

The sights we saw and the sounds we heard, 
The lights and the shades made up a spell 

Till the trouble grew and stirred. 

^ / 

XXXIX 

Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 

And the little less, and Avhat worlds away ! 

How a sound shall ciuicken content to bliss, 
Or, a breath suspend the blood^s best play. 

And life be a proof of this! . 

, . ' XL 

Had she willed it, still had stood the screen 
So slight, so sure, Twixt my love and her; 

I could fix her face with a guard between. 
And find her soul as when friends, confer, . 

Friends~l overs that might have -been. 
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XLI 

For my lieart had a touch of the woodland time^ 
Wanting to sleep now over its best. 

Shake the whole tree in the summer-prime^ 

But bring to the last leaf no such test : 

^^Hold the last fast!’’ runs the rhyme. ,205 

XLII 

For a chance to make your little much/ 

To gain a lover and lose a friend, 

Yenture the tree and a myriad such. 

When nothing you mar but the year can mend ! 
But a last leaf— fear to touch ! . 210 

XLIII 

Yet should it unfasten itself and fall 
Edd^dng down till it find your face 
At some slight wind— (best chance of all) 

Be your heart henceforth its dwelling-place 
You trembled to forestall 215 

XLIY 

Worth how well, those dark grey ej^es, 

—That hair so dark and dear, how worth 
That a man should strive and agonise, 

And taste a very hell on earth 
For the hope of such a prize! 220 

XLY 

Oh, you might have turned and tried a man. 

Set him a space to wear^^ and Avear, 

And proA^e AAdiich suited more your plan. 

His best of hope or his Avorst despair, 

Yet end as he began. 225 
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XLYI 

But you spared me tliis^ like tlie heart you are, 

And filled my empty heart at a word. 

If you join two lives, there is oft a scar, 

The^?' are one and one, with a shadoAvy third; 

One near one is too far. 

XLYII 

A moment after, and hands unseen 

W ere hanging the night around us fast. 

But Ave kncAv that a bar aa-us broken between 
Life and life; Ave Avere mixed at last 
In spite of the mortal screen. 235 

XLYIII 

The forests had done it; there they stood; 

We caught for a second the poAAmrs at play: 

They had mingled us so, for once and for good, 
Their Avork AA^as done — aa'C might go or stay. 

They relapsed to their ancient mood. 240 

XLIX 

Hoav the AA^orld is made for each of us! 

Hoav all Ave percety e and knoAA’' in it 
Tends to some moments product thus, 

"When a soliI declares itself — to AAut, 

By its fruit — the thing it does! 245 

L 

Be Hate that fruit or Love that fruit. 

It forwards the General Deed of Man, 

And each of the Many helps to recruit 
The life of the race by a general plan; 

Each Imng his own, to boot. 
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LI 

I am named and known by that lionr’s feat; 

There took my station amd degree: 

So grew my own small life complete 

As nature obtained her best of me— - 
One born to love you. Sweet ! , y ‘ 255 

; LII \ 

And to watch you sink by the fire-side now 
Back again, as you mutely sit 
Musing by fire-liglit, that great brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it 
Yonder, my heart knows how ! ' . - . , 260 

LIII ■ ^ \ ; 

So, tho' earth has gained by one man more, . 

And the gain ’of earth must be Heaven/s gain too, 
And the whole is well Avorth thinking o^er 
A'Vhen the autumn comes: Avhich I mean to- do/. 
One day, as I said before. T 265 

XIV. THE GUARDI AX- AXOBL: ;/ 

/ / / A Picture at Eano 

^ ■ ■■ I ‘ •• y ' ■ 

Dear and great Angel, Avouldst thou onl^r leave - 
That child, AAdien thou hast done AAuth him, for me ! 
Let me sit all the day here, that AAdien eve 
'Shall find performed thy special ministry . V 
And time coine for departure, thou, suspending' 5 
Thy flight, .inayst see another child for -tending. 
An other still, to quiet and retrieve. ^ . 
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11 

Then I shall feel tliee step one step, no more, 

From where thou standest. now, to where I gaze, 

— ^ And suddenly my head is. covered o’er lo 

A^ith those wings, white above the child who prays 
Now on that tomb — and I shall feel thee guarding 
Me, out of all the world; for me, discarding 

Yon Heaven thy home, that waits and opes its door ! 

' . ni 

I would hiot look up thither past thy head 15 

Because the door opes, like that child, I know, 

For I should have thy gracious face instead. 

Thou bird of God! And wilt thou bend me low , 
Like him, and lay, like his, my hands together, . 
And lift them up to pray, and gently tether 20 
Me, as thy lamb tliere,-Avith thy garment’s spread ? 

■''Ay.-.;' ■ - 

If .tliis was ever granted, I would rest 

My head, beneath thine, Avhile thy healing hands 
Close-covered both my eyes beside thy breast. 

Pressing the brain, which too much thought expands, 
Back to its proper size again, and smoothing , 26 

Distortion doAvn till every nerve had soothing, 

And all lay quiet, happy and supprest. 

Hoav sooii all AAmrldly Avrong AAmuld be repaired ! 

L think hoAv I should vieAv the earth and skies 30 
And sea, Avhen once again my broAv Avas bared 
. After thy healing, AAdth- such different eyes. 
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Oj worlds as God lias made it ! all is beauty : 

And knowing tliis, is love^ and love is duty. 

Wliat further may be sought for or declared ? 35 

yi 

Guercino drew this angel I saw teach 

(Alfred^ dear fi-iend !) — that little child to pray^ 
Holding the little haaids up^ each to each 

Pressed gentl5^, — vdth his own head turned away 
Over the earth where so much lay before him 40 
Of work to do^ though Heaven was opening o’er him^ 
And he was left at Pane by the beach. 

VII ■ 

We were at Pano, and three times we went 
To sit and see him in his chapel there^ 

And drink his beauty to our soul’s content 45 

— My angel Avith me too: and since I care 
For dear Guercino’s fame, (to Avhich in poiver . 

And glory comes this picture for a dower, 

Fraught Avith a pathos so magnificent) 

YIII 

And since he did not Avork so earnestly 50 

At all times, and has else endured some Avrong, — 

I took one thought his picture struck from me. 

And spread it out, translating it to song. 

Mj Love is here. MGiere are you, dear old friend ? 
Hoav rolls the Wairoa at your Avorld’s far end ? 55 

This is Ancona, yonder is the sea. 


INCIDENT OF THE FIIENCH CAMP 


X7. INCIDENT OP THE PEENCH CAMP 

-I 

You knoW; we Prencli sfcormed Eatisboii: 

A mile or so away ' 

. Oil a little mouiicC Napoleon 
' Stood on our stormiiig-day; 

Witli neck out-tlirust, you fancy liow^ ' ^ 
Legs wide, arms locked beliind^ 

As if to balance tlie prone brow 
Oppressive vutli its mind. 

11 

Just as perliaps lie mused ‘^^My plans , 

/^Tliat soar^ to eartli may fall, 

^^Let once my army-leader Lannes 
“Waver at yonder wall/^ — 

Out Twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Pull-galloping j nor bridle drew 
Until die reached the mound. 

Ill 

Then off there flung in smiling joy,. 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 

You hardly could suspect — 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 

. vScarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was ail but shot in two. 
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IV 

'' Well/^ cried lie, ''Emperor, by GrocVs grace 25 

"WeVe got you Eatisboii! 

'•The MarsliaFs ill the market-place, * 

"And yoidll be there anon - 

"To see yonr flag-bird flap his vans 

"Where I, to heart/s desire, 30 

"Perched him! The Chief’s e^m flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. ' ; 

v 

The Chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle’s eye . - 35 

When her bruised eaglet breathes: . - , - 

"You’re Avounded!” "ISTay,” his. soldier’s pride : 

Touched to the quick, he said: , '■ 

"I’m killed. Sire!” And, liis Chief beside, v 

Smiling the boy fell dead. - 40 

XVL hlY LAST DUCHESS ■ 
Ferrara. 

That’s my last Duchess painted on the AA^all, ^ , 

-Looking as if she Avere alnm; I call 
That piece a AA^onder, noAv: Fra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. ; , 

Will’ t. please you sit and look at her ? I said 5 
"Fra Pandolf” by design, for neAmr read • 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, ; 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 
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But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) lo 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst^ 
How such - a glance came there ; so, laot the 
first 

Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, Twas not 
Her husband^s presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek : perhaps • 15 

Fra Paudolf chanced to say “Her mantle laps 
“Over my Lady’s wrist too much,” or “Paint v 
■(Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
“Half-flush that' dies along her throat;” such stuff 
Was coui^tesjT', she thought, and cause enough 20 
For calling up that spot of joy. vShe had . 

A heart . . . how shall I say ? . . . too soon made glad, 

Too easily impressed ; she liked whate’er 

She looked on, and her looks Avent everywhere. 

Sii', ■’tAvas all one! My favour at her breast, . 25 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

The- bough of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, the Avhite .mule 
She rode AAdth round the terrace — all and each 
Would draAV from her alike the approAung speech, 30 
Or blush, at least. She thanked men, — good; but 
: , tlianked . A 

SomehoAv ... I knoAV not hoAv ... as if she ranked 
My gif t -of a nine-hundred-years-old name 
With anybody’s gift. Who’d stoop to blame 
‘This sort of trifling? BAmn had you skill 35 

In, speech— (AAdiich L have not)— to make your -aauII 
Quite clear -to such an one, and say “Just this 
“Or that in you disgusts me ; here you miss, 
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there exceed the mark’^ — and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 40 

Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 

— E’en then would be some stooping, and I chuse 
Never to stoop. Oh, Sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’er I passed her ; but who passed without 
Much the same smile ? This grew; I gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together.. There she stands 46 
As if alive. Will’t j)lease you rise ? We’ll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat. 

The Count your Master’s known munificence 
Is ample warrant that no just pretence 50 

Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 
At starting, is iny object. Nay, we’ll go 
Together do^vn, Sir! Notice Neptune, though,. 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 55 

Wliich Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me. 

XYIL THE LAST HIDE TOGETHER ; ; 

. .1 ' 

I said — Then, Dearest, since ’tis so, 

Since now at length my fate I know, 

■ Since nothing all my love .avails. 

Since all, my life seemed meant for, fails, 

Since this Avas Avritten and needs must be — 5 
My AAdiole heart rises np to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness 1 
Take back the hope you gave , — 1 claim 
Only a memory of the same, . • 

— And this beside, if you Avill not: blame, 10 
Yoiir leaAm for one more last ride AAnth me. 


THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER G1 

II 

My mistress bent that brow of hers; 

Those deep dark eyes where pride demurs 
When pity would be softening through^ 

Fixed me a breathing- while or two 15 

With life or death in the balance: right! 

The blood replenished me again; 

My last thought was at least not vain: 

I and my mistress^ side by side 

Shall be together, breathe and ride, 20 

So one day more am I deified — 

"Wlio knows but the world may end to-night. 

III 

Hush! if you saw some western cloud 
All billowy-bosomed, over-bowed 
By many benedictions — suiTs 25 

And mooifis and evening star’s at once — 

And so, you, looking and loving best. 
Conscious grew, your passion drew 
Cloud, sunset, moonrise, star-shine too, 

Dovui on you, near and yet more near, 30 

Till , flesh must fade for heaven was here ! — ; 

Thus leant she and lingered — joy and fear ! 

Thus lay she a moment on my breast. - . 

IV 

Then we began to ride. My soul 

Smoothed itself out — a long-cramped scroll 35 

Freshening and fluttering in the wind. 

Past hopes already lay behind. 

*Wliat need to strive with a life aAviy? 
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Had I said had I done thiS;, 

So might I gain, so might I miss. 40 

Might she have loved me? just as well 
She might have hated, — who can tell ? 

Where had I iDeeii now if the Avorst befell? 

And here Ave are riding, she and I. 

. y ■ 

Fail I alone, in AA^ords and deeds? 45 

Why, all men strAe and Avho succeeds ? 

We rode; it seemed my spirit fleAV, 

SaAA^ other regions, cities iicaa^, 

As the AAmrld rushed by on either side. 

I thought, — All laboui', yet no less . 50 

Bear up beneath their unsuccess. 

Look at the end of AA^ork, contrast ' 

The petty Done, the Undone Amst, 

This Present of theirs the hopeful Past ! 

I hoped she would love me: here Ave ride;- 55 

- ^ YI 

AWiat hand and brain Avent eA^er paired ? 

What heart alike conceded and dared? 

What act piwed all its thought had been ? 
What Avill but felt the fleshly screen? ^ 

We; ride and I see her bosom heave. 

There^s man^?^ a croAAui for AAdio can reach. 

Ten lines, a statesmaiTs life in each 1 
The flag stuck on a heap, of bones, 

A, soldiePs doing 1 Avhat atones ? 

They scratch his name on the Abbe^^'-stones 
My riding is better, by their leave. 
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Wliat does it all mean_, poet ? well^ 

Your brains beat into I’lijT-tlim— you tell 
YHiat we felt only; you expressed 
You bold things beautiful the best, 70 

And pace them in rhyme so, side bj?- side. 

^Tis something, nay ^tis much — but then, 

Have you ^murself what^s best for men? 

Are you — poor, sick, old ere your time— 

. Hearer one whit your own sublime 75 

Than Ave who never liaA^e turned a rhyme ? 

Sing, riding^s a joy! For me, I ride. 


And you, great sculptor— so you gwe 
A score of ^mars to Art, her slave. 

And that^s your, Venus — whence Ave turn , 
To yonder girl that fords the burn I 
You acquiesce, and shall I repine? 

What, man of music, you, groAAm grey 
AVith notes and nothing else to say. 

Is this your sole praise from a friend, 
‘^‘’-G-reatly his opera^s strains intend, 

^^But in music -Ave knoAv hoAV fashions end !^ 
I gaA^e my 3muth— but aa^c ride, in fine. 


Y\nio. knoAA^s AAdiaFs fit for us? Had fate , 
Proposed bliss here should sublimate 
My being; had I signed the bond — 
still one must lead some life beyond, 

— HaA^e a bliss to die AAdth, dim-descried. 
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This foot once planted on the goalj 

This glory-garland round, my . sord, 95 

Could I descry siich ? Tiy and test ! 

I sink hack shuddering from the quest — 

Earth being so good, would Heaven seem best? 
How, Heaven and she are beyond this ride. 

X 

And yet — she has not spoke so long ! loo 

What if Heaven 'be that, fair and strong 
At life's best, with our eyes upturned 
Wluther life’s flower is flrst discerned. 

We, fixed so, ever should so abide? 

What if we still ride on, we two, 105 

With life for ever old yet new. 

Changed not in kind but in degree. 

The instant made eternity,— ■ 

And Heaven just prove that I and she 

Ride, ride together, for ever ride? lio 

XVIII. THE PIED PIPER OE HAMELIN; 

A Child’s Story 

{un-itten for, and inscribed to, W. M. the younger.) 

I 

Hainelin Town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city; 

' The river Weser, deep and mde. 

Washes its wall on the southern side; 

• A pleasanter sjiot you never spied; 5 

But, when begins my ditty. 

Almost five hundred years ago. 

To see townsfolk suffer sox 
From vermin, was a pity\ 
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II 

Rats ! . lo 

They fought the clogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cooks^ own ladles. 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, x5 

Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats. 

And even spoiled the women’s chats, 

By drowning their siieaking 
With shrieking and sciueaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 20 

HI 

At last the peoiile in a body 

To the To-\vn Hall came flocking: 

‘^’Tis clear,” cried they, “our Mayor’s a noddy; 

“And as for our Corporation — shocking 
“To think we buy gowns lined with erinine 25 
“For dolts that can’f or won’t determine . 

“What’s best to rid. us of our vermin ! 

“You hope, because you’re old and obese, 

“To find in the furry civic robe ease ? 

“Rouse up. Sirs! Give your brains a racking 30 
“To find the remedy we’re lacking, 

“Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing!” 

At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

IV 

An hour they sate in council. 

At length the Mayor broke silence: 

“For. a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell; 


35 
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At the cliamber door but a gentle tap? 

“Bless us,” cried the Mayor, “AyhaBs that?” 45 
(With the Corporation as he sat^ 

Looking little though wondrous fat ; 

Nor brighter was his eye^ nor inoister 
Than a too-long-opened oyster. 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous . 50 
For a plate of turtle green and glutinous) ^ 
“Onty a scraping of shoes on the mat? 

“Anything like the sound of a rat 
“Makes my heart go pit-a-pat!” 
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“Come in!” — the Mayor cried, looking bigger: .55 
And in did come the strangest figure ! * 

His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of jmllow and half of red; 

And he himself was tall and thin. 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 60 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin. 

No tuft on' cheek nor beard on chin. 

But lips where smiles Avent out and in— ' ■ 

There Avas no guessing his kith and kin! 

And nobody could enough admire . 65 

The tall man and his quaint attire: 

Quo til one: “IBs as my great-grandsire, 


X lUdiSt; ^'UUi liUllULLiiDj OtWlV-L J. 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 
^^All creatures living beneath the sun, 

^^That creep or swim or fly or run, , 

After me so as you never saw! 75 

And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm, . 

^‘The mole and toad and newt and \dper; 

^‘^And people call me the Pied Piper/^ ; 

(And here they noticed round his neck So 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe. 

To match with his coat of the self-same cheque ; 

And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe; 

And his fingers, the^^ noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 85 

Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled,) 

“Yet,” said he, “poor piper as I am, 

“In' TaiTary I freed the Cham, 

“Last June, from his huge- swarms of gnats; ' 90 

“I- eased in Asia the Nizam 

“Of. a monstrous brood of vampire-bats: 

“And, as for what your brain bewilders, 

“If I can rid- your town of rats 

“Wijd you give me a thousand guilders ?” - 95 

“One?. fift^T- thousand!” — was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 
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VII 

Into tlie street tlie Piper stept^ 

Smiling first a little smile, 

As if he knew what magic slept loo 

In his qniet pipe the while ; 

Then, like a musical adept, 

To blow the pipe his lips he Avrinkled, 

And green and blue his sharp eyes t\vinkled 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled; 105 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 

You heard as if an army muttered; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 

And out of the houses- the rats came tumbling, iio 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats. 

Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats. 

Grave old plodders, gay young f riskers, 

. Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins. 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 115 

Families b^^ tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing. 

And step for step they followed dancing, 120 

Until they came to the river AYeser 
Wherein all plunged and perished! 

—Save one who, stout as Julius Cmsar, 

Swam across and lived to carry > 

(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 125 

To Eat-land home his commentary: 
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Wliicli was, ^‘^At tlie first shrill notes of the pipe, 
heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 

‘^‘^And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

^^Into a cider-presses gripe : - 130 

^.^And a moving away of piclde-tub-hoards, 

^‘^And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 

^‘'And a drawing the corks of train-bil-flasks. 

And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks; 

^^And it seemed as if a voice 135 

(Sweeter far than by har ]3 or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, Oh rats, rejoice! 

^^The world is gromi to one vast drysaltery! 

^SSo munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon. 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon! 140 

^‘And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 

^^All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 

“Just as methought it said. Come, bore me! 

“ — I found the Weser rolling o^er me/^ 145 


VIII 


You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple ; 

“Go,^^ cried the Mayor, “and get long poles! 

“Poke out the nests and block up the holes! 
“Consult with carpenters and builders, 150 

“And leave in our town not even a trace 
“Of' the rats ! ^^— when suddenly, ux) the face 
Of the Piper perked in the market-place. 

With a, “ First, if you xilease, my thousand guilders ! 
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IX 

A thousand guilders! The Mayor looked blue; 155 
So did the Corporation too.' 

For council dinners niade rare havock 
With Claretj Moselle^ Vin-de-Graye, Hock; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar’s biggest butt with Pdienish. 160 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

AVith a gipsy coat of red and yellow! 

^‘^Beside/^ quoth the Mayor ndth a knowing wink^ 
^^Our business was done at the river’s brink; 

saw with our eyes the vermin sink^ . 165 

^^And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think. 

“So, fi’iend, we’re not the folks to shrink 
“From the duty of ghdng yon something for drink, 
“And a. matter of money to put in your poke; 

“But as for the guilders, what Ave spoke 170 

“Of them, as you Amry Avell knoAA", Avas in joke. 
“Beside, our losses haAm made us thrifty. 

“A thousand guilders! Come, take fifty!” - 
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X 

The Piper’s face fell, and he cried, 

“No trifling! I can’t Avait, beside! 

“PAm promised to Ansit by dinner time 
“Bagdat, and accept the prime- 
“Of the. Head-Cook’s pottage, all he’s rich in, 
“For haAmig left, in the Caliph’s kitchen, 

“Of a nest of scorpions no suiwtyor — 

“ With him I proA^ed no bargain-dityer, ./ 
“AA%h you, don’t thiiik Fll bate a stwer! 
“And folks AAdio put me in a passion ' , 

“May find me pipe to another fashion.” 
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XI : 

cried tlie Mayor, “ d^e tliink Fll brook 1S5 
“Being worse treated than n Cook? 

“Insulted by a lazy ribald 

“Witix Idle pipe and A^esture piebald? 

“You threaten us, felloAv ? Do your worst, 

“Blow your pipe there till you burst 190 

XII 

Once more he stept into the street; 

'And to his lips a, gain - 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musicians cunning 195 

Never gax^e the enraptured air) 

There was a rustling, that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry croAvds justling at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet Avere pattering, Avooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 200 
And, like f oavIs in a farm-yard Avhen barley is scattering. 
Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 205 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The Avonderful music Avith shouting and laughter. 

XIII 

The Mayor AA’^as dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they Avere changed into blocks of Avood, 

Dnablc to move a step, or cry 210 

To the children merrily skipping by— 

And could oidy folloAV Avith the eye 
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That jo3^ous crowd at tlie Piper^s back. 

But liow the Mayor Avas on the rack. 

And the Avretched Gomicirs bosoms beat, 215 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 
To AAdiere the Weser rolled its AAmters 
Eight in the AAmy of their sons and daughters !, 
HoAA^eAmr he turned from South to West, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 220 
And after him the children pressed; 

Great AA^as the joy in eAmiy breast. 

^^He neAmr can cross that mighty top! 

‘^Hde^s forced to let the piping drop, 

“And AA^e shall see our children stopl^^ 225 

When, lo, as they reached the mountaiiTs side, \ 

A AAmndrous portaP opened AAude, 

As if a caAmrn AA^as suddenly holloAA^ed ; 

And the Piper adAmnced and the children folloAved, 
And AAdien all AAmre in to the very last, 230 

The door in the mountain . side shut fast. 

Did I sa3^, all? Ho! One aa^s lame. 

And could not dance the AAdiole of the AA^aj^ ; 

And in after jmars, if you AAmuld blame 

His sadness, he AAms used to sa^^-^ — 235 

“IPs dull in our toAAUi since my playmates left! 

“I caAt forget that Ihn bereft 
“Of all the pleasant sights the^^ see, 

“Which the Piper also promised me. 

“For he led us, he said, to a joj^ous land, 240 

“Joining the toAAui and just at hand, 

“\Wiere AAuiters gushed and fruit-trees greAA^, 

“And floAA'Crs put forth a fairer hue;* 

“And eAmiy thing Avas strange and neAA’; 
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“The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here^ 245 
“And their dogs outran our fallow deer^ 

“And honey-bees had lost their stings, 

“And horses were born mth eagles’ wings: 

“And just as I became assured 

“My lame foot would be speedily cured, 250 

“The music stopped and I stood still, 

“And found myself outside the Hill, 

“Left alone against my will, 

“To go now limping as before, 

“And never hear of that country more!” 255 

XIV 

Alas, alas for ■ Hamelin ! 

There came intomiany a burgher’s pate 
A text which says, that Heaven’s Gate 
Opes to the Rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye takes a camel in! 260 

The Mayor sent East, West, North and South 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth, 

Wherever it was men’s lot to find him, 

Silvei: and gold to his heart’s content, 

If he’d only return the way he went, 265 

And bring the children behind him. 

But when they saw ’twas a lost endeavour, 

And Piper and dancers were gone for ever. 

They made a decree that lawyers never 

Should think their records dated duly 270 

If, after the day of the month and year. 

These words did not as well appear, 

“And so long after what happened here 
“On the Twenty-second of July, 
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“Thirteen hundred and seventy-six : 

And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the childreifis last retreat, 
They called it, the Pied Piper’s vStreet — . 
Where any one playing on pipe -or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labour. 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock A^th mirth a street so solemn; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 
They AAuote the stor3?' on a column, 

And on the great Church- WindoAV ]pa;inted 
The same, to make the Avorld acquainted . 
Hoav their children Avere stolen aAA^ay; 

And there it stands to this A^ery day. 

And I must not omit to say " 

That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 

Of alien people that ascribe 

The outlandish Avays and dress 

On Avhich their neighbours la^^- such stress, 

To. their fathers and mothers haAdng risen 

Out of some subterraneous prison 

Into AA^hich they Avere trepanned 

Long time ago in a mighty band 

Out of Hamelin toAvn in BrunsAAuck land, 

But hoAv or AAdiy, they don’t understand. 
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XV 

So, Wilty, let me and 3^011 be Avipers ’ 500 

Of scores out Avith all men—especially pipers : 

And, AAdiether the3^ pipe us free, from rats or from mice,- 
If AA^e’A’^e promised them aught, let us keep our promise. 
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XIX. A GRAMMARIAN^S EUXBRAL 

[Tme— Shortly after the revival of learniug in Europe.] 

Let US begin and cany up this corpse^ 

Singing together. 

Leave we the common crofts^ the vulgar thorpes^ 
Each in its tether 

Sleeping safe on the bosom of the plaiiij 5 

Cared-for till cock-croAv: 

Look out if yonder^s not the day again 
Rimming the rock-row ! 

That'^s the a^^propriate country; there^ maAs thought. 
Rarer, intenser, lo 

Self-gathered for an outbreak, as it ought. 

Chafes in the censer! 

Leave we the unlettered plain its herd and crop; 
Seek we sepulture 

On a tall mountain, citied to the top, 15 

Crowded with culture ! 

All the peaks soar, but one the rest excels; 

Clouds overcome it; 

No, yonder sparkle is the citadehs , - 

Circling its summit 1 20 

Thither our path lies; wind we up the heights: 

Wait ye the Avarning? 

Our loAv life Avas the levehs and the niglAs ; 

He^s for the morning! 

Step to a tune, square chests, erect the head, 25 
/•Ware the beholders! 

This is our master, famous, calm, and dead. 

Borne on our shoulders. 
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vSleep, crop and herd ! sleep, darkling thorpe and croft, 
Safe from the weather! 30 

He, whom we convey to his grave aloft, 

Singing together^ 

He was a man born with thy face and throat, 

JjjYiG Apollo 1 

Long he lived nameless : how should spring take note 35 
Winter would follow? 

Till lo, the little touch, and youth was gone 1 
Cramped and diminished, 

Moaned he, ^^JSTew measures, other feet anon 1 

dance is finivshed ^^ ? 40 

No, that’s the w'orld’s waj^l (keep the mountain-side, 
Make for the city,) 

He kneAv the signal, and stepped on with pride 
Over men’s pity; 

Left play for work, and grappled with the world 45 
Bent on escaping : 

^AVhat’s ill the scroll,” quoth he, “thou keepest furled ? 
“Show me their shaping, 

“Theirs, who most studied man, the bard and sage,— 
“Give!” — So he gowned him, 50 

Straight got by heart that book to its last page: 
Learned, we found him! 

Yea, but we found liim bald too — e^ms like lead, 
Accents uncertain: 

“Time to taste life,” another would have said, 55 
“IJp Avith the curtain!” — 

This man said rather, “Actual life comes next ? . 

. “Patience a moment! 

“Grant I have mastered learning’s crabbed text, 

“Still, there’s the comment, 60 
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/^Let me know all! Prate not of most or least, 
‘'^Painful or easy: 

^‘^Even to tlie crumbs Ikl fain eat up the feast^ 

‘^Ay, nor feel queasy 

Oil, such a life as lie resolyed to live, 65 

When he had. learned it. 

When he had gathered all books had to give ! 

Sooner, he spurned it. 

Image the whole, then execute the parts — 

Fancy the fabric 70 

Quite, ere you build, ere steel strike fire from 
quartz. 

Ere mortar dab brick! 

(Here^s the town-gate reached: there^s the market- 
place 

Gaping before us.) 

Yea, this in him was the peculiar grace 75 

(Hearten our chorus) 

That before living he'd learn how to live — 

No end to learning: 

Earn the means first — God surely will contrive 

Use for our earning, 8 c 

Others mistrust and say— But time escapes! 

^'Live now or never!" 

He said, “What's time? leave Now for dogs and 
apes! 

“Man has Forever." 

Back to his book then : deeper drooped his head : 85 
Calculus racked him : 

Leaden before, his eyes grew dross of lead: 

Tiossis attacked him.. 
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^‘NoWy Master, take a little rest!’'’ — not lie! 

(Caution redoubled ! 90 

Step two a-breast, the Avay winds narrowlj^) 
hTot a whit troubled, 

Back to his studies, fi'eslier than at first. 

Fierce as a dragon 

He (soul-liydroptic with a sacred thirst) 95 

Sucked at the flagon. 

Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 

Heedless of far gain. 

Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure, 

Bad is our bargain! , 100 

Was it not great ? did not he throw on God, 

(He loves the burthen) — 

God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen? 

Did not he magnify the mind, show clear 105 

Just what it all meant? 

Pie would not discount life, as fools do here, ■ 

Paid -by instalment 1 

He ventured neck or nothing — Heaven’s success 

Found, or earth’s failure: no 

‘^Wilt thou trust death or not?” He answered ^ Wes ! 
^Wence vfith life’s pale lure!” 

That low man seeks a little thing to do. 

Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 115 
Dies ere he knows it. 

Ifliat low man goes on adding one to one, •' 

His hundred’s soon hit : 

This high man, aiming at a million. 

Misses an unit. ' v 120 
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Tliat^ lias tlie world here— slionld he need the next^ 
Let the world mind him ! 

This, throws himself on God, and uniDerplext 
Seeldng shall find Him. 

, So, noth the throttling hands of Death at strife, 125 
Hroiind he at grammar ; 

Still, thro^ the rattle, parts of speech were rife: 

While he could stammer 
He settled Hof/i^s business — let it be ! — 

. Properly based Oun — 130 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 

' Dead from the waist down. 

Well, here^s the platform, here’s the proper place. 
Hail to your purlieus 

Air ye highfliers of the feathered race, 13S 

Swallows and curlews! 

Here’s the top-peak! the multitude below 
• Live, for they can, there. 

This man decided not to Live but Know — 

Bury this man there? 140 

Here- — here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds 
form. 

Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go!, let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send ! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects: 145 

Loftily lying. 

Leave him — still loftier than the world suspects. 
Living and d;^dng. 
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XX. HOLY-CmSS DAY 

On which the Jews were forced to attend an 
ANNUAL Christian Sermon in Rome 

[“Now was come about Holy-Cross Day, and now must my lord 
preach his first sermon to the Jews : as it was of old cared for in the 
merciful bowels of the Church, that, so to speak, a crumb at least 
from her conspicuous table here in Rome, should be, though but once 
yearly, cast to the famishing dogs, under-trampled and bespitten- 
upon beneath the feet of the guests. And a moving sight in truth, 
this, of so many of the besotted, blind, restive and ready-to-perish 
Hebrews! now maternally brought — nay, (for He saith, ‘Compel 
them to come in’) haled, as it were’, by the head and hair, and against 
their obstinate hearts, to partake of the heavenly grace. What 
awakening, what striving with tears, what working 6f a yeasty con- 
science ! Nor was my lord wanting to himself on so apt an occasion ; 
witness the abundance of conversions which did incontinently 
reward him : though not to my lord be altogether the glory .” — Diary 
hy the Bis hoj)’s Secretary, 1^00.'] 

Though what the Jew’^s really said, on thus being driven to church, 
was rather to this effect : — 

I ' . 

Fee, faw, fum! bubble and squeak! 

Blessedest Thursday's the fat of the week. 

Rumble and tumble, sleek and rough. 

Stinking and savoury, smug and gruff. 

Take the church-road, for the bell’s due chime 5 
Gives us the summons — ’tis sermoiiTtime. 

II 

Boh, here’s Barnabas! Job, that’s you? 

Up stumps Solomon — bustling too ? 

Shame, man ! greedy beyond your years 
To handsel the bishop’s shaving-shears? 

Fair play’s a jeAvel! leave friends in the lurch? 
Stand on a line ere you start for^the church. 
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III 

Higgledy piggledy; packed we He^ V 
Rats in a liamper/ swine in a sty, 

Wasps in a bottle, frogs in a sieve, 15 

Wonns iiYa carcase, fleas in a sleeve. - 

Hist ! : scpiare slioiilders, settle your tliinnbs 
And: buzz for the bishop — here he comes. 

IV 

Bow, woAv, wow — a bone for the. dog! 

I liken liis Grace to an acorned hog. 20 

What, a boy at his side, Avith the bloom of a lass, ' 
To help and handle my lord^s hour-glass! . , - 

Didst eA^er behold so lithe a chine? 

His cheek hath laps like a fresh-singed SAAdne. . 

Aaroifls asleep — shove hip to haunch, 25 

Or somebody deal him a dig in the paunch ! , 

Look at the purse Avith the tassel and knob, ■ 

And the gOAvn Avlth the angel and thingumbob. 
.’WliaRs'lie at, quotha? reading his text! 

Hoav yoLiVe his curtsey— and AAdiat comes next ? 30 

VI- 

See to our coiwerts — you doomed black dozen— 

No stealing aAvay — nor cog nor cozen ! 

A^oii fiAm that Avere thicA^es, deserve it fairly; 

You wSeA-en that AA^ere beggars, AAdll Iwe less sparely; 
You took youn^^to dip^Ded in Ihe hat, 35. 

Got fortune— and fortune gets you; iniiid that! . i. 
y. B, " -0 , 
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YII 

G-ive your first groan — compnnction^s at work ; 

And soft! from a Jew you mount to a Turk. 

LO; Micali, — tlie self-same beard on cliin 

He was four times already converted ini 40 

Here’s a knife, clip quick — it’s a sign of grace— 

Or lie ruins us all with his hanging-face. 

vm 

■\AGiom now is the bishop a-leering at ? 

I know a point where his text falls pat. 

I’ll tell him to-morroAV, a word just now 45 

Went to my heart and made me vow . 

I meddle no more with the worst of trades— 

Let somebody else pay his serenades. 

IX 

Groan all together now, whee — ^liee — hee 1 
It’s a-work, it’s a-work, ah, woe is me! - 50 

It began, when a herd of us, picked and placed, 
Were spurred through the Corso, stripped to the 
waist; • ; , 

Jew-brutes, with sweat and blood well spent 
To usher in worthily Christian Lent. 

X' 

It grew, when the hangman entered our bounds, 55 
Yelled, pricked us out to his church like hounds. 

It gpt to a pitch, when the hand indeed : 
IWiich gutted my purse, would throttle my creed. 
And it overflows, when, to even the odd, 

Men I helped to their sins, help me to their God. , 60 
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XI 

But now^ while the scapegoats leave our flock, 

And the rest sit silent and count the clock, 

Since forced to muse the appointed time 
On these precious facts and truths sublime, — 

Let us fitly employ it, under our breath, 65 

In saying Ben Ezra^s Song of Death. 

XII 

Eor ' Rabbi Ben Ezra-, the night he died, 

Called sons and sons^ sons to his side. 

And spoke, ‘^This world has been harsh and strange; 
Something is wrong, there needeth a change. 70 
But what, or where ? at the last, or first ? 

, 111 one point only we sinned, at worst. 

XIII 

^^The Lord will have mercy on Jacob yet. 

And . again in his border see Israel set. 

When Judah beholds Jerusalem, 75 

The stranger-seed shall be joined to them: 

To JacoVs House shall the Gentiles cleave. 

So the Prophet saith and his sons believe. 

XIV 

/‘^Ay, the children of the chosen race 
Shall carry and bring them to their place: h 80 

In the land of the Lord shall lead the same. 
Bondsmen and handmaids. Who shall blame. 

When the slaves enslave, the oppressed ones o^er 
The oppressor triumph for evermore? 

: - 6—2 ' 
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: ■ XV;: ■ 

^‘'Grocl spoke, and gave us tlie word to keep: 85 

Bade never fold tlie liands nor sleep 

^Mid a* faithless world,— at watcli and ward, .. 

Till Olirist at the end relieve our guard. ■ v 
By His servant Moses tlie watcli was set: ' ^ 

Though near upon cock-crow, we keep it yet. 90 

XYI 

“Thou! if Thou wast He, who at mid-watch came, 
By the starlight, naming a dubious Name ! 

And if, too heavy with sleeii— too rash 
With fear— G Thou, if that martyr-gash ' : , 

Fell on Thee coming to take Thine own, - ' W .^5 
And we gave the Cross, when we oived theH'lirD.ii’e— 

XYii • • 

“Thou art the Judge. We are bruised thus. ... 

.But, the. judgment over, join sides with us 1 ' • ; , t ' 
Thine too. is the cause ! and not more Thine 
. Than ours,. is the Avork. of these dogs and swine, .100 
Whose life laughs through and spits at their creed, ' 
Who maintain Thee in word, and defy Thee in deed ! 

; - . ' XVIII , 

“We Avithstood. Christ then? be mindful-how / ■ 

At least Ave withstand Barabbas iioav ! 

Was our outrage sore ? but the AA^orst AA^e spared, ,105 
To have called these — Christians, had Ave dared ! : ■ 
Let defiance to them, pay mistrust of Thee, 

And Kome make amends for Calvary! . 
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■ ■ - ■ XIX . ■ ^ 

“By tliG tortm-e, prolonged from age to age, 

By the infamy, Israehs heritage, ”0 

By the Ghetto’s plague, by the garb’s disgrace, 

By the badge of shame, by the felon’s place. 

By the branding-tool, the bloody whip. 

And the summons to Ohristiaii fellowship,- 

■' ' XX : ' \ - 

“We boast, our proof that at least the Jew >i 5 

Would wrest Christ’s name fi-om the Devil’s crew. 
Thy face took never so deep a shade 
But we fought them in it, God our aid! 

A trophy to bear, as we march, Thy band, 

South, East, and on to the Pleasant Land!” 120 

[I'he present Pope abolished this had business of the serHioii.— R.B.] 


XXI. THE STATUE AND THE BUST, 

There’s a palace in Florence, the world knows well. 
And a statue watches it from the square, ' . 
And this story of both do our tonmsinen tell. 

Ages ago, a lady there. 

At the farthest window facing the East 5 

Asked, “Wlm rides by with the royal air?” . . 

The brides-maids’ prattle around her ceased ; •: 

She leaned forth, one on either hand; , 

They saw how the blush of the bride increased—- 
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They felt by its beats her heart expand — lo 

As one at each ear and both in a breath 
Whispered; ^^The G-reat-D like Ferdinand/^ 

That selfsame instant; underneath, 

The Duke rode past in his idle way, 

Empty and fine like a swordless sheath. 15 

Gay he rode, with a friend as gay. 

Till he threw his head back — -^A¥ho is she ? 

— Bride the Riccardi biangs home to-day. 

Hair in heaps lay heavily 

Over, a pale brow spirit-pure— 20 

Carved like the heart of the coal-black tree. 

Crisped like a war-steed^s encolure — 

And vainly sought to dissemble her eyes 
Of the blackest black our eyes endure. . 

And lo, a blade for a knighBs emprise T' 25 
Filled the fine empty sheath of a mail; — 

The Duke grew straightway brave and ■wise. 

He looked at her; as a lover can; 

She looked at him, as one who awakes,^ — 

The Past was a sleep, and her life began. 30 

How, love so ordered for both their sakes, 

A feast was held that selfsame night 
In the pile which the mighty shadow makes. 

(For Via Larga is three-parts light, : . 

But the Palace overshadmvs one, 35 

Because of a. crime which may God requite! 
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i To Florence and God tlie wrong was done, 

Tlirougli the first republic's murder there 
I By Oosinio and his cursed son.) 

y The Duke (with the statue^s face in the square) 40 

; Turned in the midst of his multitude 

At the bright approach of the bridal pair. 

I Face to face the lovers stood 

‘ A single minute and no more, 

(Wliile the bridegroom bent as a man subdued — 45 

Bowed till his bonnet brushed the floor — 

For the Duke on the lady a kiss conferred, 

As the courtly custom Avas of yore. 

In a minute can lovers exchange a word? 

, If a Avord did pass, AAdiich I do not think, 50 

Only one out of the thousand heard. 

^ That was the bridegroom. At day’s brink 

He and his bride Avere alone at last 
In. a bed-chamber by a taper’s blink. 

Calmly he said that her lot AA^as cast, 55 

That the door she had passed AAms shut on her 
Till the final catafalk repassed. - 

The'Avorld ineanAAdiile, its noise and stir, 

Through a certain AAdndoAV facing the East 

She .could AAmtch like a coiwent’s chronicler., 60 

Since passing the door might lead to a feast, 

; And a feast might lead to so much beside, - 

I He, of many evils, chose the least. 
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'Freely 1 clioose too/^ said the bride — 

“Your window and its Avorld suffice/ V 65 

Eeplied the .tongue, while the heart replied—; 

“If I spend the night Avitli that devil twice,- 
May his window serve as my loop of hell ; 
YTiience a damned soul looks on Paradise ! 

“I fly to the Duke Avho loves me well, 70 

. Sit by his side and laugh at sorrow 
Ere I count another ave-belh 

^^^Tis only the coat of a page to borrow. 

And tie my hair in a horse-boy^s trim, 

.And I save my soul— but not to-morrow — 75- 

(She checked herself and her eye grew dim)— 

“My. father tarries to bless my state: 

- I. must keep it one day more for him. 

“Is one day more so long to wait? .h-Y'. 

Moreover the Duke rides past, I know ; --'bSo: 

We shall see each other, sure as fate.^’ 

She turned on her side and slept. Just so! 

"So we resolve on a thing and sleep : ' - ^ 

So did the lady, ages ago. 

That night the Duke said, “Dear or cheap - ^ 5 : 
As the cost of this cup of bliss may prove 
To body or soul, I will drain it deep.'’^ 

And on the morrow, bold with love, 

He beckoned the bridegroom (close, on call,. 

As his dutjr bade, by the DukeY alcove) 
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And smiled was a very funeral/ 

Your lady wiir think, this feast of ours,— 

A shame to efface, whatever befall ! . - 

^‘^What if we break from the Arno bowers. 

And try if Petraja, cool and green, 95 

. Cure last nighPs fault with this morning’s flowers ?” 

The bridegroom, not a thought to be seen 
On his steady broAv and quiet mouth. 

Said, Too much favour for me so mean ! 

^‘^But, alas! my lady leaves the South; loo 

Each wind that comes from the Apennine 
Is a menace to her tender jT-outh: 

‘‘^Nor a way exists, the wise opine. 

If she quits her palace twice this year, a 

To avert the flower of life’s decline.” 105 

Quoth the Duke, “A sage and a kindl5’" fear. 
Moreover Petraja is cold this spring: 

Be our. feast to-night as usual here!” 

And then to himself — Which night shall bring 
Thy bride to her lover’s embraces, fool — 119 

Or I am the fool, and thou art the king! 

^Wet my passion must wait a night, nor cool— 

For to-night the Envoy arrives from Prance, 

Whose heart I unlock with th^^self, tool. 

need thee still and might miss perchance. 115. 

To-da37-. is not wholly lost, beside. 

With its hope of 11137; ladjAs countenance: 
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“For I ride — what should I do but ride? 

And passing her palace^ if I list^ 

May glance at its window — well betide 120 

So said; so done : nor the lady missed 
One ray that broke from the ardent brow, 

ISTor a curl of the lips where the spirit kissed. 

Be sure that each renewed the vow, 

No morrow^s sun should arise and set 125 

And leave them then as it left them now. 

But next day passed; and next day yet. 

With still fresh cause to wait one day more 
Ere each leaped over the parapet. 

And still, as lovers brief morning wore, 130 

With a gentle start; half smilC; half sigh, 

They found love not as it seemed before. ‘ ' 

They thought it would work infallibly, 

But not in despite of heaven and earth — 

The rose would blow when the storm passed by. 13S 

Meantime they could profit in winter’s dearth 
, By vdnter’s fruits that supplant the rose : 

The world and its ways have a certain worth! 

Arid to press a point Avhile these oppose . ' . 

Were a simple policy, better wait: ; 140 

We lose no friends and we gain no foes. 

Meantime, worse fates than a lover’s fate, 

Who daily may ride and pass and look 
Where Iris lady watches behind the grate! 
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And slie — she watched the square like a book 145 * 
Holding one picture and only one^ ^ 

^Vliich daily to find she undertook: 

When the picture was reached the book was done. 
And she turned from the picture at night to scheme 
Of tearing it out for herself next sun. 150 

So weeks grew months, years^ — gleam by gleam 
The glory dropped from their youth and love. 

And both perceived they had dreamed a dream; 

Which hovered as dreams do, still above, — 

But who can take a dream for a truth? i 55 

Oh, hide our eyes from the next remove! 

One day as the lady saw her youth 
Depart, and the silver thread that streaked 
Her hair, and, worn by the serpeiiBs tooth, - 

The brow so puckered, the chin so peaked, — 160 

And wondered who the woman was, 

Hollow-eyed and haggard-cheeked. 

Fronting her silent in the glass — 

^hSummon here,^^ she suddenly said, 

Before the rest of my old self pass, 165 

Him, the Carver, a hand to aid, 

Who fashions the clay no love will change. 

And fixes a beauty never to fade. 

“Let Robbia^s craft so apt and strange 

Arrest the remains of young and fair, 170 

And rivet them while the seasons range. 
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“Make me a face on the window there 
Waiting as ever^ mute the while/ 

My love to pass below in the square ! 

“And let. me think that it may beguile A 75 

Dreary daj^s Avhich the dead must spend ^ 

Down in their darkness under the aisle— , 

“To say^ 'What matters it at the end? 

I did no moi’e while my heart was warm, 

Than does that image, my q)Rl<3-faced friend/ ■ i8o 

“"Wliere is the use of the lipA red charm, 

The heaven of hair, the pride of the brow. 

And the blood that blues the inside arm— . • 

“Unless we turn, as the soul knows how. 

The earthly gift to an end divine? - 185 

A lady- of cIqjJ is as good, I trow A / 

But long ere Eobbia^s cornice, fine ' .‘A: " 

With flowers and fruits which leaves enlace, , • / 

Was set where now is the empty shrine — , ‘ 

(And, leaning out of a bright blue space, 190 

As. h ghost might lean from a chink of sky. 

The:: passionate pale ladyA face — ' ; : . 

Eyeing ever with earnest eye . - 

And quick-turned neck at its breathless stretch, 

Some one who ever is passing by — ) J 95 

The. Duke had sighed like the. simplest wretch.-: ^ 

In Elorence, “Youth— my dream escaiDes 1. ' . - 

Will its record 'stay ?/- And he bade them fetch : . 
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Some subtle inoulder of brazen shapes— ' 

^^Can tlie soul, tlie will, die out of a. man 2 

Ere liis body find the grave that gapes? 

f‘^John of .Douay shall effect niy plan^ 

Set me on horseback here aloft, 

Alive, as the crafty scul|)tor can. 

In the very square I have crossed so oft! 2 

That men may admire, when future suns 
Shall touch the eyes to a pm-pose soft, 

■ ^AVliile the mouth and the brow stay brave in bronze 
Admire and say, A¥hen he was alive, 

Hoav he would take his pleasure oncek . - 

And it shall , go hard -but I contrive 
To listen, the while and laugh in my tomb ^ 

At idleness which aspires to strived 

nSo l’ while these wait the trump of doom, 

How do their spirits pass, I wonder, ' : 

Nights and days in the narrow room? 

Still, I suppose, they sit and ponder 
What a gift life was, ages ago. 

Six steps out of the chapel yonder. 

: Only they see not God, I knoAv, 

, Nor all that chivalry of His, . 

The soldier-saints who, row on row, 

Hum upward each to his point of bliss — . ' ^ 

Since, the" end of life being manifest. 

He had burned his way " thro’ the. world .to this. 
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I hear you reproach “But delay was best, 

For their end was a crime — Oh^ a crime Avill do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a test. 

As a virtue golden through and through, 

Sufficient to vindicate itself 230 

And prove its worth at a moments view. ' 

Must a game be played for the sake of pelf ? 

"Wliere a button goes, ^twere an epigram 
To offer the stamp of the very Guelph. 

The true has no value be^mnd the sham: 235 

As well the counter as coin, I submit, 

When your tablets a hat, and your prize, a dram. ■ 

Stake your counter as boldly every whit, 

Venture as truly, use the same skill, ‘ \- 

Do your best, whether winning or losing it, ' 240 


If you choose to iDlay! — is- my principle. * ' 

Let a man contend to the uttermost 

For his lifers set iDrize, be it what it will ! 

The counter our lovers staked was lost 

As sui’ely as if it were lavfful coin: HS 

And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 



Is, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin. 
Though the end in sight was a vice, I say. 
You of the virtue, (we issue join) 

How strive , you ? ' De te, fabula ! 
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XXII. “CHILDE HOI, AND TO THE DAEK 
TOWER CAME” 

(See Edgar’s Song in ‘Lear’) 

I 

My first thonglit was^ lie lied in every word, 

That hoary cripple,, with malicious eye 
Askance to watch the working of his lie 
On mine, and mouth scarce able to afford 
Suppression of the glee that pursed and scored 5 
Its edge at one more victim gained thereby. 

n 

What else should he be set for^ with his staff? 
What, save to waylay with his lies, ensnare 
All travellers that might find him posted there, 
And ask the road ? I guessed what skull-like laugh ic 
Would break, what crutch. ?gin ivi’ite my epitaph 
For. pastime in the dusty thoroughfare, 

III 

If at his counsel I should turn aside 
-Into that ominous tract which, all agree, 

Hides the Dark Tower. Yet acquiescingly it 
I did turn as he pointed; neither pride 
Nor hope rekindling at the end descried. 

So much as gladness that some end might be. 
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. , lY 

For, wliat mtli my whole Avoiid-wide wandering, 
Wliat ydtli iny searcli drawn out tliro^ years, my 
hope . . — 20 

Dwindled into a ghost not lit to cope ' 

With that obstreperous joy success would, bring,— 

I hardly tried noAv to rebuke the spring 

My heart made, finding failure in its scope. . 

Y -■ . - V.' 

As A^dlen a sick man very near to death . 25 

Seems dead indeed, and feels begin and end 
The tears and takes the farewell of each friend, 
And hears one bid the other go, draw breath 
Preelier outside, since all is o^er,^’’ he saith, 

/‘ And the blow fallen no grieving can amend^^;) 30 

YI 

-While some discuss if near the -other graves ' 

Be. room, enough for this, and when a day 
Suits best for carrjdng the corpse away, . - / 

• With care about the banners, scarves and staves,— 
And still the man hears all, and only craves : 35 
He. may not shame such tender love and stay. - 

. - ' YII ■ ■ /:■ / 

Thus, I had so long suffered in this quest. 

Heard failure iDrophesied so oft, been writ , 

So many times among “The BaaKF^ — to mt, ; 
The knights who to the DarkTowePs search addressed 49 
Their .‘steps — that just to fail as they, seemed best, 
And all the doubt Avas now— should I be fit. 
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Soj, qiiiet as despair^ I turned from liim, 

That hateful cripple, oiit of his highwaj^ 

Into the path he pointed- All the day 45 

Had been a dreary one at best, and dim 
Was settling to its close, yet shot one grim y 
^ Red leer to see the plain catch its estray. 


IX 

For mark ! no sooner was I fairly found 

Pledged to the plain, after a pace or two, 50 

. Than, pausing to throw backward a last view 
To the safe road, Twas gone; grey plain all round: 
Nothing but plain to the horizoids bound. 

; I might go on; nought else remained to do. v 


So, on I went.. I think I never saw 55 

Such starved ignoble nature; nothing throve: ' 
For flowers — as well expect a cedar grovel 
But cockle, spurge, according to their law . 

Might propagate their kind, Avith none to aAve, 

Yoidd think : a burr had been a treasure-trove. 60- 


V ■ x;i 

No! penury, inertness and grimace. 

In some strange sort, Avere the land’s j)ortion. ^SSee 
Or shut your eyes,” said Nature peevishly, 

^^It nothing skills: I cannot help my case:. 

’Tis tlie Last Judgment’s fire must cure this place, 65 
: Calcine, its clods and set my prisoners free.”- . 
y. B.,' y- ^ ■ ' 7... . 
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XII 

If tliere pnslied any ragged tliistle-sfcalk 

Above its mates, the bead was chopped— tbe bents 
Were jealous else. What made those holes and rents 
In the dock's harsh swarth leaves— bruised as to 
baulk 70 

All hope of greenness ? 'tis a brute must walk 
Pashing their life out, with a brutes intents. 

Xlir 

As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 
In leprosy; thin dry blades pricked the mud 
Which underneath looked kneaded up Avith blood. 75 
One stiff blind horse, his every bone a-stare, ' . 

Stood stupefied, howOTer he came there: ■ ' 

Thrust out past service from the devil’s stud.!.-. - 

. XIV 

Albrn ? he might be dead for aught I kiioAV, 

With that red, gaunt and colloped neck a-strain, 80 
And shut eyes underneath the rusty mane ; 

Seldom Avent such grotesqueness with such Avoe; - 
I neAmr suaa^ a. brute I hated so; 

He must be Avicked to deseiwe such' pain. ■ , : 

■ . ■ xv ■ . ' V 

T shut my eyes and turned them on my heart. 85 
As a man calls for Avine before he fights, 

I asked one draught of earlier, happier sights,. 
Ere fitly I could hope to play my part. _ 

Think first, fight afterAvards— the soldier’s art : 

One taste of the old time sets all to rights ! 


90 
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XVI 

Nob it! I fancied Cntlibert’s reddening face 
Beneath its garnitui’e of curly gold,^ 

Dear felloAVj till I almost felt liini fold 
An arm in mine to fix me to the place, 

That way he used. Alas, one night’s disgrace! 95 
Out Avent my heart’s new lire and left it cold. 

XVII 

Giles, then, the soul of honoui — there he stands 
Frank as ten years ago when knighted first. 

What honest men should dare (he said) he durst. 
Good— but the scene shifts — faugh I what hangman’s 
hands loo 

Pin to his breast a parchment ? his own bands 
Read it. Poor traitor, spit upon and curst 1 

XVIII 

Better this Present than a Past like that; 

Back therefore to m^^ darkening path again. 

No sound, no sight as far as eye could strain. 105 
Will the night send a howlet or a bat? 

I asked: when something. on the dismal flat 

Came to arrest my thoughts and change their train. 

XIX 

A sudden little river crossed my path 
As unexpected as a serpent' comes. • 

No sluggish tide congenial to .the glooms — 

This, as it frothed by, anight have been a bath 
For the fiend’s glowing hoof — to see the wrath 
Of its black eddy bespate with flakes and spumes. 
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XX 

So petty yet so spiteful! all along/ nS 

Low scrubby alders kneeled down over it; 

Drenched willows flung them headlong in a fit 
Of mute despair, a suicidal throng: 

The river which had done them all the wrong, 

I^Hiate’er that was, rolled by, deterred no whit. 120 

XXI 

AVhich, while I forded, — good saints, Iioav I feared 
To set my foot upon a dead maids cheek. 

Each step, or feel the spear I thrust to seek 
Eor holloAVS, tangled in his hair or beard ! . • ; - 

“It- may have been a AAmter-rat I speared, 125 : 

But, ugh ! it. sounded like a baby^s shriek. 

XXII 

Glad Avas I AAdien I reached the other bank. 

Noav for a better country. Vain presage [ 

Who AA^ere the stragglers, AAdiat AAmr did the'y '.AA^age 
Whose savage trample thus could pad the dank 139 
Soil to a plash? toads in a poisoned tank, 

Or AAuld cats in a red-hot iron cage — ; 

XXIII : 

The fight must so liaAm seemed in that fell cirq^ue.. . 

„ What penned them there, Avith all the plain to 
choose ? ^ ’ 

No foot-print leading to that horrid ineAvs,- ' W 
None out of it. Mad breAvage set to AAmrk ^ - 
Their brains, no doubt, like galley-slaAms the Turk 
Pits' for his pastime, Christians against JeAvs. 
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XXIV ; 
And more than that— a furlong on— why, there ! 

What l3ad. use was that engine for, that wheel, 140 
Or brake, not wheel — that harrow fit to reel 
Men’s bodies, out like silk? Mutli all the air 
Of Tophet’s tool, on earth left unaware, 

Or brought to sharpen its rusty teeth of steel. 

XXV 

Then came a bit of stubbed ground, once a wood, 145 
■ Next a marsh, it would seem, and now mere earth 
Desperate and done with; (so a fool finds mirth,. 
Makes a thing and then mars it, till his mood 
Changes and off he goes!) mthin a rood — 

Bog, clay and rubble, sand and stark black 
dearth. 150 

XXVI 

Now^ blotches rankling, coloured gay and grim. 

Now patches where some leanness of the soil’s 
Broke into moss or substances like boils; , 

Then came some palsied oak, a cleft in him 
Like a distorted mouth that splits its rim .155 

Gaping at death, and dies while it recoils. 

XXVII A ' 

.And just as far as ever from the end! 

Nought in the distance but the evening, nought 
To point my footstep further ! At the thought, 

A great black bird, Apollyon’s bosom-friend, . 160 

Sailed past, nor beat his wide vdng dragon-penned 
That brushed my cap— perchance the guide I sought. 
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XXVIII 

For, looking up, aware I soineliow grew, 

^Spite of the dusk, the plain had given place 
All round to mountains —with such name to grace 165 
Mere ugly heights and heaps now stolen in view. ' 
How thus they had surprised me, — solve it, you! 
How to get from them was no clearer case. . 


XXIX 

Yet half I seemed to recognise some trick 

Of mischief happened to me, God knows when— 170 
In a bad dream perhaps. Here ended, then. 
Progress this way. When, in the very nick 
Of giving up, one time more, came a click 
As Avhen a trap shuts — youh^e inside the den ! 


XXX 

Burningly it came on me all at once, ' 

This was the place! those two hills on the right> 
Crouched like two bulls locked horn in horn in- fight; 
While to the left, a tall scalped mountain . . . Dunce, 
Fool, to be dozing at the very nonce. 

After a life spent training for the sight! 180 

XXXI 

What in the midst la^^ but the Tower itself? 

The round squat turret, blind as the fooks heart. 
Built of brown stone, without a counterpart 
In the whole world. The tempesPs mocking elk 
Points to the shipman thus the unseen shelf 185 
He strikes on, only when the timbers start. 
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XXXII „ 

Not see ? because of niglit j)erliaps ?— Why, day 
Came back again for that! before it left, 

The dying sunset kindled through a cleft: 

The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay, 190 

Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay, — 

“Now stab and end the creature — to the heft!^'’ 

XXXIII 

Not hear ? when noise was everywhere ! it tolled 
Increasing like a bell. Names in my ears, 

Of all the lost adventurers my peers,— 195 

How such a one was strong, and such was bold. 
And* such was fortunate, yet each of old 
Lost, lost! one moment knelled the woe of years. 

^ XXXIY 

There they stood, ranged along the hill-sides, met 
To view the last of me, a living frame 200 

For one more picture ! in a sheet of flame 
I saw them and I knew them all. And yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set. 

And blew. “C/uZcZe Boland to the Darlc Toioer came’^ 
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• XXIIL AN EPISTLE ; , 
Containing THE 

STRANGE MEDICAL EXPERIENCE OE K2VRSHISH, 

THE Arab Physician . . . 

Kai'sliislL tlie pickev-up of leaiaiing’s crumbs, 

The not-incurious in Grod’s liandiwork 
(This maids-flesh He hath admirably made, 

Blown like a bubble, kneaded like a paste, 

To coop up and keep down on earth a space ' -5 

That puff of vapour from His mouth, maiPs:soul) , . 
— -To Abib, all-sagacious in our art, 

Breeder in me of what poor skill I boast, 

Like me inciuisitive hoAv pricks and cracks 
Befall. the flesh through too much stress and strain, -. -lo 
Wherebj^ the wily vapour fain would slip 
Back and rejoin its source before the term, — 

And aptest in contrivance, under God, . 

To baffle it by deftly stopping such: — 

The vagrant Scholar to his Sage at home . .15 
Sends greeting (health and knowledge, fame with 
peace) \ . 

Three samples of true snake-stone — rarer still, v. 

One of the other sort, the melon-shaped, ''"'s 

(But fitter, pounded fine, for charms than drugs) : 
And writeth now the twenty-second time. /, 20 

My journepngs were brought to Jericho : 

Thus - I resume. Who studious in our art . 
Shall counf a little labour . unrepaid ? 

I have shed sweat enough, left flesh and bone 
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On many a flinty furlong of tliis land. 25 

Also^ tlie coimtry-side is all on fire 
With rumours of a marcliing liitlierward : 

Some say Yespasian cometli, some, liis son. ' 

A black, lynx snarled and pxncked a tufted . ear; 

Lust of 1x13^ blood inflamed his yellow balls: 3c 

I cried and threw my staff and he was gone. 

Twice have the robbers stripped and beaten me, 

And once a town declared me for a spy, 

But at the end, I reach Jerusalem, 

Since this poor covert where I pass the night, 35 
.This Bethany, lies scarce the distance thence 
A man with plague-sores at the third degree 
Euns till he drops down dead. Thou laughest here ! 
. ^Sooth, it elates me, thus reposed and safe. 

To void the stuffing of my travel-scrip 40 

And share with thee whatever Je^vry yields. 

A viscid choler is observable t 

In tertians, I was nearly bold to say. 

And falling-sickness hath a happier cure 
Than our school wots of: there’s a spider here 45 
Weaves no web, watches on the ledge of tombs. 
Sprinkled with mottles on an ash-grey back; 

Take five and drop them . . . but who knows his -mind^ 
The Syrian run-a-gate I trust this to? 

His service payeth me a sublimate. - 50 

Blown up his nose to help the ailing eye. 

Best wait : I reach Jerusalem at morn. 

There set in order my experiences, 

G-atfier what most deserves, and give thee all— 

Or I might add, Judaea’s gum-tragacantli 55 

. Scales oif in purer flakes, shines clearer-grained, ; 
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Cracks ’twixt the pestle and the porphyry^ 

In line exceeds oar produce. Scalp-disease 
Confounds nie^ crossing so with leprosy— 

Thou hadst admired one sort I gained at Zoar— 6o 
But zeal outruns discretion. Here I end. 

Yet stay: my Syrian blinketh gratefully, 
Profcesteth his devotion is my price — 

Suppose I write what harms not, though he steal? 

I half resolve to tell thee, yet I blush, 65 

What set me off a- writing first of all. 

An itch I had, a sting to write, a tang! 

For, be it this towiTs barrenness— or else 
The Man had something in the look of him— 

His case has struck me far more than Tis worth. 70 
So, pardon if — (lest presently I lose 
In the great press of novelty at hand 
The care and pains this somehow stole from me) 

I bid thee take the thing while fresh in mind,; ‘ 
Almost in sight — for, Avilt thou have the truth?- 75 
The very man is gone from me but. now, 

Whose ailment is the subject of discourse. . 

Thus then, and let thy better wit help all. 

Hhs but a case of mania — subinduced 
By epilepsy, at the turning point • So 

Of trance prolonged unduly some three days, 

YHien, by the exhibition of some drug 

Or spell, exorcization, stroke of art 

Unknown to me and which Twere well to know. 

The evil thing out-breaking all at once ' r. 85 
Left the man whole and sound of body indeed,— 
But, flinging, 'SO to speak, lifers gates too wide, ■ 
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Making a clear liouse of it too suddenly, 

The first conceit that entered iniglit inscribe 
Whatever it was minded on tlie wall 90 

So plainly at that vantage, as it were, 

(First come, first served) that nothing subsequent 
Attainetli to erase those fancy-scrawls 
The just-returned and new-established soul 
Hatli gotten now so tlioroughly by heart 95 

That henceforth she will read or these or none. 

And first — the man’s own firm conviction rests 
That he was dead (in fact they buried him) 

—That he was dead and then restored to life 

By a Nazarene physician of his tribe: 100 

— ’Sa 37 'eth, the same bade Rise,” and he did rise. 

Such cases are diurnal,” thou wilt cry. 

Not so this figment! — not, that such a fume. 

Instead of giving way to time and health. 

Should eat itself into the life of life, • '105 

As saffron tingeth flesh, blood, bones and all! 

For see, how he takes up the after-life. 

The man — it is one Lazarus a Jew, 

Sanguine, proportioned, fifty years of age. 

The body’s habit wholly laudable, no 

As much, indeed, beyond the common health 
As he were made and put aside to show. 

Think, could we penetrate by mij drug 
. And bathe the wearied soul and worried flesh. 

And bring it clear and fair, by three da^^s’ sleep! 1 15 
Whence has the man the balm that brightens all ? 
This, grown man eyes the world now like a child. 
Some elders of his tribe, I should premise, 

Led in their friend, obedient as a sheep, 
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The law of that is known to -him as this — ■ 

Plis heart and brain move there^ his feet stay here. 185 
So is the man perjDlext with impulses 
Sudden to start off crosswise^ not straigdit on, 
Proclaiming what is Eight and Wrong across, 

And not along, this black thread through the blaze — ^ 
^"^It should be^^ baulked by ^‘"here it cannot be.^^ 190 
And oft the maiTs soul springs into his face 
As if he saw again and heard again 
Plis sage that bade him ^^Eise” and he did rise. 
Somethiug, a word, a tick of the blood mthin 
Admonishes— then back he sinks at once 195 

To ashes, that was very fire before. 

In sedulous recurrence to his trade 
Whereby he earneth him the daily bread; 

And studiously the humbler for that pride, v "- 
Professedly the faultier that he knows 200 

God^s secret, while he holds the thread of life. 
Indeed the especial marking of the man 
Is prone submission to the Heavenly Avill — 

Seeing it, Avhat it is, and why it is. . 

Hayeth, he will wait patient to the last 205 

For that same death which must restore his being 
To equilibrium, body loosening soul . 

Divorced even now by iDremature full growth : 

He will live, nay, it please tli him to live. 

So long as God please, and just how God please. 210 
He even seeketh not to please God more 
(Which meaneth, otherwise) than as God please. 
Hence I perceive not he affects to preach 
The. doctrine of his sect whatever it be—"' 

Make proselytes as madmen . thirst to do : "215 
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How can lie give liis neigliboiir tlie real, ground, 

His own comdction ?. ardent as, lie is — 

Call Ills great trutli a lie, why, still the old 
“Be it as God please^^ reassnreth him. 

I probed the sore as, thy disciple should — 220 

“How> beast,^Vsaid “this stolid carelessness 
Sufficeth thee, when Home is on her inarch 
To stamp out like a little siiark thy town, 

Thy tribe, thy crazy tale and thee at once ? 

He merely looked with his large eyes on me. 225 
The man is apathetic, you deduce ? 

Contrariwise he loves both old and young. 

Able and weak — affects the very brutes 
And birds— how say I? flowers of the held — 

. As a Avise ivorkman recognises tools 230 

In a master’s workshop, loving what they make. 
Thus is the. man as harmless as a lamb: ’ 

Only impatient, let him do his best, 

Atdgnorance and carelessness and sin— 

An indignation Avhich is promptly curbed : 235 

As Avhen in certain. traA^els I have feigned 
To be an ignoramus in our art 
According to some .preconceived design, 

. And happed to hear the land’s .practitioners 
Steeped in conceit , sublimed by ignorance, 240 

Prattle fantastically on disease. 

Its cause and cure. — and I must hold my peace ! 

Thou Avilt object — Avhy haA^e I not ere this 
Sought out the sage himself, the Nazarene 
l^Gio AAO’ought this cure, enquiring at the source,- 245 
Conferring AAutli the frankness that befits ? - 
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Alas! it grievetli me^ the learned leech 
Perished in a tumult many: years ago, 

Accused,— our learning's fate^ — of wizardry,. . 
Eehellion, to the setting up a rule ^ 250 

And creed prodigious as described to me. * 

His death, which happened when the earthquake fell 
(Prefiguring, as soon appeared, the loss 
To occult learning in our lord the sage 
That lived there in the pyramid alone) . V 255 

Was wrought by the mad people — that^s their wont— 
On vain recourse, as I conjecture it, ; 

To his tried virtue, for miraculous help — 

How could he stop the earthquake? That^ s', /their 
way! . ' - ' 

The other imputations must be lies: ^ ' '260 

But take one — though I loathe to give it thee, 

In mere respect to any. good man^s fame ! 

(And after all our patient Lazarus 
Is stark ma^; should we count on what he says? . 
Perhaps not: though in writing to a leech ; 265. 
^Tis. well to keep back nothing of a case.) 

This man so cured regards the curer then. 

As - God forgive me— who but God himself. 

Creator and Sustainer of the world, 

; That came and dwelt in flesh on it awhile ! 270 . 

— Say eth that such an One was born and lived. 
Taught, healed the sick, broke bread at his own 
^ house, i 

Then died, with Lazarus by, for aught I know; ^ 

And yet was ... what I said nor choose repeat, -V 

And must have so avouched himself, , in fact,, ‘ .275 

In. hearing of this very Lazarus 
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Who saith— but why all this of what he saith? 

Whj^ write of trivial matters, - things of price 
Calling at every moment for remark ? 

I noticed on the margin of a pool •, 280 

Blue-flowering borage, the Aleppo sort, 

Aboundeth, very nitrous. It is strange! , 

Thy pardon for this long and tedious case. 

Which, now that I review it, needs must seem 

Unduly dwelt on, prolixly set forth. 285 

Nor I myself discern in what is writ 

Good cause for the peculiar interest 

And awe indeed this man has touched me with. 

Pe;rhaps the journey’s end, the weariness 

Had wrought upon me first. I met him thus— 290 

I crossed a ridge of short sharp broken hills ^ - ^ 

Like , an old lion’s cheek-teeth. Out there came, 

A moon made like a face with certain spots 
Multiform, manifold and menacing: ^ , 

Then a 'wind rose behind me. So we met . 295 

In this old sleepy town at unaware. 

The tnan and I. I send- thee what is mit. 

. Regard it as a chance, a matter risked 
To this ambiguous Syrian — he may lose, 

Or steal, or give it ’thee with equal good. 300 

Jerusalem’s repose shall make amends 

For time this letter wastes, thy time and mine; 

Till when, once more thy ]pardon and farewell! . 

Th^ very God ! think, Abib ; dost thou think ? 

So, the All- Great, were the All-Lo\dng. too— ' jcs 
So, through the thunder comes a Amman voice 

Y, B. ' : - ^ : ■ 8 
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Saying, 0 heart I inadej a heart beats here ! 

Face, My hands fashioned, see it in Myself. - 
Thon hast no power nor may’st conceive of Mine, 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 310 

And thou must love Me who have died for theeF^ 
The madman saith He said so : it is strange. 

XXIV. FRA LIPPO LIPPI 

I am poor brother Lippo, by your leave ! 

You need not clap your torches to my face. 

Zooks, whaPs to blame? you think you see a monk! 
What, iPs iiast midnight, and you go the rounds. 
And here you catch me at an alley’s end - 5 

Where sportive ladies leave their doors ajar. 

The Carmine’s mj cloister : hunt it up. 

Do, — harry out, if you must show your zeal, . 
Whatever rat, there, haps on his W3‘ong hole,-.; 

And nip e^i softling of a wee white mouse,,. 10 
Wehe, 'wehe^ that’s crept to keep him company I ’ 

Alia, you know your betters? Then, you’ll take 
Your hand away that’s fiddling on my throat, 

And please to know me likewise. Who am I ? , 
Why, one, sir, who is lodging with a friend ' 15 

Three streets off— he’s a certain ... how d’ye call ? 
Master— a ... Gosimo of the Medici, 

In the house that caps the corner. Boh ! you were 
best! 

Remember and tell me, the day you’re hanged. 

How you affected such a gullePs-gripe ! - 20 

But you, sir, it concerns you that your knaves 
Pick up a manner nor discredit you. 
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Zooks, ai*e we pilcliarcis, that tliey SAveep the streets 
And count fair prize AAdiat comes into their net? 
He^s Judas to a tittle, that man is ! 25 

Just such a face! Avhy, sir, you make amends. 

Lord, Fm not angry! Bid your hangdogs go' 

Drink out this quarter-florin to the health 
Of the munificent House that harb.ours me 
(And many more beside, lads! more beside!) 30 
And albs come, square again. Fd like his face — 
His, elboAAdng on his comrade in the door 
With the pike and lantern,- — ^for the slaA^e that holds 
John Baptises head a-dangle by the hair 
With one hand (‘^Jook you, noAv,^^ as Avho should 
say) - ' 35 

And his' weapon in the other, yet uiiAAdped ! 

It\s not your chance to have a bit of chalk, 

A Avood-coal or the like ? or you should see ! 

Yes, Fm the painter, since you style me so. 

What, brother Lippo’s doings, up and doAvn, ■ 40 
You knoAv them and they take you? like enough! 

.1 saAV the proper twinkle in joiir eye~^ 

^Tell you, I liked your looks at Amry first. 

LeFs sit and set things straight no aa", hip to haunch. 
Here^s spring come, and the nights one makes up 
bands. • 45 

To roam the toAAUi and sing out carniAml, 

And IVa been three AA^eeks shut Avifchin my meAA",: 
A-painting for the great man, saints and saints 
And saints again. I could not paint all night— 

Ouf ! *1 leaned out of window for fresh air. 50 

There came a hurry of .feet, and little- feet, 

A SAveep of. lute-strings, laughs, and Avhifts of song, — 
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Floioer 6 ^ the hroom, 

Tahe away love ^ and our earth is a tomb ! . 

Flower 0^ the quioice^ . ;55 

J let Lisa go], and what gooFs in life since? 

Flower o^ the thyme-— Sbud: so on. Jioimd they went. 
Scarce had they turned the corner when a titter 
Like the skipping of rabbits by moonlight,— -three 
slim shapes— • , . ; ^ 

And a face that looked up . . . zooks, sir, flesh’ and • 
blood, - -60 

That’s all Fm made of! Into shreds it went, 

Curtain and counterpane and coverlet, : ' ■ 

All the bed-furniture — a dozen knots, ;'v 

There was a ladder! down I let myself, 

Hands and feet, scrambling somehow, and so dropped, 65 
And after them. I came up with the fun : \ 

Hard by Saint Laurence, hail fellow, well met,— 
Floioer-o^ the Q'ose, - : > ' 

If Fve been merry j ivhat matter ivho Imoivs? 

And so as I Avas stealing back again - ^ 

To get to bed and have a bit of sleep ■ ^ ■ 

Ere I rise up to-morroAV and go Avork 
On Jerome knocking at his poor old breast 
With his great round stone to subdue the flesh, ; ; 

You snap me of the sudden. Ah, I see!. . iii rs 
Though your eye tAAnnkles still, you shake your head— . 
Mine- s shaved, — a monk, you say — the sting’s in that! 

If Master Cosimo announced himself. 

Mum’s the AArnrd naturally ; but a monk ! :v ^ 
Gome, Avhat am I a beast for ? tell, us, noAv ! 

I was a baby Avhen my mother died , 7- >: 

And father died and left me in the^^s^^^ 
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I starved there, God knows how, a year or two 
On fig-skins, melon-parings, rinds and shucks, 

Eefiise and rubbish. Oiie fine frosty day 85 

My stomach being empty as your hat, 

The wind doubled me up and down I went. 

Old >Aunt Lapaccia trussed me with one hand,^ 

(Its fellow was a stinger as I knew') 

And SO along the wall, over the bridge, 90 

By the straight cut to the convent. Six w^ords, there. 
While I stood munching my first bread that month: 

So, boy, you’re minded,” quoth the good fat father 
Wiping his own mouth, ’twas refection-time, — 

^^(To quit this very miserable world? 95 

Will you renounce” ... The mouthful of bread? 

. thought I; . 

By no means! Brief, they made a monk of me; 

I. did renounce the world, its pride and greed. 

Palace, farm, villa, shop and banking-house, •, 

Trash, such as these poor devils of Medici , . 100 

Have given their hearts to— all at eight years old.. 
Well, sir, -I found in time, you may. be . sure, 

’Twas hot for nothing — the good bellyful, 

The Avar m serge and the rope that goes all round,, 
'And, day-long blessed idleness beside! 105 

Let’s see Avhat the urchin’s fit fox'”— that came next. 
Hot oveimiuch their Avaj^-, I must confess. 

- Suclr a to-do ! they tried me with their books. 

Lord,; they’d have taught me Latin in pure waste ! 
Flower 0’ the clove, no 

All the Latin I construe is, I love I 

Buk'mind you, Avhen a boy stai'ves in the; streets 
Bight years togethei', as my foidune Avas, 
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Watcliing folk’s faces to know wlio Avill fling * 

Tlie bit of lialf-s tripped, grape-buncli lie desires, . ns 
And who will curse or kick him for his pains— :■ . 
Which gentleman processional nnd fine, 

Holding a candle to the Sacrament 
Will wink and let him lift a plate and catch 
The droppings of the wax to sell again, , 120 

Or holla for the Eight and have him whipped,— 
How vsay I? — nay^ which dog bites^ which lets drop 
His bone from the heap of offal in the street,— 
Why, soul and sense of him grow sharp alike, i ; 

He learns the look of., things, and none the less 125 
Eor admonitions from the hnnger-pinch. ; 

I had a store of such remarks, be . sure, . 

'Wliich, after I found leisure, turned to use:. : 

I drew, men’s faces on my copy-books. 

Scrawled • . them ivithin the antiphonary ’s. marge,. 13Q 
Joined legs and arms to the long music-notes,. 

Found nose and eyes and chin for A.s and B.s," . 
And made a string of . pictures of . the world . v . . 
Betwixt tlie ins and outs of verb and noun. 

On the wall, the bench, the door. The monks looked 
black.. 135 

"'^Nay,” quoth the Prior, ^‘'turii him out, d’ye say ?, 
In no wise. . Lose a crow and. catch a lark. 

What if at last we get our man of parts. 

We Carmelites, like those Oamaldolese. , 

And Preaching. Friars, to do our church up fine ,140 
And iDut the front on it that ought to be!” 

And hereupon they bade me daub away. 

Thank you 1 my head being crammed, their- w^lls a 
blank. 
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Nevei’ was siicli prompt cl isemburdeiiing. 

Firstj every sort of monk, the black and white, 145 
I drew them, fat and lea,.n : then, folks at church, 
From good old gossips waiting to confess 
Their cribs of baa'rel-droppings, candle-ends, — 

To the breathless fellow at the altar-foot. 

Fresh from his murder, safe and sitting there .150 
With the little children round him in a row 
Of admiration, half for his beard and half 
For that white anger of his victim’s son 
Shaking .a. fist at him with one fierce arm, 

Signing himself with the other because of Christ 155 
(Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 
After the passion of a .thousand years) 

Till some poor girl, her apron o’er her head 
Which the intense eyes looked through, came at eve 
On tip-toe, said a word, dropped in a loaf, 160 

Her pair of ear-rings and a bunch of flowers 
The brute, took growling, prayed, and then was 
gone. ... , 

I painted all, then cried “’tis ask and have — 
Choose,, for more’s ready!” — laid the. ladder flat, 
And showed my. covered bit oi. cloister-wall. . 165 
The monks closed in a circle, and praised loud 
Till checked, — taught what to see and not to see. 
Being simple bodies,— ^Hhat’s the. very, man! 

Look at the -boy, who stooiDs to, pat the dog! 

That woman’s like the Prio.r’s niece who comes 170 
To care about his asthma: it’s the life I ” 

But there my triumph’s straAv-fire flared and funked — 
Their betters took their turn to see and say: , 

The Prior and the learned pulled a face 

• ' ■ .1 
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And stopped all - that in no time. /'How ? wllat^s 
liere ? ' ^ ^75 

Quite irdnT the inarlc of painting^ bless ns all ! 

FaceSj arms; legs and bodies like the true 
As much as pea and }3eal Ws devihs game ! - 

Your, business is not to catch men with show, ; . ' 
With homage to the perishable clay, iSo 

But lift them over it, ignore it all, 

Alake them forget there^s such a thing as flesh. 

Your business is to paint the souls of men— / ■ 

MaAs soul, and iFs a fire, smoke, ...no iks not... 

It^s vapour done up like a new-born babe — 185 

(In that shape Avhen you die it leaves your mouth) 
IFs . . . well, what matters talking, iFs the_sour!/\— 
Give us no more of body than shows soul! ' ' 

Here -s Giotto, Avith his Saint a-prai sing God! 

That sets you praising,— Avhy not stop with him ?■ 190 
Why put all thoughts of praise out of our heads 
With Avpnder at lines, colours, and Avhat not ? 

Paint the soul, never mind the legs and arms! 

Riib all out, try at it a second time. 

Oh, that AAdiite smallish female Avith the breasts, 195 
; She^s just any niece . . .. Herodias, I Avould say, — 

Who Avent and danced and got inen^s heads cut off— ’ 
Have it all out!^^ Noav, is this sense, I ask? 

A fine way to paint soul, by painting body . ■ / 

vSo, ill, the eye canT stop them, must go further 200 
And. canff fare worse ! Thus, yelloAV does for AAdiite 
When AAdiat you put for yelloAv^s simply black, 

And any soid of meaning looks intense 
When all beside itself means and looks nought. 

Wliy canT a painter lift each foot in turn, 205 - 
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Left foot and right foot, go a double step, 

Make his flesh liker and his soul more like, 

Both in their order ? Take the prettiest face, 

The Prior’s niece ... patron-saint~is it so pretty 
You can’t discover if it means hoipe, fear, _ 210 

Sorrow or joy? won’t beauty go with these? 
Suppose I’ve made her eyes all right and blue, . 
OaiTt I take breath and try to add life’s flash. 

And then add soul and heighten them threefold? 

Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all — 215 

(I never saw it — put the case the same — ) 

If you get simple beauty and nought else, 

You get about the best thing God invents,— 

That’s somewhat. And you’ll find the soul you have 
missed. 

Within yourself when you return Him thanks. 220 
^^Rub all out!” well, well, there’s my life, in short, 
And so the thing has gone on ever since. 

I’m grown a man no doubt, I’ve broken bounds— 
You should not take a fellow eight years old . 

"And make him swear to never kiss the girls. 225 
Y’m my own master, paint now as I please— 

Having a friend, you see, in the Corner-house ! ~ ^ 
Lord, it’s fast holding by the rings in front— 

Those great rings serve more purposes than just 
To plant a flag in, or tie up a horse ! 230 

Arid yet the old schooling sticks, the old grave' eyes 
Are peeping o’er my shoulder as I work, 

The heads shake still — ‘^It’s Art’s decline, my son ! ' 
You’re not of the true painters, great and old;,: . 
Brother Angelico’s the man, yo u’ll find : . . 235 

Brother Lorenzo stands his 'single peer : 
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Fag on at flesh, youfll never make the third 
Flotver 0^ the pine^ . 

Yoi(j heep yoiur mistr . . . manners, and Til stick to mine ! 
Ihn not the third, then : bless us, the3^ must know ! 240 
Don^t 3^011 think the3^h’e the likeliest to know, 

The37', with their Latin ? so I swallow, 1113^ rage, 
Clench 1113^ teeth, suck 1113^ lips in tight, and paint 
To please them — sometimes do, and sometimes doiTt? 
For, doing most, there’s pretty sure to come 245 
A . turn, some warm eve finds me at my saints — 

A laugh, a ciy, the business of the world — 

(Flower 0’ the peach, 

Death for us all, and his oion life for each!) 

And my whole soul revolves, the cup runs over, , 250 
The world and life’s too big to pass for a dream, 
And 1 do these vdld things in sheer despite, -' . 

And play the fooleries 37-011 catch me at, 

In pure rage ! the old mill-horse, out at grass 
After hard 37-ears, throws up his stiff heels so,’ 255 
Although the miller does not preach to him 
The on! 3^ good of grass is to make chalf. 

What would men have?. Do they like grass or no— 
Ma37- they or mayn’t they? all I want’s. the thing 
Settled for ever one .way: as it is, 260 

You tell too many lies and hurt 3murself. 

You don’t like what 3^11 only like too much, 

You do like what, if given 37-011 at 3m ur word. 

You find abundant^ detestable. 

For me, I think I speak as I was taught— , 265 
I alwa3^s see the Garden and God there 
A-making man’s . wife— and, 11137- lesson learned, * 

The value and significance of flesh, 
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I cai/t unlearn ten minutes afterwards. 

You understand me : I^m a beast, I know. 270 
But see, now— why, I see as certainly 
As that the morning-star’s about to shine. 

What Avill hap some day. We’ve a youngster here 
Comes to our convent, studies what I do, 

Slouches and stares and lets no atom drop: — 275 

His name is Guidi —he’ll not mind the monks— 

They call him Hulking Tom, he lets them talk— 

He picks my practice up — he’ll paint ajiace, 

I hope so — though I never live so long, 

I know what’s sure to follow. You be judge! 280 
You speak no Latin more than I, belike — 

However, you’re my man, you’ve seen the world 
—The beauty and the wonder and the power, 

The shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 
Changes, surprises,— and God made it all 1 285 

— For what? do.. you feel thankful, ay or no, 

For this fair toAvn’s face, yonder river’s line, 

The mountain round it and the sky above, 

Much more the figures of man, woman, child, 

These are the frame to ? What’s it all about ? 290 

To be passed over, despised? or dwelt upon, 
Wondered at ? oh, this last of course, you say. 

But . why not do as well as say, — paint these 
Just as they are, careless what comes of it ? 

God’s works — paint anyone, and count it crime 295 
To let a truth slip. Don’t object, ‘^^His works 
Are here already — nature is complete: 

Suppose you reproduce her — (which you can’t) 
There’s, no advantage 1 you must beat her, then.” 
For, don’t you ; mark, we’re made so that we love 
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First when we see them painted^ things we have 
passed ' : 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better, painted^ — better to ns, , . 
Which is -the same thing. Art was given for that— 
God uses us to help each other so, . 3^ 

Lending our minds out. Have you noticed, now, 
Tour cullioids hanging face ? A bit of chalk, ^ 

And trust me but 3^011 should, though! How much 
more, . 

If I drew higher things with the same truth ! 

That, were to take the PrioFs pulpit-place, 310 

Interpret God to all of you! oh, oh. 

It makes me mad to see what men shall do . 

And we in our graves! This world^s no blot for us,' 
Hor blank — ^it means intensely, and means gpd'd 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. • : >315 
^.^A3^3 but you doiTt so instigate to prayer 
Strikes in the Prior: ^Svhen your meaning’s plain 
It does not say to folks' — remeniber matins, 

Oi', mind j^ou fast next Friday/’ Why, for this / 
What need of art at all? A skull and bones,, ..'320' 
Two bits of stick nailed cross-wise, or, what’s best, - 
A bell to chime the hour vdth, does as well. 

I painted a Saint Laurence six months since 
At Prato, splashed the fresco in fine style: 
“^^Howlooks my painting, noAv the scaffold’s down?” 325 
I ask a brother: ^^HugeW/^ he returns; — 

Already not one phiz of your three slaves 
That turn the Deacon off his toasted side, v 
But’s scratched and prodded to our heart’s content,-: 
The pious people have so eased, their own^^^ > . ' 330 
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When coming to say prayers there in a rage: 

We get on fast to see. the bricks beneath. 

Expect another job this time next year, ■ . 

For pity and religion grow f the ci^owd— 334 

Your painting serves its purpose Hang the fools ! 

— ‘That is— you^ll not mistake an idle word ' 

Spoke in a huff by a poor monk, God wot, 

Tasting the air this spicy night which turns 
The unaccustomed head like Chianti wine! 

Oh, the church knows ! donT misreport me, now 1 340 

IPs natural a poor monk out of bounds 
Should have his apt word to excuse himself: 

And hearken how I plot to make amends. 

I have bethought me: I shall paint a piece , 344 
, . . There^s for joii 1 Give me six months, then go, see 
Something in SanP Ambrogio^sl Bless the nuns ! 
They want a cast of my office. I shall paint 
God . in the midst, Madonna and her babe. 

Binged by a bowery, flowery angel-brood, 

Lilies and vestments and white faces, sweet 35 ‘^ 

As puff on puff of grated orris-root 

When ladies crowd to church at midsummer. 

And -then in the front, of course a saint or two— - 
Saint John, because he saves the Florentines, 

Saint Ambrose, who puts down in black and white 355 
The convent^s friends and gives them a long day. 
And Job, I must have him there past mistake, , 

The man of Uz, (and Us without the z. 

Painters who need his patience). Well, all these -, 
Secured at their devotions, up shall come - 360 

Out of a; corner when you least expect. 
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As one: by a dark stair into a great lights, 

Music and talking/ wlio but Lippo ! I! — 

Mazed^ motionless and moon-struck — Ibn the man! 
Back I slirink— what is this I see and bear? 365 
I, caught up with my monk’s things by mistake, 

My old serge gown and rope that goes all round, 

I, in this presence, this pure company I 
Wliere’s a hole, where’s a corner 'for escape ? 

Then steps a sweet angelic slip of a thing ‘ 370 

Forward, iDuts out a soft palm — “Not so fast!” 
—Addresses the celestial presence, ^hiay— 

He made you and devised 3m u,. after all, 

Though he’s none of you! Could Saint John there, 
draw — 

His camel-hair make up a painting-brush? 375 

We come to brother Lippo for all that, k: - 

Iste perfecit opiis!^^ So, all smile — 

I shuffle sidewa^^s with my blushing face ■ 

Under the cover of a hundred wings ' ' 

Thrown, like a spread of kirtles when ^rou’re gay 380 
And play hot cockles, all the doors being shut. 

Till, whollj^ unexpected, in there pops 
The hothead husband! Thus I scuttle off 
To some safe bench behind, not letting go 
The palm of her, the little lily thing 385 

That spoke the good word for me in the nick, * 
Like the Prior’s niece . , . Saint Lucy, I would _say. 
And so all’s saved for me, and for the church • 

A pretty picture gained. Go, six months hence ! ^ 
Tour hand, sir, and good-bye : no lights, no lights I 390 
The street’s' hushed, and I know my omi way back. 
Don’t fear me ! ' There’s the grey beginning. ’ Zooks! 
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XXV. ' ANDEBA DEL SAETO 

(called ^'the faultless painter”) 

But do not let us quarrel any more, 

No, my Lucrezia; bear witli me for once: 

Sit doAvn and all sliall happen as you wish. 

You turn your face, but does it bring your heart? 
Ihl work then for your friend^s friend, never fear, 5 
Treat his own subject after his own way, 

Fix his own time, accept too his o^yn price, 

And shut the money into this small hand 
When next it takes mine. Will it? tenderly? 

Oh, ni content him, — ^but .to-morrow. Love! ^ 10 

I often am much wearier than you think. 

This, evenmg more- than usual, and it seems 
As if — forgive now— should you let me sit 
Here by the window Avith your hand in mine . 

And look a half hour forth on Biesole, 15 

Both of one mind, as married peo]ile use, 

Quietly, quietly, the evening through, 

I might get up to-morroAV to my work 
Cheerful and fresh as ever. Let us try. • 
To-morrow hoAv you shall be glad for .this ! .. 20 

Your soft hand is a woman of itself, ; 

And mine the maiTs bared breast she curls: inside. 
Donh count the time lost, either ; you must serve. 
For each of the five pictures Ave require — . 

It saves a model. ' So ! keep looking so — 25 

My serpentining beauty, rounds on, rounds! 

— Hoav could you ever xmick those perfect ears. 
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Even to put tlie pearl tliei’e ! pli/ so sweet— 

My face^ my moon, my everybody's moon,. 

MHiicli everybody loolvs on and calls liis, . 30 

And, I suppose, is looked on .by in turn, . 

While she looks— no one^s: very dear, no less , 
Won smile? why, there’s my picture ready made. : 
There’s what we painters call our harmony ! 

A common greyness silvers everything, — 35 

All in a twilight, you and I alike 

You, at the. point of your first pride in me / 
(That’s gone you knoAv), — but I, at every point; 

My youth, my hope, my art, being all toned down 
To yonder sober pleasant Fiesole. 40 

There’s the bell clinking from the chapel-top; 

That length of convent-wall across the way 
Holds the trees safer, huddled more inside; 

The last monk leaves the garden ; , da3^s decrease?: 
And autumn grows, autumn in everything. . 45 

Eh? the whole seems to fall into a shape ■ : 

As if I saw alike my work and self 
And all that I was born to be and do, 

A twilight-piece. Love, we are in God’s hand. ^ 
How strange now, looks the life He makes us lead! 50 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we are! 

I feel He laid the fetter: let it lie! 

This chamber for example — turn your head— 

All that’s behind us! you don’t understand 

Hor care to understand about my art, 55 




But ^T-ou can hear at least Avhen people speak; 

And that cartoon, the second from the door 
—It is the thing, Love ! so such things should be— 
Behold Madonna, I am bold to say. 
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I I can do with my pencil what I know^ 6o 

What I see, what at bottom of my heart 
I wish foT; if I ever 'svish so deep— 

Do easily, too — when I say perfectly 
;; I do hot boast, perhaps : yourself are judge 
;l Who listened to the Legate^s talk last week, • 65* 

And just as much they used to say in France. 

At any rate ^tis easy, all. of it, 

No sketches first, no studies, thaFs long past— 

I do. what many dream of all their lives 
i —Dream? strive to do, and agonise to do, 70 

i . . And fail in doing. I could count twenty such 
i Qh twice your fingers, and not leave this town, 
j : Who strive— you don’t know how the others strive 

j To paint a little thing like that you smeared. , 

'V‘ ; Carelessly passing with your robes afloat, — ' 75 

Ye't do much less, so much less, Some one says, ' 
i (I know his name, no matter) so. much less! . ■ 
i . Well, less is more, Lucrezial I am judged. ’ 

There burns a truer light of Cod. in them,, 

. In their ..vexed, beating, stuffed and stopped- up 
- brain, . . , 80 . 

; Heart, or whate’er else, than goes on to prompt , ’ 

I This low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand of mine. 
Their works.drop groundward, but themselves, I know, 
Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut. to me, - 
I' Enter and take their place there sure enough, 85 . 

j Though they come back and cannot tell the world. 

I .My works are nearer heaven, but I sit here. 

The sudden blood of these men! at a word — 

Praise them, it boils, or blame them, it boils too.; 

I, painting from myself and to myself, ; - 
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Know wliat I do, am unmoved by men’s blame 
Or their praise either. Somebody remarks 
Morello’s outline there is wrongly traced, 

His hue mistaken — what of that ? or else. 

Rightly traced and well ordered— what of that? 95 
Speak as they please, what does the mountain care ? 
All, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what’s a Heaven for ? all is silver-grey , 

Placid and perfect with my art — the worse! 

I know both what I want and what might gain— 
And yet how profitless to knoiv, to sigh loi 

“Had I been two, another and myself. 

Our head would have o’erlooked.the world 1 ” Ho doubt. 
Yonder’s a work, now, of that famous youth 
The Urbinate who died five years ago. ios 

(’Tis copied, George A^asari sent it me.) 

.Well, I can fancy how he did it all, 

Pouring his soul, rvith kings and popes to see, 
Reaoliing, that Heaven might so replenish him. 
Above and through his art— for it gives way; - no 
That arm is wongly put — and there again— 

A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines. 

Its body, so to speak: its soul is right. 

He. means right---that, a child may understand. 

Still, Avhat an arm! and I could alter it. 115 

But all the play, the insight and the Stretch- 
Out of me 1 out of me 1 And wherefore out ? 

Had you enjoined them on me, given me soul. 

We might have risen to Rafael, I and you. . 

Nay, Love, you did give all I asked, I think— 120 
More than I merit, yes, by many times. 

But had you— oh, ivith the same perfect brow. 
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And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 

, And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 

i - The fowler^s pipe, and follows to the'snare^ — 125 

Had yon, with these the same, but brought a mind! 

; Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged 
God and the glory! never care for gain. 

The Present by the Puture, what is that ? 

Live for fame, side by side with Angelo — 130 

Rafael is waiting. Up to God all three !^^ 

I might have done it for you. So it seems — 
Perhaps not. All is as God over-rules. 

Beside, incentives come from the soubs self; 

The rest avail not. A^Giy do I need you? 135 

■ What Avife had Rafael, or has Angelo? 

i In this world, who can do a thing, will not — 

And who would do it, cannot, I perceive : 

Yet the wilbs somewhat — somewhat, too, the poAver — 
I And thus Ave half -men struggle. At the end, 140 

God, I conclude, compensates, punishes. 

■’Tis* safer for me, if the aAvard be strict. 

That I am something underrated here, ' 

Poor this long AAdiile, despised, to speak the truth. 

■ I dared not, do you know, leave home all day, 145 
For fear of chancing on the Paris lords. 

The -best is AAdien they pass and look aside; 

But they speak sometimes ; I must bear it all. 
j Well. may they speak! That Francis, that first time, 

j And that long festal year at Fontainebleau! 150 

t I surely then could sometimes leave the ground. 

Put on the glory, Rafaebs daily AA^ear, 

In that humane great monarch’s golden look,-; — 

One finger, in liis beard or tAvisted curl , 
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Over liis mouth^s good mark that made tlie smiley 155 
One arm about my shoulder, round my neck, 

The jingle of his gold chain in my ear, 

I painting proudty with his breath on me, 

All his com't round him, seeing with his eyes, ■ , 

Such frank French eyes, and such a fir e. of souls 
Profuse, niy hand* kept plying by those hearts,— 16 1 
And, best of all, this, this, this face beyondy. 

This in the background, waiting on my work, : 

To crown the issue with a last reward ! 

A good time, was it not, my kingly days? ^ 

And had you not grown restless — but I kiiow-T-; V 
■^:Tis done and past; Twas right, my instinct said; 
Too live the life grew, golden and not grey, / A- 
And Fm the weak-eyed bat no sun should tempt ' 
Out of the grange whose four walls make his 
' - - world. 170 

How could it end in any other way? 

You called me, and I came home to your heart. . : 
The triumph was, to have ended there; then if y' 

I reached it ere the triumph, what is lost ? 

Let my hands frame your face in your haips gold> 175 
.You /beautiful Lucrezia that are mine! 

Rafael did. this, Andrea xiainted that— . 

The Romaics is the better when you pray. 

But : still the othePs Virgin Avas his wife— 

Men Avill excuse me. I am glad to judge 180 

/Both pictures in your iiresence ; clearer groAvs' 

My better fortune, I resolve to think. - 

For, do you knoAv, Lucrezia, as God lives, ; r.- . ; 

Said one day Angelo, Ins very self> ; 

To Rafael.,. I /haye_;knoAyivit all these years... 185 
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(When the young man was flaming ' out his 
thoughts , ' - 

Upon a palace-wall for Rome to see, 

Too lifted up in heart Because of it) : , . 

^‘^RriencI, thefe\s a certain sorry little scruh 

Goes up and down our Florence^ none cares how, 190 

Who, were he set to plan and execute 

As you are, pricked on by your jDopes and Icings^ 

Would bring the sweat into that brow of yours ! 

. To Rafaebs !— And indeed the arm is wrong. 

I hardly dare — yet, only you to see, i95 

Give the chalk here — quick, thus the line should 
go! 

Ay, but the soul! he^s Rafael! rub it out! 

Still, all I care for, if he spoke the truth, 

(Wliat he ? why, who but Michael Angelo ? . 

Do you forget already words like those ?) 200 

If really there was such a chance, so lost, — ■ 

Ts, whether youh’e— not grateful— but more pleased. 
Well, let me think so. And you smile indeed ! • 
This; hour has been an hour! Another smile? 

If you would sit thus by me every night 205 

I should work better, do you comprehend? - 

I mean that I should earn more, give you more.. 

See, . it- is settled dusk now; there^s a star; 

Morello^s gone, the watch-lights show the wall, / 
The cue-owls speak the name we call them by. ; 210 
. Gome from the window, Love, — come in, at last/ ; 
Inside the melancholy little house 
We built to be s^^ gay with.. God is just. 

King Francis may forgive me.. Oft at nights , 

Wlieh I look up from painting, eyes tired out, 215 
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The walls' become illumined^ brick from brick 
Distinct_, instead of mortar, fierce bright gold, 

That gold of his I did cement them with ! 

Let ITS blit love each other. Must you go ? 

That Cousin here again ? he waits outside ? 220 

Must see you — you, and not with me? Those loans! 
More gaming debts to pay? you smiled for that? . 
Well, let smiles buy me! have you more to spend? 
While hand and eye and something of a heart 
Are left me, work’s my ware, and what’s it worth ? 225 
I’ll pay my fancj^ Only let me sit 
The grey remainder of the evening oiit. 

Idle, you call it, and muse perfectly 

How I could paint, were I but back in France, 

One picture, just one more — the Virgin’s face, 230 
Not yours this time! I want you at my side 
To hear them — that is, Michael Angelo — 

Judge all I do and tell you of its worth. 

Will you? To-morrow, satisfy your friend. 

I take the subjects for his corridor, ^235 

Finish the portrait out of hand — there, there, 

And throw him in another thing or two 
If he demurs ; the Avhole should prove enough 
To pay for this same Cousin’s freak. Beside, 

AVhat’s better and what’s all I care about, 240 

Get you the thirteen scudi for the ruff. 

Love, does that please you? Ah, but what does he. 
The Cousin ! what does he to please you more ? 

I. am grown peaceful as old age to-night. 

I regret little, I would change still less. 245 

Since there my past life lies, why alter it ? 
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The very wrong to Francis ! — ^it is true 
I took his coiiD was tempted and complied^ 

And built this house and sinned, and all is said. 

My father and, my mother died of want. 250 

Well, had I riches of my own? you see 

How one gets rich! Let each one bear his lot. 

They were born poor, lived poor, and poor they died: 
And 1 have laboured somewhat in my time 
And not been paid profusely. Some good son 255 
Paint my two hundred pictures — let him try 1 
No doubt, there^s something strikes a balance. Yes, 
You loved me quite enough, it seems to-night. 

This must suffice me here. What would one have ? 
In Heaven, perhaps, new chances, one more chance— 
Four great walls in the New Jerusalem 261 

Meted on each side by the angeVs reed, 

For Leonard, Rafael, Angelo and me 
To cover — the three first mthout a wife. 

While I have mine 1 So — still they overcome 265 
Because there’s still Lucrezia,— as I choose. 

Again the Cousin’s whistle! Go, my Love. 

. XXyi. THE BISHOP ORDERS HIS TOMB AT 
SAINT PRAXED’S CHURCH 

[ROME, 15 ~] 

Yanity, saith the preacher, vanity! 

Draw round my bed: is Anselm keeping back? 

, N ephews — sons mine ... ah God, I know not ! W ell — 
She, men would have to be your mother once. 
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Old Gandolf envied me, so fair she was ! 5 

Wliat^s done is dohe^ and she is dead beside, : 

Dead long ago/ and I am Bishop -since, 

And as she died so must we die ourselves, 

And thence ye may perceive the worhhs a dream. 
Life, how and what is it? As here I lie lo 

In . this state-chamber, djdng by degrees, , ‘ ■ 
Hours and long hours in the dead night, I ash 
“Do I live, am I dead!/^ Peace, peace seems all, . 
Saint Praxed^s ever was the church for peace; 

And so, about this tomb of mine, I fought . P 15 
AVitli tooth and nail to save my niche, ye know : 
-—Old Gandolf cozened me, despite my care; 

Shrewd was that snatch Horn out the corner South ' 
He graced his carrion with, God cimse the saihe ! ' 

Yet still my niche is not so cramped but thence . 20 
One sees the pulpit o’ the epistle-side, ,v 

And somewhat of the choir, those silent seats,' 

And. up into the aery dome where live ' . ' 

The angels, and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk: • 

And I shall fill my slab of basalt there, 25 

And ’neath my tabernacle take my rest, ; . 

With those nine columns round me, two and two. 
The odd one at my feet where Anselm stands.: , 
Peach-blossom marble all, the rare, the ripe : • 

As fresh-poured red wine of a mighty pulse. . 30 
— Old. Gandolf with his paltry onion-stone, V 

Put me where I may look at him! Tru.e peach, 
Posy and flawless: how I earned the prize 1 ' . 

Draw close: that conflagration of my church : 
—-What' then ? >So much was saved if aught were 
^ missedi ■ ; ' - 35 
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My sonsj ye would not be my death ? Go dig* ^ 

The white-grape vineyard where the oil-press stood^ 
Drop . water gently till the surface^ sinks; 

And if ye find . . . Ah God, I know not, I ! . . . . 
Bedded in store of rotten figleaves soft, . 40 

And corded up in a tight olive-frail, 

Some lump, ah God, of lapis lazuli^ 

Big as a Jew^s head cut off at the nape, 

Blue as a vein o^er the Madonna^s breast . . . 

Sons, all have I bequeathed you, villas, all, ; 45 

That brave Frascati villa with its bath, 

vSo, let the blue lump poise between my knees, 

Like God the FatheFs globe on both His hands 
Ye. worship in the Jesu Church so gay, 

, For Gandolf shall not choose but see and burst! 50 
Swift as a weaveFs shuttle fleet our years: 

Man goeth to the grave, and where is he ? 

Did I say basalt for my slab, sons? Black— . 
^Twas ever antique-black I meant! How else . 
Sli^ll ye contrast my frieze to come beneath ? .55 

The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me. 

Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, vdth a vase or so. 

The Saviour at Ins sermon on the mount, 
vSaint Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 
Beady to twitch the Nymplds last garment off,; 

And Moses with the tables . . . but I know 
Ye mark' me not! What do they whisper thee, 
Child of my bowels, Anselm? Ah, ye hope y 
To revel down my villas while I gasp 65 

Bxicked oAr vdth beggaFs mouldy travertine . . ^ 
Ayiiich Gandolf from his tomb-top chuckles at ! '' 
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Nay; boySj ye love me — all of jasper, then! 

^Tis jasper ye stand pledged to, lest I grieve 
My bath must heeds be left behind, alas! 70 

One block, pure green as a pistachio-nut, 

There^s plenty jasper somewhere in the world— 

And have I not Saint Praxed^s ear to pray 
Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts, 

And mistresses with great smooth marbly limbs ? 75 
— ThaVs if ye carve my epitaph aright, 

Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully^s every word, 

No gaudy ware like Gandolfs second line— 

Tully, my masters ? Ulpian serves his need ! 

And then how I shall lie through centuries, 80 

And hear the blessed mutter of the mass. 

And see God made and eaten all day long, 

And feel the steady candle-flame, and taste 
Good strong thick stupefying incense-smoke! . . 
For as I lie here, hours of the dead night, : 
Dying in state and by such slow degrees, 

I fold my arms as if they clasped a crook, ' ^ . 
And stretch my feet forth straight as stone can point. 
And let the bedclothes for a mortcloth drop 
Into great laps and folds of sculptoPs-work : 9.0 

And as yon tapers dwindle, and strange thoughts 
Grow, wdth a certain humming in my ears, - 
About the hfe before I lived this life, 

And this life too. Popes, Cardinals and Priests, 

Saint Praxed at his sermon on the mount, . 95 

Your tall pale mother with her talking eyes. 

And new-found agate urns as fresh as dsiy, 

And marble^s language, Latin pure, discreet, 

—Aha, ELUCESCEBAT quoth our friend? 
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No Tully, said Ulpian at the best! loo 

Evil and brief hath been iny j)ilgriinage. 

All lapis, all, sons ! Else I give the Pope 
My villas : will ye ever eat my heart ? 

Ever your eyes were as a lizaiM^s quick, 

They glitter like your mother’s for my soul, 105 
Or ye would heighten my impoverished frieze, 

Piece out its starved design, and fill my vase 
With grapes, and add a vizor and a Term, 

And to the tripod ye would tie a lynx 

That in his struggle throws the thyrsus down,- no 

To comfort me on my entablature 

Whereon I am to lie till I must ask 

‘^Do I live, am I dead?” There, leave me, there! 

For ye have stabbed me with ingratitude 

To death — ye wish it — God, ye wish it! Stone — 115 

Gritstone, a-crumble! Clammy squares which sweat 

As if the corpse they keep were oozing through — 

- And no more lapis to delight the world ! 

Well, go! I bless ye. Fewer tapers there, 

But in a row: and, going, turn your backs 120 

— Ay, like departing altar-ininistrants. 

And leave me in my church, the church for peace. 
That I may watch at leisure if he leers — 

Old Gandolf, at me, from his onion-stone. 

As still he envied me, so fair she was! 125 
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XXVII. BISHOP BLOHGRAM^S APOLOGY 

No more wine? Then we41 push, back chairs and 
'talk. 

A final glass for ine^ though: cool, fifaith! 

AYe ought to have our Abbey back, you see. 

It^s different, preaching in basilicas, 

And doing duty in some masterpiece 5 

Like this of brother Pugin^s, bless his heart! 

I doubt if theyhe half baked, those chalk rosettes,- 
Giphers and stucco-twiddlings everywhere; 

Ws -just like breathing in a lime-kiln: eh? * - 

These hot long ceremonies of our church . : . lo 

Cost us a little — oh, they pay the price. 

You take me — amply pay it 1 Now, wefil talk. 

. So, you despise me, Mr Gigadibs. < 

No. deprecation,— nay, I beg you, sir! ' 

Beside Tis our engagement: doifit you know, ; ./is 
r promised, if youkl watch a dinner out, > ; 

We^d see truth dawn together? — truth, that peeps .' 
Over the glasses edge when dinner^s done. 

And body gets its sop and holds its noise 
And leaves soul free a little. , Now^s the time— 20 
^Tis break of day! You do despise me then, : 
And if I say, despise ine,^^— never fear — 

I know’ you do not in a certain sense— 

:Not in my arm-chair for example: here, ■ / 

I well imagine you respect my place ^ . 25 

(Status, woildly circumstance) ) ■ 

Quite to- its value— very much indeed , - ; 
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—Are up to tlie protesting eyes of you 
In pride at being seated bere for once — 

You^ll turn it to sucli caj)ital account ! . - 30 

When somebody^ through ^^ears and years to come, 
'Hints of the bishop,— names me— that^s enough— 

“ Blougram? I knew him^^ — (into it you slide) 

“ Dined with him once, a Corpus Christi Day, 

All alone, we two — ^lie^s a clever man- — 35 . 

And after dinner, — why, the wine you know, — • 

Oh, there was wine, and good ! —what with the , 
wine. . . 

^Paith, we began upon all sorts of talk! 

He^s no bad felloAv, Blougram — ^he had seen 
Something of mine he relished — some review— 4° 
He^s quite above their humbug in his heart, 

Half-said as much, indeed— the thing^s his trade— 

I warrant, BlougranPs sceptical at times— 

How otherwise ? I liked him, I confess 1 

c/ie, my dear sir, as we say at Eo me, 45 ' 

DoiPt you protest now! IPs fair give and take; ; 
You have had your turn and spoken your home- 
. ; truths — 

The haiKPs mine now, and here you follow suit. 

Thus much conceded, still the first fact stays^ . . 
'You do despise me; your. ideal of life ' v 50 

Is not the bishop^s— you would not be I— 

You would like, better to be Goethe, now, 

Or Buonaparte — or^ bless me, lower still, , ", 

Coiint D^Orsay,— so you did what you preferred, 
Spoke as yoii thought, and, as you cannot help, 55 
Believed-or disbelieved,.. no matter; what)-*- . 
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So long as on tliat pointy whatever it was^ 

You loosed your , mind, Avere whole and sole yourself. 
— That, my ideal never can include, 

Upon that element of truth and Avorth 6o 

NeA^er be based! for say they make me Pope 
(They caidt— suppose it for our argument) 

there Pm at my tethePs end — Ih^e reached 
My height, and not a height AAdiich pleases you. 

An imbelieAdng Pope AvoiPt do, you say. 65 

IPs like those eerie stories nurses tell, 

Of liOAA^ some actor played Death on a stage 
With pasteboard croAAm, sham orb and tinselled dart. 
And called himself the monarch of the Avorld, 

Then going in the tire-room afterAvard 70 

Because the play Avas done, to shift himself. 

Got touched upon the sleeve familiarly 

The moment he had shut the closet door • 

, By Death himself. Thus God might touch a Pope - 
At unaAvares, ask Avhat his baubles mean, 75- 

And Avhose part he presumed to play just noAv ? > 
Best be yourself, imiDerial, plain and true I 

So, draAving comfortable breath again. 

You Aveigh and find AvhateAmr more or less 
I boast of my ideal realized 80 , 

Is mothing in the balance AA^hen opposed 
To your ideal, your grand simple life, ' 

Of Avhich you Avill not realize one jot. 

I am much, you are nothing j you Avould be all, 

I Avould be merely much — you beat me there. 85 

No, friend, you do not beat me,— hearken AAdiy.: 

The common problem, yours, mine, every one^s. 
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Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,— but, finding first / 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 9° 
Up to our means — a very different thing! 

No abstract intellectual plan of life 

Quite irrespective of lifVs plainest laws, „ 

But one, a man, who is man and nothing more. 

May lead within a world which (by your leave) 95 
Is Rome or London — not Poohs-paradise. 

Embellish Rome, idealize away. 

Make Paradise of London if you can, 

Youh'e welcome, nay, yoiPre wise. 

A simile ! 

We mortals cross the ocean of this world loo 

Each in his average cabin of a life — 

The best’s not big, the worst jdelds elbow-room. 

Now for our six months’ voyage — how prepare?. 
Yoir come on shipboard with a landsman’s list 
0£ things he calls convenient— so they are! 105 

An India screen is pretty furniture, 

A piano-forte is a fine resource. 

All Balzac’s novels occupy one shelf. 

The new edition fifty volumes long; 

And little Greek books, A\dth the funny type no 
They get up well at Leipsic, fill the next — 

Go oh! slabbed marble, what a bath it makes! 

And Parma’s pride, the Jerome, let us add! , ' 

’Twere pleasant could Correggio’s fleeting glow 
Hang full in face of one where’er one roams, 115 
Since he more than the others brings with him 
Italy’s self, — ^the marvellous Modenese ! 
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Tet/twas not on yom^ list beforO;, perliaps. 

■ — Alas ! friendj liere^s tlie agent . . . is^t tlie name ? 
The captain^ or wlioever’s master here— .120 

You see him sci^ew, his face up; what^s his. ciy ' 
Ere you set foot on shipboard ? “ Six feet square 
If you wonT understand what six feet menjiy ■ ^ 

Gompute and purchase stores accordingly— 

And if in pique because he overhauls 125 

Your Jerome/ piano and batlq you come on board 
Bare— why, you cut a figure at the first " 

While symiDathetic landsmen see you off; 

Not afterwards, Avhen, long ere half seas over, _ 

You peep up from your utterly naked boards . ,130 

Into some snug and well-appointed berth, .. 

Like mine, for instance (try the cooler jug — - ‘ 

Put back the other, but doiJt jog the ice) - ' 

And mortified you mutter ^W^ell and good — 

He sits enjo^dng his sea-furniture — 135 

/’Tis stout and proper, and theiVs store of -it, . 

Though Pve the better notion, all agree, ' A. o 
Of fitting rooms up 1 hang the carpenter, y 

Neat ship-shape fixings and contrivances— 

I would have brought my Jerome, frame and 
' : / allb^ . ' ;i 4 o: 

And meantime you bring nothing: never mind— ’ 
You’ve proved your artist-nature : what you don’t, 
You might bring, so despise me, as I say. 

Now come, let’s backward to the starting place. 

See my way: wefre two college friends, suppose— 145 
Prepare together for our voyage, then, ' / 

Each note and check . the other in his work,— 
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Here’s ■ mine/ a bishop’s outfit / criticize ! 

What’s m^ong? Avliy Avbn’t you be a bishop too? 

AWiy^ firstj you don’t believe^ . you don’t and 
can’t^ - 150 

(Hot statedly^ that is, and fixedly 
.And absolutely and exclusively) - 

In any revelation called divine. 

No dogmas nail your faith — and what remains 
But say so^ like the honest man you are? -155 

First, therefore, overhaul theology! - 

Nay, I too, not a fool, you please to think, 

'Must find believing every whit as hard, 

And if I do not frankly say as muGli, 

The ugly consequence is clear enough. i6c 

• Now, wait, my friend: well, I do not believe— 

If you’ll accept no faith that is not fixed, , 

Absolute and exclusive, as you say. 

(Ypu’re wrong — I mean to prove it in due time.) 
Meanwhile, I know where difficulties lie - i^S 

I could not, cannot solve, nor ever shall, 

So' give up hope accordingly to solve: — 

(To you, and over the wine). Our dogmas then 
With both of us, 'though in unlike degree, 

Missing full credence — overboard with them! 17c 
T mean to meet you on your ovm inemise— ' 
Good/there go mine in company with yours! 

And now what are we? unbelievers both,' . 

Galni and complete, determinately fixed 

To-day, to-morrow, and for ever, pray ? . / • / 17c 
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You'll guarantee me tliat ? Not so, I tliink! 

In no-wise! all we've gained is^ that belief, 

As unbelief before, shakes us by fits, 

Confounds us like its predecessor. Where's 

The gain? how can we guard our unbelief, iBo 

Make it bear fruit to us ?~the problem here. ‘ 

Just when we are safest, there's a sunset-touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one's death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides, — 

And that's enough for fifty hopes and fears 185 
As old and new at once as Nature's self. 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul. 

Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring, 

Round the ancient idol, on his base again,— 

The grand Perhaps! we look on helplessly,— 190 
There the old misgivings, crooked questions are— . 
This good God,— what He could do, if He would, 
Would, if He could — then must have done long.- since : 
If so, when, where, and how? some way must be,— 
Once feel about, and soon or late you hit -^195 

Some sense, in which it might be, after all. 

Why, not, ^^The Way, the Truth, the Life?" 

— -That way 

Over the mountain, which who stands upon 
. Is apt to doubt if it be indeed a road; 

While if he views it from the waste itself, 200 

Up goes the line there, plain from base to brow,‘ 
Not vague, mistakeable! what's a break 01: two 
Seen' from the unbroken desert either side? 

And then (to bring in fresh philosophy) 

What if the breaks themselves should prove at last 205 
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The most consummate of contrivances 

To train a man^s eye, teach him what is faith,- — 

And so Ave stumble at trutVs very test ? 

All Ave have gained then by our unbelief 

Is a life of doubt diversified by faith, 210 

For one of faith diversified by doubt: 

We called the chess-board AAdiite, — aa^o call it black. 

“Well,^^ you rejoin, ^Hhe oikTs no AAmrse, at least 
WeVe reason for both colours on the board. 

Why not confess, then, AAdiere I drop the faith 215 
And you the doubt, that Fm as right as 3^ou?^^ 

Because,' fiuend, in the next place, this being so, 
And both things even, — faith and unbelief 
Left to a inaAs choice, — Avefil proceed a step, 
Returning to our image, Avhich I like. 220 

A man^s choice, yes — but a cabin-passenger’s — 

The man made for the special life of the Avorld — 

Dq you forget him ? I remember though ! 

Consult our ship’s conditions and you find 

One and but one choice suitable to all, 225 

The choice, that you unluckily prefer. 

Turning things topsy-turvy — they or it 
Going to the ground. Belief or unbelief 
Bears upon life, determines its Avhole course, 

Begins at its beginning. See. the AA^orld 230 

Such as it is, — you made it not, nor I; 

I mean to take it as it is, — and you 

Not so you’ll take it, — though you get nought else. 

I knoAv the special kind of life I like. 

What suits, the most my idiosyncrasy, 235 
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Brings oiifc tlie best of me and bears me fruit 
In power, peace, pleasantness and length of days. 

I find that positiye belief does this ' 

For me, and unbelief/ no whit of this. 

—For you^ it does^ however ? — that we’ll try ! 240 

^Tis clear, I cannot lead my life, at least. 

Induce the world to let me peaceably, : ^ 

Without declaring at the outset, “Friends, 

I absolutely and peremptorily - 

Believe!^’ — I say faith is my waking life. 245 

One sleeps^ indeed, and dreams at intervals/ 

We know, but waking’s the main point with us^ ^ 
And my provisioiFs for life’s waking part. *. . • ■ 
Accordingly, I use heart, head and hands 
All day^ I build, scheme^ study and make friends;” '250 
And when night ovei'takes me, down I lie, . 

Sleep, dream a little, and get done with it, 

The sooner the better, to begin afr'esh. 

Wliat’s midnight’s doubt before the dayspring’s faith ? 
You, the, philosopher, that disbelieve, •255 

That recognize the nighfr give dreams their weight— 
To -be consistent you should keep your, bed, . / . ; 
Abstain from healthy acts that prove you a man, : 
For fear you drowse iDerhaps at unawares ! 

And certainly at night you’ll sleep and dream, 260 
Live through the day and bustle as you please. ; 
And so you live to sleep as I to wake, ; > 

To unbelieve as I to still believe ? 

Well, and the common sense of the world calls you 
Bed-ridden,— and its good things come to me. ^ ^ 265 
Its estimation, which is half the fight, ' • 

That’s the first cabin-comfort I secure— 
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Tlie next . . . but you perceive /witli lialf an eye ! 
OoniG; come/ it’s best believing,, if we niay— 

You can’t but own that. \ 

Next^ concede again— . 270 
If pnce we choose belief, on all accounts 
We can’t be too decisive in our faith^ ' . ^ 

Conclusive and exclusive in its terms^ 

To suit the world which' gives us the good things. 

In every man’s career are certain points .275 

Whereon he dares not be indifferent; 

The world detects him clearly^ if he dares, 

As baffled at the game, and losing life. 

He may care little or he may care much 

For Tidies, honour, pleasure, wnrk, repose, . 2S0 

Since various theories of life and life’s 

Success ure extant which might easily 

Comport with either estimate of these; 

‘ And 'whoso chooses wedth or j)overty, 

Labour or quiet, is not judged a fool 285 

Because his fellows would choose otherwise : . 

We let him choose upon his own account . 

So. long as he’s consistent ivitli his choice. 

But certain points, left wholly to himself. 

When once a man has arbitrated on, 290 

We -say he must succeed there or go hang. 

Thus, he should wed the woman he loves most 
Gr needs most, whatsoe’er the love or need— 

For he can’t wed twice. Then, lie must avouch . 

' Or follow, at the least, vsufflciently, - - 

The form of faith his conscience holds the best; ' 
Whate’er: the process :of conviction was : / \ /Jj 
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For notliing can compensate liis mistake 
On siicli a point, the man himself being judge — 

He cannot wed twice^ nor twice lose his soul. 300 

Well now, there’s one great form of Christian faith 
I happened to be born in — which to teach 
Was given me as I grew up, on all hands, 

As best and readiest means of living by; 

The same on examination being proved 305 

The most pronounced moreover, fixed, precise 
And absolute form of faith in the whole world— 
Accordingly, most iiotent of all forms 
For working on the world. Observe, my friend. 

Such as you know me, I am free to say, 3 m 

In these hard latter days which hamper one, 

Myself, by no immoderate exercise 
Of intellect and learning, and the tact 
To let external forces work for me, 

— Bid the street’s stones be bread and the3r are' 
bread, 315 

Bid Peter’s creed, or, rather, Hildebrand’s, 

Exalt me o’er my fellows in the world 
And make my life an ease and joy and pride, 

It does so, — ^^vhich for me’s a great point gained. 
Who have a soul and body that exact 320 

A comfortable care in many ways. 

There’s power in me and -will to dominate 
Which I must exercise, thejr hurt me else: 

In many ways I need mankind’s respect, 

Obedience, and the love that’s born of fear : ^ 325 

Wliile at the same time, there’s a taste I have, ' 

A toy of soul, a titillating thing. 
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Eefuses to digest these dainties cinide. 

The naked life is gross till clothed upon: 

I must take what men olfer^ with a grace 33° 

As though I would not, could I help it, take! 

An uniform I wear though oyer-rich— 

Sometliing imposed on me, no choice of mine ; 

No fancy-dress worn for pure fancy’s sake 
And despicable therefore! now men kneel 335 

And kiss my hand — of course the Church’s hand. 
Thus I am made, thus life is best for me. 

And thus that it should be I have procured; 

And thus it could not be another way, 

I venture to imagine. ' 

You’ll reply — 34° 

So far my choice, no doubt, is a success; 

But were I made of better elements, 

With iiobler instincts, purer tastes, like you, 

I hardly would account the thing success 
Though it do all for me I say. 

But, friend, . ' 345 

. We speak of what is — not of what might be, 

. And how ’twere better if ’twere otherwise. 

I am the man you see here plain enough — 

G-rant I’m a beast, why beasts must lead beasts’ lives ! 
Suppose I own at once to tail and claws — 35° 

The tailless man exceeds me; but being tailed 
I’ll lash out lion-fashion, and leave apes 
To dock their stump and dress their haunches up. 
My business is not to remake myself, 

But make the absolute best of' wlmt God made. 355 
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Or—our first simile— tliougli you proved me doomed 
To a ^dler bertli. still, to tlie steerage-hole, 

The sheep-pen or the pig-stye, I should strive 
To make what use of each were possible; 

And’ as this cabin gets upholstery, - 360 

That hutch should rustle -with sufficient straAV. 

But, friend, I doffit acknoAvledge quite so fast 
I fail of all your manhood\s. lofty tastes - . . 

Enumerated so complacently. 

On the , mere ground that you forsooth can find 365 
In this particular life I choose to lead • 

. No fitr provision for them. Can you not? 

Say you, my fault is I address myself 
To grosser estimators than I need? 

And that^s no way of holding up the soul — . 370 

AVhich, nobler, needs meiTs praise perhaps, yet knoAvs 
One Avise maids A^erdict outAveighs all the fools^,— 
Would like the tAvo, but, forced to choose, takes that? 

I pine among my million imbeciles ; ^ 

(You think) aAA^are some dozen men of sense : 375 

Eye me and knoAv me, Avhether I believe d 

In the last Avinking Virgin, as I a^oaa^, ' : 

And am a fool, or disbelieve in her 
And am a knave,— approve in neither case. 

Withhold their voices though I look their Avay : -380 
Like Verdi AAdien, at his Avorst opeiVs end 
(The thing they gave at Florence,— Avhads its name ?) 
While the mad housefuls plaudits near out-bang 
His orchestra of salt-box, tongs , and bones. 

He looks through all the roaring and the Avreaths 385 
Where sits Rossini, patient in his stall, h . ■ ■ , 
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Nay/ friend, I meet you Yvitli an answer liere— 

Til at even your prime men who appraise their kind 
Are men still, catch a wheel within a wheel, / 

See more in a truth than the trutlds simple self, 390 
Confuse themselves. You see lads walk the street 
Sixty the minute; whaYs to note in that? 

^You see one lad o^erstride a chimney-stack; 

Him you must watch — he^s sure to fall, yet stands! 
Our interest's on the dangerous edge of things. 395 
The honest thief, the tender murderer. 

The superstitious atheist, demireps 
That love and save their souls in new French books — 
yVe watch while these in equilibrium keep 
The giddy line niidAvay: one step aside, 400 

Theyh’e classed and done vdth. I, then, keep the line 
Before ^mur sages, — ^just the men to shrink 
From the gross weights, coarse scales, and ‘ labels 
broad 

You. offer their refinement. Fool or knave? 

Why needs a bishop be a fool or knave 405 

When there^s a thousand diamond weights between ? . 
vSo I enlist them. Your picked Twelve, youfil find, . 
Profess themselves indignant, scandalized - 

At thus being held unable to explain 
How a superior man who disbelieves - 410 

May not believe as well: that’s Schelling’s wayl; . 

' It’s .through my coming in the tail of time, 

Nicking the minute Avith a happy tact. 

Had - 1 been born three hundred years ago 
They’d say, What’s strange? Blougram of course 
’ -believes;” / ^ - 415 

And, seventy years since, disbelit^es of course.” 
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But iiowj may believe; and and yet 
How can lie ?^^ — ^All eyes turn with interest. 
Whereas^ step off the line on either side — 

You, for example, clever to a fault, 420 

The rough and ready man that write apace, 

Read somewhat seldom er, think perhaps even less— 
You disbelieve ! Who wonders and who cares ? 

Lord So-and-So — his coat bedropt -with Avax, . 

All Peter^s chains about his Avaist, his back 425 
Brave AAnth the needleAvork of Noodledom, 

Bebeves! Again, avIio Avonders and Avho cares ? 

But I, the man of sense and learning too. 

The able to think yet act, the this, the that, 

I, to believe at this late time of day ! 430 

Enough; you see, I need not fear contempt. . .. 

— Except iPs 3murs 1 admire me as these may, ' 
Yoii donT. But AAdiom at least do you admire? 
Present your OAvn perfections, 3^our ideal. 

Your pattern man for a minute — oh, make haste I ^435 
Is it Napoleon joii Avould have us groAA^ ? 

Concede the means; alloAv his head and hand, 

(A large concession, cleAmr as you are) 

Good ! — In our common primal element 

Of unbelief (Ave can’t believe, you knoAv — ' 440 

We’re still at that admission, recollect) — 

Where do you find — apart from, toAA^ering o’er 
The secondary temporary aims 
YEiich satisfy the gross tastes you despise— , 
Where do you find his star? — his crazy trust .445 
God knoAvs through AAdiat or in AAdiat? it’s alive" 
And shines and leads him and that’s all AA^e Avant. 
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Have we auglit in our soloer niglit sliall point 
Siicli ends as liis were, and direct tlie means 
Of working out. our purpose straight as his,’ 45° 
Nor bring a moment^s trouble on success 
With after-care to justify the same ? . 

— Be a Napoleon and yet disbelieve! 

Wliy, the maids mad, friend, take his light away. 
What^s the vague good of the world for which you^d 
dare 455 

With comfort to yourself blow millions up? 

We neither of us see it! we do see 

The blown-up millions — spatter of their brains 

And writhing of their bowels and so forth 

In that bewildering entanglement 460 

Of horrible eventualities 

Past calculation to the end of time! 

Gan I mistake for some clear word of God 
(Which were my ample warrant for it all) 
jSis puif of hazy instincts, idle talk, 465 

I^The State, thaPs quack-nonsense about crowns. 
And (Avhen one beats the man to his last hold) 

The vague idea of setting things to rights, 

Policing people efficaciously. 

More to their profit, most of all to his o^vn; 47° 
The whole to end that dismallest of ends 
By an Austrian marriage, cant to us the church, 

. And resurrection of the old regime. 

Would I, who hope to live a dozen years. 

Fight- Austerlitz for reasons such and such? 475 
No : for, concede me but the merest chance 
Doubt may be wrong — there^s judgment, life to come! 
With just that chance, I dare not. Dbubt proves right ? 
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This present life is all?— you offer me 

Its dozen noisy years mthout a chance 480 

That wedding an Arch-Duchess, wearing lace, 

And getting called hy divers new-coined names, 

Will drive off ugly thoughts and let me dine. 

Sleep, read and chat in quiet as I like! , ; . 

Therefore, I will not. 

Take another case; 485 

Fit up. the cabin yet another way. 

"Wliat say you to the poets? shall we mute 
Hamlets, Othellos — make the world our own. 

Without a risk to run of either sort ? 

I canTl— to put the strongest reason first. ‘490 

^^But tiy/^ you urge, ‘Hhe tiying shall suffice/:.; . - 
The aim, if reached ' or not, makes great the life.' 

Try to be Shakspeare, leave the rest to fate!”' • 
vSpare my self-knowledge — there^s no fooling me !' ’ ' 

If . I prefer I’emaining my poor self, ; 495 

I say so not in self-dispraise but praise. , r ^ 

If Fm a Shakspeare, let the well alone — . . • I .A ' 

"Wliy should I try to be what now I am? . . ' , . ^ 
If Fm no Shakspeare, as too probable,— ' , / 

His power and consciousness and self-delight . 506 

And all we want in common, shall I find — . ■ 

Trying for ever? while, on points of taste . - . 
AVlieremth, to speak it humbly, he . and I 
Are dowered alike-^Fll ask you, I or he, 

Which in our two lives realizes most? - 505 

, Much, he imagined — somewhat, I possess. . • 

He had the imagination; stick to that ! ‘ 
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j Your world is wortldess and I toucli it not 

Lest I sliould wrong them ^^—1^11 withdraw my plea. 510 
But does he say so? look upon his life! 

Himself, who only can, gives judgment ■ there. \ 
r* He leaves his towers and gorgeous palaces 
h To build the trimmest house in Stratford town; 

Saves money, spends it, owns the worth of things, 5^5 
r- Griulio Eomano^s pictures, Dowland^s lute; 
j Enjoys a show, respects the puppets, too. 

And none more, had he seen its entry once. 

Than .^‘Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal.^^ . - 

Why , then should I Avho play that personage, 520 
The very Pandulph Shakspeare^s fancy made, 

Be told that had the poet chanced to start 
Prom where I stand now (some degree like mine 
Being just the goal he ran his race to reach) 

He would have run the whole race back, forsooth, 525 
And left being Pandulph, to begin write plays ? . 
Ala,,the earth^s best can be' but the eartVs best! 

Did Shakspeare live, he could but sit at home. 

And get himself in dreams the Vatican, 

'i Greek busts, Venetian paintings, Roman walls, 530 

|| , .'And English books, none equal to his own, 

|i Which' I read, bound in gold, (he never did). ; 

. Terni and Naples^ bay and Gothard^s top— ■ 

Eh, friend? I could not fancy one of these— 

/ But, as I pour this claret, there they are— ' 535 

.Pve gained them: — crossed St Gothard last July 
\\ With ten mules to the carriage and a bed b w; 

i' Slung inside; is my hap the worse for that? : \ 

I W things, Shakspeare and myself, 

I Ajid what I want, I have:, he, gifted more, 540 
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Could fancy lie too liad it wlien lie liked, 

But not so tlioronglily tliat if fate allowed 
He would not liave it also in my sense. 

We play one game. I send tlie ball aloft 
No less adroitly that of fifty strokes 545 

Scarce five go o^er the wall so wide and high 
Which sends them back to me: I wish and get. 

He struck balls higher and Avith better skill, 

But at a poor fence level his head, 

And hit — his Stratford house, a coat of arms, 550 
Successful dealings in his grain and avooI, — 

While I receive heaven^s incense in my nose 
And style myself the cousin of Queen Bess. 

Ask him, if this lifers all, avIio Avins the game 

BeheA^'e — and our Avhole argument breaks up. 555 
Enthusiasm's the best thing, I repeat; 

Only, Ave caAt command it ; fire and life 
Are. all, dead matter’s nothing, Ave agree: 

And be it a mad dream or God’s very breath, r 
The fact’s the same, — -belief’s fire once in us, . 560 

Makes of all else mere stuff to shoAv itself. 

We penetrate our life Avith such a gloAV 
As fire lends Avood and iron— this turns steel, 

That burns to ash— all’s one, fire proves its power 
For good or ill, since men call flare success. 565 
But paint a fire, it Avill not therefore burn. 

Light one in me. I’ll find it food enough L 
Why, to be Luther — that’s a life to lead, v 

Incomparably better than my OAvn. 

He. comes, reclaims God’s earth for God, he says, 570 
Sets up God’s rule again by simple means. 
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Re-opens a shut book^ and all is done. 

He flared out in tlie flaring of mankind; 

Such Luther^s luck was — ^liow shall such be mine? 

If he succeeded, nothing's left to do : 575 

And if he did not altogether— well, 

Strauss is the next advance. All Strauss should be 
I might be also. But to what result? 

He looks upon no future: Luther did. 

What can I- gain on the denying side? 5 So 

Ice makes no conflagration. State the facts, 

Read the text right, emancipate the world — 

The emancipated world enjoys itself 
With scarce a thank-you — ^Blougram told it first 
It could not owe a farthing, — not to him 5S5 

More than St Paul ! Twould press its pay, you think ? 
Then add there^s still that plaguy hundredth chance 
Strauss may be wrong. And so a risk is run— 

For what gain? not for Luther’s, who secured 
A real Heaven in his heart throughout his life, 590 
-Supposing death a little altered things! 

Ay, but since really you lack faith,” you cry, 
You run the same risk really on all sides, 

In cool indifference as bold unbelief. 

As well be Strauss as swing ’tmxt Paul and him. 595 
It’s not worth having, such imperfect faith. 

Nor more available to do faith’s work 

Than unbelief like mine. Whole faith, or none I ” 

Softly, my friend I I must dispute that point. 
Once own the use of faith. I’ll find you faith. 600 
We’re back on Christian ground. You call for faith; 
I show you doubt, to prove that hfith exists. 
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The more of doubt, the stronger faith, I say, . 

If faith overcomes doubt. How - 1 know it does? 

By life and maiTs free will, God gave for that! 605 
To, mould life a;S. we choose it, shows our choice : 
Tliat^s our one act, the pi’evious work^s His own. 

Ton criticize the soil ? it reared tliis tree— 

This broad life and whatever fruit it bears ! y ^ 
What matter though I doubt at every pore, _ 
Head-doubts, heart-doubts, doubts at my fingers’ ends, 
Doubts in the trmal work of every day. 

Doubts at the very bases of my soul 
In the grand moments when she probes herself— V 
If finally I have a life to show, \ 615 , 

The thing I did, brought out in evidence A . 


Against the thing done to me underground . ;v A 
By Hell and all its brood, for aught)yi^<know ? 

I say, whence sprang this ? shows i^t^^ ^ pi’ doubt ? ; 
Airs doubt in me ; Avhere’s break, 629. 

It is the idea, the feeling and tl^ A 

God means mankind should striveii. ^^xow forth, . 
Wliatever be the process to that\'^--LC^^^^ / 

And; not historic knowledge, logio-'soiind. 

And metaphysical acumen, sure 1 . - 625 

What .think ye of Christ,” friend? when all’s done v 
. and said, : • ^ 

You like this Christianity or not? ■ 

It may be false, but will you wish it true ?^ ^^^^ 

Has it'your vote to be so if it can? 

Trust " you an instinct silenced long ago ' . 630 

That will break silence and enjoin ^mu love 
What ; mortified philosophy is hoarse, . ' 

And ;all in vain, ^ivith bidding you despise ? ' . 
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If you desire faith— then youVe faith enough: 

What else seeks God—nay^ what else seek our- 
selves? 635 

You form a notion of me/ we’ll suppose. 

On hearsay; it’s a favourable one: 

. ^^But still” (you add), ^Hhere was no such good man, 
Because of contradictions in the facts. 

One proves, for instance, he was born in Borne, 640 
This Blougram — ^yet throughout the tales of him 
I see he figures as an Englishman.” 

Well, the two things are reconcileable. 

But would I rather you discovered that, 

Subjoining — Still, what matter though they be? 645 
Blougram concerns me nought, born here or there.” 


Pure faith indeed — ^jmu know not what you ask ! 
Naked belief in God the Omnix)otent, 

Omniscient, Omnipresent, sears too much 

The sense of conscious creatures to be borne. 650 

It" were the seeing Him, no flesh shall dare. 

Some think, Creation’s meant to show Him forth: / 
I say, it’s meant to hide Him all it can, 

And that’s what all the blessed Evil’s for. 

Its use in Time is to environ us, ^ 655 

Our breath, our drop of dew, with shield enough 
Against that sight till we can bear its stress. 

Under a vertical sun, the exposed brain 
And lidless eye and disemprisoned heart 
Less certainly would Avither up at once 660 

Than inind, confronted mth the truth of Him. 

Blit. time and earth case-harden us to live; 

The feeblest sense is trusted most; ‘the child 
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Peels God a moment; iciiors o^er tlie place/ 

Plays on and grows to be a man like us. _ 665 

Witli me, faith means perpetual unbelief 
Kept quiet like tlie snake bieatli Micliaeks foot . 
'Wlio stands calm just because lie feels it writli?. 

Or, if tliaPs too ambitious, — liere^s my box^ — • 
r need tlie excitation of a pincli ■ 6;o 

Tlireatening tlie torpor of the inside-nose 
Nigh on the imminent sneeze that never comes. - 
Leave it in peace ad^dse the simple folk— 

Make it aware of peace by itching-fits, 

Say I— let doubt occasion still more faith ! , 675 

Yoiifil say, once all believed, man, woman, cliild^' ■ 
In that dear middle-age these noodles,, praise. •. 

How you’d exult if I could imt you back 
Six hundred i^ears, blot out cosmogony. 

Geology, ethnology, what not, , 680 

(Greek endings with the little passing-bell ' 

That signifies some faith’s about to die)- ’ ' 

Ynd set you square ivith Genesis again,— ■ " 

When such a traveller told you his last news. 

He. saw the ark a-top of Ararat 685 

But did not climb there since ’twas getting diisk 
And robber-bands infest the mountain’s foot! 

How should you feel, I ask, in such an age, 

Hoav act? As other people felt. and did; 

With soul more blank than this decanter’s knob> 690 
Believe— and yet lie, kill, rob, fornicate 
Pull in belief’s face, like the beast you’d be ! 

No, when the fight begins mthin himself,- 
A man’s WoHh something stoops o’er his head. 
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Satan looks up between liis_ feet— botli tug— . 695 
HeV left,' bimself , in tlie micldle : tbe soul wakes 
And grows. Prolong that battle through his life! 
Never leave groudng till the life to come ! 

HerOi weVe got callous, to the Virgiids winks 
That used to puzzle people wholesomely — 700 

Men have outgromi the shame of being fools. ^ " 

MTilat are the laws of Nature, not to bend 
If the Church bid them? — brother Newman asks. 

Up mth the Immaculate Conception, then— 

On to the rack Avith faith! — is my advice. 7 pS 

Will .not that’ hurry us upon our knees 
Knocking our breasts, ^Ut canT be — yet it shall! 
Who. am I, the AA^orm, to argue AAuth my Pope? 

LoAAt things confound the high things!^^ and so forth, 
ThaPs better than acquitting God Avith grace . 7 m 

As some folks do. He’s tried— no case is proved, • 
Philosophy is lenient — He may go! 

~ YouTl say— the old system’s not so obsolete 
BuUmen believe still: ay, but Avho and Avhere ? 

• King Bomba’s Jazzaroni foster yet 715 

The sacred flame, so Antonelli Avritesp 
But .even of these, Avhat ragamuffin-saint * : ■ 

Believes. 'Grod AA^atches him continually. 

As. he believes in fire that it Avill burn. 

Or rain that it aauU drench him ? Break fire’s laAv, 726 
Siii against rain, although the penalty 
Be just a singe or soaking? No, he smiles; 

Those laAA^s are laAvs that can enforce themselves. ; ’ . 

The>um . of all is — ^yes, my doubt is great, 

My faith’s still greater— then my faith’s enough. 725 
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I have read muoli, tlioiiglit niucli, experienced inucli, 
Yet would die ratlier than avow my fear 
The Naples’ liquefaction may be false^ 

When set to happen by the palace-clock 

According to the clouds or dinner-time. , 730 

I hear you recommend^ I might at least 

Eliminate, decrassify my faith 

Since I adopt it; keeping what I must 

And leaving what I can— such points as this ! 

I won’t — that is_, I can’t throw one away. 735 

Supposing thei^’s no truth in what I said. A 
About the need of trials to man’s faith, 

Still, when you bid me purify the same, . 

To such a process I discern no end, . 

Clearing oif one excrescence to see two; 740 

There’s ever a next in size, now grown as big. 

That meets the knife — I cut and cut again! : 

First cut the Liquefaction, what comes last ; 

But Fichte’s clever cut at God himself? 
Experiinentalize on sacred things ? 745 

I trust nor hand nor eye nor heart nor brain 
To stop betimes: they all get drunk alike. ' 

The first step, I am master not to take. 

You’d find the cutting-process to your taste- 
As. much as leaving growths of lies unpruned, 750 
: Nor see more danger iir it, you retort. . . 

Your taste’s worth mine; but my taste proves more 
A wise : : • y 

When we consider that the steadfast hold 
On the extreme end of the chain of faith ' , 

Gives all.the advantage, makes the difference, 755 
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With the rough piirhlind mass we seek to rule. , 
We are their lords^ or they are free of/us^ 

Just as we tighten or x^elax that hold. 

vSo; other matters equals wedl revert 

To the first problem— whiclq if solved my way 760 

And thrown into the balance, turns the scale — 

How we may lead a comfortable life, 

How suit our luggage to the cabiAs size. 

Of course 3^011 are remarking all this time , 

How narrowly and grossly I ^dew life, 7^5 

Respect the creature-comforts, care to rule 
The masses, and regard complacently 
^^The cabiiV^ in our old phrase! Well, I do. 

I act for/ talk for,, live for this world noAv, 

As this world calls for action, life and talk — 770 

No prejudice to what next world ma^^- prove. 

Whose new laws and requirements, my best pledge 
To observe then, is that I observe these now, 

Slniil do hereafter what I do meanwhile. 

Let us concede (gratuitously though) 775 

Next -life relieves the soul of body, yields 
Pure spiritual enjoyments: well, my friend, 

TVliy lose this life in the meantime, since its use 
May be to make the next life more intense ? 

. Ho you know, I have often had a dream 780 

(Work it up in your next montlds article)’ 

Of maAs poor spirit in its progress still 

Losiijg true life for ever and a day 

Through ever Trying to be and ever being 

In the evolution of successive spheres, 785 
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Bcforo its actual spliere and place of life^ 

Halfway into the next^ which having reached;, 

It shoots vdth corresiDonding foolery 
Halfway into the next stilly on and off 1 ;y 
As when a travelleiV bound from Korth to South, 790 
Scouts fur in Russia — whaBs its use in France 
In France ■ spurns flannel— whereas its need in Spa;in ? 
In Spain, drops cloth — too cumbrous for Algiers ! : ' 

Linen goes next, and last the skin itself, ; ^ 

: A superfluity at Timbuctoo. . 795 

AVlien, through his journey, was the fool at ease ? 

Fin at ease now, friend — ^ivorldly in this world . 

I take and like its way of life; I think , 

My brothers who administer the means ; : . { ' 

Live better for my comfort — thaFs good too; y Soo 
And God, if He pronounce upon it all. 

Approves my service, which is better still. ; - • 

If He keep silence, — ^ivhy, for you or me ; : . ; 

Or that brute-beast pulled-up in to-day^s ^ Times, 

What odds isT, save to ourselves, what life "'we 
lead ? : 

You meet me at this issue— you declare, . V ; 
All special pleading done with, truth is truth. 

And justifies itself by undreamed ways. . 

You doidt fear but iFs better, if we . doubt. 

To say so, acting up to our truth perceived 810 
However feebly. Do then, — act away 1 
^Tis there Fih on the watch for you! How one acts 
Is,, both of us agree, our chief concern: 

Aiid how, youTl act is .what I fain would see 

If, -like the candid person you appear,’ ’815 
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You dare to make tlie most of yoiu; life’s sclieme 
As I of raine^ • live iip to its full law . > 

Since there’s no In glier law that coiintercliecks. . 
Put natural religion to the test 

You’ve just demolished the revealed with— quick, 820 
Down to the root of all that checks your will, 

All prohibition to lie, kill, and thieve 
Or even to be an atheistic xiriest! . : 

Suppose a pricking to incontinence- 
philosophers deduce you chastity 825 

Or shame, from just the fact that at the first 
YVhoso embraced a woman in the plain, 

Threw club down, and forewent his brains beside,' 

So stood a ready victim in the reach 
Of any brother-savage club in hand— .S30 

Hence saw the use of going out of sight 
In wood or cave to prosecute his loves— 

I read this in a French book t’other day. ’ - 

Does law so analyzed coerce you much? 

Oh, men spin clouds of fuzz where matters end, 835 
.. But you who reach where the first thread begins, , 
You’ll soon cut that! — which means you. can, but won’t 
Through certain instincts, blind, unreasoned-out? • ■ 
You- dare not set aside, you can’t tell why, , ; 

But there they are, and so you let them, rule.' 840 ; 
.■' Then, friend, you seem as much a slave as I, - 
A liar, conscious coward and hypocrite, 

■ Without the good the slave expects to get, 

Suppose he has a master after all 1 ■ 

Yoii ovm your instincts— why, Avhat else do I, . ^45 
WlV made for, and must have a Go d 

.Ere I . can be aught, do aught ?— no .mere name. 
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Wantj but the true thing with what proves its truths 
To .mt^ a relation from, that thing to inC; 

Touching from head to foot — which touch I feel^ 850 
And with it take the res t^ this life of ours ! V ■ 

I live my life here; yours you dare not live. 

— Not as I state it^ who (3mu please subjoin) 
Disfigure such a life and call it names^ 

"Wliile, in your mindj remains another way 855 

For simple men: knowledge and power have rights^ 
But ignorance and weakness have rights too. 

There needs no crucial effort to find truth 
If here or there or anywhere about— 

We ought to turn each side, try hard and see, 860, 
And if we caifit, be glad weVe earned at least . ) . 
The right, by one laborious proof the more, 

To graze in peace eartlfis pleasant pasturage. 

Men are not angels, neither are they brutes. 
Something we may see, all we cannot see — . .: ,:<:865 
What need of lying ? I say, I see all, / ^ 

And swear to each detail the most minute 
In what I. think a PaAs face — ^you, mere cloud: 

I swear I hear him speak and see him Avink, 

For fear, if once I drop the emphasis, 870 

Mankind may doubt there^s any cloud at all. 

You take the simpler life— ready to see. 

Willing to see — ^for no cloud^s worth a face — 

And leaving quiet Avhat no strength can move. 

And which, who bids you move? who has the 
right? .^75 

I bid you; but you are G-ocFs sheep, not mine— 
Pastor est- Ud DofidmisP You find 
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In these the pleasant pastures of this life 
Much you may eat without the least offence, 

Much you don^t eat because your maw objects, 880 
Much yon would eat but that your fellow-flock 
Open great eyes at you and even butt. 

And thereupon you like your mates so well 
You cannot please yourself, offending them — . 
Though when they seem exorbitantly sheep, 885 
You weigh your iileasure with their butts and bleats 
And strike the balance. Sometimes certain fears 
Eestrain you — real checks since you find them so — 
Sometimes you please yourself and nothing checks ; 
And thus you graze through life with not one lie, 890 
And like it best. 

But do you, in trutlfls name ? 

If so, you beat — which means, you are not I— 

Who’ needs must make earth mine and feed my fill 
Not simply unbutted at, unbickered with, 

Bui motioned to the, velvet of the sward 895 

By those obsequious wethers’ very selves. 

Look at me, sir; : my age is double yours: ' 

At. yours, I knew beforehand, so enjoyed, 

Wliat now I should be — as, permit the word, 

I pretty well imagine your whole range 900 

Aid stretch of tether twenty years to come. 

We both have minds and bodies much alike. 

In truth’s name, don’t you want my bishopric. 

My daily bread, my influence and my state? 

You’re young, I’m old, you must be old one da}^ ; 905 

YLll you fird then, as I do hour by hour, 

YAmen their lovers kneel to, that^cut curls 
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From your fat lap-dog’s ears to grace a broocli— 
DukeSj tllat petition just to , 

With mucli beside you know or may conceive ? 910 

Suppose we ,die to-night : well, here am I, 

Such were m^^ gains, life bore this fruit to. me, 

^Vliile writing all the same my articles 

On music, poetry, the fictile vase ' ■ 

Found at Albano, chess, or Anacreon’s Greek. 915 

But you — the -liighest honour in your life, ■ : ; 

The thing, you’ll crown yourself with, all your days, 

Is— dining here and drinking tliis last glass 

I pour you out in sign of amity 

Before we part for ever. Of your power 

And social influence, worldly worth in short,-;-* y;'., - 

Judge what’s my estimation by the fact, 

I do not condescend to enjoin, beseech, 

Hint secrecj^ on one of all these words ! 924 

You’re shrewd and know that should you publish one 
The world would brand the lie— my enemies first, 
-Wlio’d sneer— ^‘’The bishop’s an -arcli-hjrpocrite,- -yk 
And knave perhaps, but not so. frank a fool.” • . 
.Whereas I should not dare for both my ears ; ^ 
Breathe one such sjdlable, smile one such smile, 930 
Before my chaplain who reflects myself — 

My shade’s so much more potent than your flesh. 
What’s your reward, self-abnegating ' Mend ? ' _ 

; Stood you confessed of those exceptional ^ - . . 

And .prMleged great natures that dwarf mine— 935 
A z.ealot vdth a mad ideal in reach, 

A poet j ust about to print his ode, " v ' 

A statesman, vdth a scheme to stop this war, \ 
An artist whose religion is his art, . t. ' - ; 
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I slioulcl have nothing to object! such men 940 
Cany the fire, all things groAV Avarni to thenij ' 

Their xlrugget’s worth my purple, they -beat me. 

But you,-— youhe just as little those as J— 

You, Grigaclibs, Avho, thmty years of age, - 

Write statecll^^ for Blackwoodts Magazine, 945 

BelieAm you see tAvo points in Hamletts soul. 

Unseized b^^ the Germans yet — Avhich AueAv yoii^ll 
: print — ■ 

Meantime the best you have to shoAv being still 
That lively lightsome article Ave took 
Almost for the true Dickens, — AAdiat^s its name?.. 950 
The Slum and Cellar — or Whitechapel life 
Limned after darkC^ it made me laugh, I know,.-. 
And pleased a month and brought you in ten pounds. 
-—Success I recognize and compliment, 954 

And therefore give you, if you please, three AA^ords 
.(The card and pencil-scratch is quite enough) 

AYliich whether here, in Dublin or ISleAv York, - 
Will get you, prompt as at my eyebroAA^^s AAmik; ' - 
.- Such terms as never you aspired to get 
^In all our OAvn reviews and some not ours. 9^9 

-Go Avrite your lively sketches— be the first 
^^Blougranl, or The Eccentric Confidence’^— ; ' 

'Or better simply say, “The GutAAmrd-bound.”. - 
Why, men as soon Avould throAv it in my teeth 
As copy and quote the infamy chalked broad .. 965 

About me on the church-door opposite. 

You AAdll not AA^ait for that experience though, v ^ ; 
I Jancy, hoAA^soever you decide, . ^ ' 

: To discontinue— not detesting, not - ; 

Defaming, but at least— despising’ me I W 
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Over Ills wine so smiled and talked liis liour 
Sylvester Bloiigram; styled in partibus 
EpiscopnSj oiec non — ^(tlie deuce knows wliat 
Ws clianged to by oiir novel liierarcliy) 

With Grigadibs tlie literary mail; 975 

Who played with spoonS; explored his plate’s design, : 
And ranged the olive stones about its edge, ' v 
While the great bishop rolled him out his mind. 

For Blougram, he believed, say, half he spoke. 

The other portion, as he shaped it thus 9S0 . 

For argunientatory purposes. 

He felt his foe was foolish to dispute. 

Some arbitrary accidental thoughts 

That crossed his mind, amusing because new, 

He chose to represent as fixtures there, ■ 9^5 

Invariable convictions (such they seemed . ; : 

Beside his interlocutor’s loose cards • / . 

Flung daily doivn, and not the same ivay twice) ’ 
While certain Hell-deep instincts, man’s weak tongue 
Is never bold to utter in their truth 990 

Because styled Hell-deep (’tis an old mistake 
To place Hell at the bottom of the earth) 

He ignored these,— not having in readiness 
Their nomenclature and philosophy: 994 

He said true things, but called them by wrong names. - 
‘^ Gn the Avhole,” he thought, justify myself 
On every point Avh ere cavillers like this 
Oppugn my life: he tries one kind of fence— 

I close— he’s worsted, that’s enough for him;. 999 
He’s on the ground ! if the ground should break away 
I take, my stand oif, there’s a firmer yet 
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Beneatli it/ botli of us may sink and reacli. 

His ground was over mine and broke tlie first. . 

So let liim sit vdtlx me tliis many a year ! 

He did not sit five minutes. Just a week ; loo^ 
Sufficed liis sudden liealtliy vehemence. ' , 

. (Something had struck liiin in the Outward-bound’ 
Another way than Blougram’s purpose was) 

And haxdng bought, not cabin-furnithre . ' 

But settler’s-implements (enough for three) iok 

And started .for Australia — there, I hope, 

By this time he has tested his first plough,. 

And studied his last chapter of St John. 


XXVIII. ONE WOED MOEE 

TO E. B. B. 

London^ September, 1856. 


Tltei’e they are, my fifty men and women 
Naming me the fifty poems finished! 

Take them, Love, the book and me together : 
AVhere the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 


Eafael made a century of sonnets, 5 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume 
Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil ? 

Else he only used to draw Madonnas : : 

These, the world might xdew — but One, the volume. 
Who that one, you ask ? Your he^'t instructs you. lo 
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Did slie live and love it all lier. life-time ? 

Did slie drop, liis ladjr of tlie sonnets, 

Die, and let it drop beside her pillow 
Where it lay in place of Eafael’s glory, 
EafaeVs oheet so duteous and so loving— 
Glieek, the ai painter’s, 

Eafael’s cheek, her love had turned a poet’s? 

1 '";■ ■ ■ ^ ni 

You and I would rather read that volume, 
(Taken: to his beating bosom by it) 

Lean and hst the bosom-beats of Eafael, 
Would we not? than wonder at Madonnas— 
Her, San Sisto names, and' Her, Eoligno, 

Her, that visits Florence in a Msion, 

Her, 'that’s left noth lilies in the Louvre- 
Seen by us and all the world in circle. 

- I’'’' 

You and.- ! Avill never read that volume. 

Guido . Eeni, like his own eye’s apple 
Guai’ded long the treasure-book and loved it. ' 
Guido' Eeni dying, all Bologna 
Cried, and the world cried too, “ Ours— the treasur 
Suddenly, as rare tilings ivill, it vanished. 

■ ■' ■: '■ . ■ :V ' , ’ 

Dante once prepared to paint an angel : , 

; kVhom to please ? You whisper “ Beatrice.” 
"While lie mused and traced it and retraced it, 
(Peiadveriture with a peii corrocled . . . , 

Still by drops of that hot ink he dipped for, ^ 
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i n 

i n ■ 

! '' U 

When/ his left-hand i’ the hair :the wicked, 
Back he held the brow -and ’ pricked its stigma, 

1 Bit into the live man^s flesh:'for parchment, 

1; ■ .Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle, 

{AO- 

II 

i 1 

Let the . wretch go festering through Florence) - 
1 . Dante, who loved Avell because he hated, 

— ■ 

! . i' 

/ Hated 's™ 

' . Dante standing, studying his angel, — 

; In there broke the folk of his Inferno. 

. 45 

i " ?- 

' ■ >: 

• i A 

I - 1 

i i i 

! , - Says he— Certain peo^Dle of importance 


r ^ 

\ A: i 

, (Such he gave his daily, dreadful line to) 

Entered and would seize, forsooth, the poet.'’- 


! ' [f 

1 , i- 

! ]l 

; ■ Says the poet — ^^Then I stopped my painting.^'’ 


■ i 

Yl 



■ 1 You and I would rather see. that angel, ' 

;i Painted by the tenderness of Dante, 

' Would we not ?— than read a fresh Inferno. 


i 

1 ; /I 

i 


• II 

fi You and I Avill never, see that picture. 

. "While he mused on love and Beatrice, 

' -. While he softened oYr his outlined angel, 

. In: they broke, those “ p^opl® of importance -^ : 

• We and Bice bear the loss for ever. 

; ;';'55 . 

' ! | 

1 i 1 : 

H ^ ... ' Yin 


; ; ' What' of Eafael ft sonnets, Dante’s picture? 


' ‘ 1 

; : -1 

: 1 

1: .■■■ ^ 


i ■ ^ 

. This : no artist Iw^^ and loves that longs not 

Once, and only once, and for One only, 

- . 6o ■ 

i i 

1 ! (Ah, the prize !) to lin'd his Ipve .a^language - 


? 



'Mm 


m 
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Fit and fair and simple and sufficient — 

Using nature tliaFs an art to other s^ 

Not^ this one time; art thaFs turned his nature. 

Ay/ of all the artists living/ loving, 65 

ISTone but would forego his proper dowry,— 

Does he paint? he fain would write a poem,— 

Does he write? he fain would paint a picture, 

Put to proof art alien to the artisPs, 

Once, and only once, and for One only, 70 

So to be the man and leave the artist. 

Gain the maids joy, miss the artisPs sorrow. : 

■ X ‘ 

Wherefore? Heaveids gift takes eartlds abatement! 
He who smites the rock and spreads the wat^/ : ’ 
Bidding drink and live a crowd beneath hini) ’ 75 

Even he, the minute, makes immortal. 

Proves, perchance, his mortal in the minute, 
Desecrates, belike, the deed in doing. 

AVhile he smites, how can he but remember, d 
So he smote before, in such a peril, 80 

When they stood and mocked — '/Shall smiting help 
■ us?^^ 

When they drank and sneered — "A stroke is easyl-^ 
Wlien they wiped them mouths, and went their 
journey, 

Thro-wing him for thanks — "But drought was pleasant.'’^ 
Thus old memories mar the actual triumph; ^85 
Thus the doing savours of disrelish ; 

Thus acliievement lacks a gracious somewhat ; ,, 

O’er-importuned brows becloud the mandate, y . 
Carelessness or .consciousness, the gesture. 
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For lie bears an ancient wrong about liiin, 90 

Sees and knows again tliose plialanxed faces^ 

Hears, yet one time more, tlie '’custoined prelude— 
/^How slioukFsfc tliou, of all men, smite, and save us ? 
Gruesses wliat is like to prove tlie sequel— ^ 
Egypt^s flesli-pots — nay, tlie drought was better/1 95 


Oil, the crowd must have emphatic warrant! 
Theirs, the Sinai-f or ehead^s cloven brilliance, 

. E/ight-arnds rod-sweep, tongue’s imperial fiat. 
Never dares the man put off the prophet. . 


Did he love one face from out the thousands, 
(Were she Jethro’s daughter, white and wifely, 
Were she but the ^Ethiopian bondslave,) 

He would envy yon dumb patient camel. 
Keeping a reserve of scanty water 
Meant to save his oum bfe in the desert; 
Eelidy in the desert to deliver 
(Kneeling down to let his breast be opened) 
Hoard and life together for his mistress. 


T shall- never, in the years remaining, 

Paint you iiictures, no, nor carve you statues, ' no 
Make you music that should all-express me;. 

So it- seems: I stand on my attainment. 

This of verse alone, one life allows me; 

Yerse and nothing else have I to give you. 

Otlier heights in other lives, God willing— ' in 
All the gifts from all the heights,* your own, Love 1 


rr^ 
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' -■■ .V : 

Yet a semblance of resource avails us— 

Shade so finely; touched^ lovers sense must seize it. 
Take these- lines, look lovingly and nearly, ; ; 

Lines 1 write the first time and the last time. 120 
He who works in fresco, steals a hair-brush, ^ ; / ^ 

Curbs the liberal hand, subservient proudly. 

Cramps his spirit, crowds its all in bttle, _ 

Makes a strange art of an art familiar, ■ ^ ^ ; ^ 

Fills his lad^^^s missal-marge with flowerets.^ 

He who blows through bronze, may breathe through 
silver, - / ‘ 

Fitly seimiade a slumbrous princess. , ' 

He who writes, may write for once, as I do. 

.XV 

Love, you saw me gather men and Avomen, . ^ 

Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy, . '‘\yi3p 

Enter each and all, and use their service, ^ >■ 

■ .Speak from every molith,— the speech, a poem, . - 

Hardly shall I tell my joys and sorroAvs, ■ / 

Hopes and fears, belief and disbelieving: 

1 am iniiie and yours— 'the rest be all meiTs, ' 

Karshish, Cleon, the fifty. : ' 

- Let me speak this once in my true person, 
iSTot- as Lippo, .Roland or Andrea, • 

Though the fruit of speech be just this sentence — 
Pray you, look on these my men and Avomen, 140 
\ Take and keep my fifty poems finished; 

Where iny heart lies, let my brain lie . also ! 

Poor the:'speech;cbe;h^ I speak, for. all . things. ' 
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- , •. XYl 

Not biit tliat you know me ! Lo^ tlie mopn^s self ! 
Here in London/ yonder late ^ m HS 

Still we find her face;, the thrice-transfigured. - 
Curving on a sky imbrued with colour. 

Drifted over Fiesole by twilight;, 

Game- shey our new crescent of a hairVbreadth. 

Puir she flared it;, lamping Samminiato^ 150 

Rounder ^t^vixt the cypresses and rounder, 

Perfect till the nightingales a^Dplauded. , 

NoSv, a piece of her old self/ini]DOverished, 

Hard to greet, she traverses the houseroofs, 

Hurries with unhandsome thrift of silver, iS5 

Hoes dispiritedly, glad to finish. 

y XYII 

iV\niat, theiVs nothing in the moon note-worthy ? 

■ Nay— for if that moon could love a mortal, 

- to fit a fancy) 

All her magic (^tis the old sweet mythos) . 160 

• She would turn a new side to her mortal, • 

Side unseen of herdsman, huntsman, steersman— 1 
Blank to Zoroaster on his terrace, , ; ^ 

Blind to, Galileo on -his turret, ‘ 

Dumb to Homer, dumb to Keats — ^him, even ! . 165 

Think, the wonder of the moonstruck mortal— 
When she turn^^ comes again in heaven. 

Opens out anew for worse or better! - 
Proyes she like some portent of an iceberg 
Swimming full upon the ship it founders, ; r iyo 
Hungry with huge teeth of ■ splintered crystals ? 

■ --■ ; -■ ■ ' ' /-h- ■ " :i2-4 
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Proves slie as tlie paved-work of a sapphire 

Seen by Moses when he climbed the mountain ? 

Mosesj Aaron, Nadab and Abilin 

Climbed and saw the very Go d^ the Highest, 175 

Stand upon the paved- work of a sapphire. 

Like the bodied heaven in his clearness , 

Shone the stone, the sapphire of that paved-work, 
When they ate and drank and saw God also ! 

XVIII 

What were seen? None knows, none ever shall 
know. . 180 

Only this is sure — the sight were other. 

Not the moon’s same side, born late in Plorence, ; 
Dying now impoverished here in London. . ; ■ 
God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures . 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world mtli, 185 
One to show a woman when he loves her. 

■ XIX 

This I say of me, but tliink of you, Love! 

This to you— yourself my moon of poets! 

Ahj but that’s the ivorld’s side — there’s the wonder— 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know 
you. 190 

There, dll turn I stand with them and praise you. 
Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 

But the best is ivlien I glide from out them. 

Cross a step or two of dubious twilight. 

Come oiit on the other side, the novel ^ 195 

Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of. 

Where I hush and bless myself with silence.. 
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XX 

Oil, tlieii' Eafael of tlie dear Madonnas, . ' 

Oil, tlieir Dante of tlie dread Inferno, 

Wrote one song—and in iny brain I sing it, 200 
Drew one angel — borne, see, on iiiy bosom! 


XXIX. AST VO&LER 

(after he has been extemporizing upon the 

• MUSICAL INSTRUMENT OF HIS INTENTION) 

' I ' 

Would tliat tlie structure brave, tlie manifold music 
-I. build, 

Bidding my orga}i obey, calling its keys to tlieir 
work, 

Glaiming each slave of tlie sound, at a toucli, as wlien 
Solomon willed 

- Armies of angels that soar, legions of demons that 

: : lurk, « 

Mari, brute, reptile, fly, — alien of end and of aim, 5 
Adverse, each from the other heavQn-high, hell-deep 
^ — ■ 

Should rush into sight at once as he named the 
ineffable Xanie, . 

And pile him a palace straight, to pleasure the 
princess he loyed! ; * 
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II ■. ;/ ■ 

Would it miglit tany like liis^ tlie beautiful building 
of mine/ ; - , . . ■ ; \ 

Tliis wliicli my ke^^-s in a crowd pressed and im- 
portuned to raise ! ^ -i k 

A.li/one and all^ liow they helped, would dispart now/ 

: and now combine. 

Zealous to hasten the work, heighten their master 
his praise ! - ' 

And one would bury his brow mth a blind plunge 
down to hell, 

Burrow awhile and build, broad on the roots of 

■ things, : . 

Then up again swim into sight, having based me: my 

^ ^ ^ ^ is 

Eounded it, fearless of flame, flat on the nether 

III 

. And another would mount and march, like the/., ox-' 
cellent minion he was,. „ '•'/? ■ 

Wy, another and yet another, one crowd but-with. . 
/ many a crest. 

Raising my rampired walls of gold as transparent • as / 
glass, . 

. Eager to do and die, yield each his' place to the 
: rest : . :2o.: 

Foil higher still and higher (as a runner tips with fire, 

/ * AWien a great illumination surprises a festal night— 
Putlining round and round Romeos dome from space; 
/ A to spire) ; / / / ; ■ 

glovy reached, and ;the pride of 

■ my soul was in sight, 
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'-A ' ' .IV-'- 

In sight ? Not half ! for it seemed^ it hyas . certain, 
to match man’s birth; ' , /. 25 

Nature in turn conceived, obeying an imimlse as I ; 
And the emulous heaven yearned do vm, made effort 
to reach the earth, 

As the earth had done her best, in my passion, to 

Novel splendours burst forth, grew familiar and dwelt 
with mine, 

Not a point nor peak but found and fixed its wander- 
ing star; . . 30 

Meteor-moons, balls of blaze: and they did not pale 
; ; nor pine, 

For earth had attained to heaven, there was- no. 

' ■ V . 

Nay more; for there wanted not who walked in the. 

/ glare and glow, . ; 

. Presences plain in the place; or, fresli from the 
• . : ‘ - Protoplast, - 

Furnished for ages to come, when a kindlier wind 
should blow, 35 

Lured now to begin and live, in a house to their. 

• ^ liking at last ; 

Or else the wonderful Dead who have passed through 
;; • ■ the body and gone,. * ■: ; 

But were back once more to breathe in an old world 
^ worth their new ; 

.What never had been, was noAv ; what was, as it shall 

V; ; • V - : v i 

£id what is,— shall^^I^ for I was 

- made perfect too;- . 40 
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All tliroiigli my keys that gave their sounds to a wish 
of my soul^ 

Al l through my soul that iiraised as its Ydsh flowed 
visibly forth. 

All through music and me ! For think, had I painted ' 
the whole, 

Why, there it had stood, to see, nor the process so 
wonder-worth : 

Had I written the same, made verse — -still, effect 
proceeds from cause, 45 

, Ye know why the; forms are fair, ye hear how- the 
- tale is told; 

It is all triumphant art, but art in obedience to laws, 

Painter and poet are proud in the artist-list en- 
rolled: — 

YII 

But here is the finger of God, a flash of the mil; that 
can. 

Existent behind all laws, that made them and^^. lo, ■ 
they are! 5° 

And I know not if, save in tins, such gift be allowed 
to man. 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth 
sound, but a star. 

Gonsider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is_' 
nought; 

It is everywhere in the world — loud, soft, and all is 
said : ' ; 

Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in iny^ 
thought; . 55 

And, there 1 Ye have heard and seen : consider and 
bow the head! 
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Well, it is gone at last^ tlie -palace of music I reared; 
Gone! and tlie good tears start, the praises that 
come too slow; . 

For one is assured at first, one scarce can say that he 
feared, 

That he even gave it a thought, the gone thing was 
to go. 6o 

Never to be again! But m^iij more of the kind 
As good, nay, better iDerchance : is this your comfort 
tome? 

To me, who must be saved because I cling vdth my mind 
To the same, same self, same love, same God: ay, 
what was, shall be. ‘ 

IX 

Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable 
Name ? ' 65 

, Builder and maker. Thou, of houses not made with 
hands ! ' 

What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever 
Y the same ? 

Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy 
\ ; power expands? . 

There shall never be one lost good! ^Wiat was, shall 
■ / live as before ; ’ • 

T^^ evil is null, is nought, is silence implying 
rh sound; 7 o 

What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much 
good more; 

On. the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven,, a 
perfect round. . 
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All we liave A^'illed or lioped, or dreamed of good, sliall 
. . ... exist;. ^ , . V' • , ; 

Not its semblance, but itself ; - no beauty, nor. good, 

V nor power . . V ^ 

AAHiose voice lias gone forth, but each survives for the ' 

; melodist 75 ■ 

When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too 
" ' ’ffiard^ . - 

, The passion that left the ground to lose itself dn the 

Are niusic sent up to God by the lover and the bard ;: , 
Enough that He heard it once: we shall hear it 
by-aiid-by. 80 

■ ' XI ..y;- 

And what is our failure here but a triumplTs evidence - 
Eor the fulness of the days ? Have we -withered or; 

; agonized? ; ■ : 

Why else was the pause prolonged but that singiif.g 
might issue thence? f 

Wliy.i'Bshed the discords in, but that harmony shoujld ■ 
be prized? 1 

Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, -'85 
: Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the: we^al 
V ; .and woe: ; d o ^ ■ 

But God has a few of us whom He Avhispers in the ear-; 
y Thei rest may reason and welcome : T. is we musicians 
; ?Aknow.^^^ ^ d , . 


^ ..., .,jr-.. ■^^. .r . , .., aj ^ ^ . „ .. 
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. Well/it is eartli Avitli in^ silence resumes lier reign : 

I -will be patient aiicr pronely arid soberly acciuiesce. 90 
G-iye me trie keys. I feel for the common chord again, 

, Sliding by semitones^ till I sink to the minor,— yes, 
And I blunt it into a ninth, and I stand on alien 

the heights I rolled from into the 
; deep; y 

. Which, hark, I have dared and done, for my resting- 
place is found, - 95 

The 0 Major of this life: so, now I will try to sleep. 
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Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

■ Tho; last of life, for which the first was made : • 

. . . .Our times are in His hand. 

/ Who saith A whole I planned, ; 5 

,■ lYouth shows but half ; trust God : see all nor be 
afraid!’^ 

'/ ■; /- ^ •- II ■ . ' 

Not that, ■ amassing flowers, ■ v. 

/ ■ ; Y sighed ^-AYhich rose make ours, 

Which lily leave and then as best recall 

Not that, admiring stars, : - y ^ 10 ^ 

>; Mt yearned Nor Mars; 

AEine be some flgured flame which blmids, ,transcerids 
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III. 

Not for siicli liopes and feai’s 
Annulling youtli^s brief years^ 

Do I remonstrate: folly mde the mark! 15 

Eather I prize the doubt 
Low kinds exist mthouL 
Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 

• - . IV ’'V’ - 

Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

- ^ Were man but formed to feed 20 

On joy, to solely seek and find and feast: ■ 

Such feasting ended,, then 
As sure. an end to men; 

Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the maw- 
crammed beast? 

y 

Eejoice we are allied 25 

. To That which doth provide 
And not iDartake, effect and not receive I 
A spark disturbs our clod; 

Nearer we hold of God 

AWio gives, than of His tribes that take, I must 
believe. ; - 3° 

VI 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth^s smoothness rough. 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
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Be oul' joys tliree-parts pain ! 

Strive^ and hold cheap .the strain ; 35 

Learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge the 
throe! ; 

• : ^ VII 

For thence,— a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks,— 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail: 

What I aspired to be, . 40 

. And was not, comforts me: \ 

A :brute I might have been, but would not sink the 
scale. - \ 

VIII 

What is he but a brute 
Wliose flesh hath soul to suit. 

Whose spirit Avorks lest arms and legs Avant play? 45 
^ ' To man, propose this test — 

Thy body at its best, 

Hoav far can that project thy soul on its lone. AA^ay? 

, Yet gifts should piwe their use: 

- I:oAvn the Past profuse , 50 

Of pdAver each side, perfection' eAmry turn: 

Eyes, ears took in their dole. 

Brain treasured up the AAdiole* 

Sliould not the heart beat once ^^Hoav good to live and 
learn ? ^ 
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Not once beat Praise be , Tliine I 55 

see tbe whole design^^ : ’ 

who saw Poweiv see now ‘Love peidect too r . 

L ^^ Perfect I call Thy plan ; - ; ; 

“Thanks that I was a man! . 

“Maker; remake, complete,— I trust what Thou shalt 
doP' 60- 

■ " ■ ■■ XI- ' L ■ 

. , Por . pleasant is this flesh; 

; Our s^^ its rose-mesh . ' ■ .. 

Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for , rest.: p 

- "V^onld we some prize might hold 

To match those manifold 65 

Possessions of the brute, — gain most, as we did. best! 

■ . 

Let us not always say : / , 

■ “Spite, of this flesh to-day . : . 

strove, made head, gained ground upon', the 

As the bird 'svings and sings, ■ 79 ,. 

- Let us cry “All good things 

“Are our^, nor spuh helps flesh more, now, than, flesh 
helps soul! ... : . : 

• • . . Xlll 

^ summon age 
To grant youtlds heritage, 

Lifers struggle having so far reached its term: ' 75 
: shall I pass, approved • . . ■ 

^ ^e removed ■ . - i 

Prom the developed brute ; ,a God .though in the germ. 
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And I shall thereupon - : : h • ; 

Take rest;, ere I he gone ^ ' 

Once more on my adventure hraYe and new : 

■ Fearless and unperplexed, ' 
h Wlien I wage battle next, .. 

What weapons to select, what armour to indue. 


Youth ended, I shall try 85 

M 

Be the fire ashes, what survives is gold : 

And I shall weigh the same. 

Give life its praise or blame: . : 

Young, all lay in dispute ; T shall know, being old. ' 90 


' For note, when evening shuts, 

^ ■ A certain moment cuts 
The'deed off, calls the glory from the grey:' 

■ / A. whisper from the west . 

Shoots— Add this to the . rest, ■ ^ 

^‘Take it and try its worth: here dies another day /h 


this life, 

■ Though lifted o’er its strife, 

'Bet me discern, compare, pronounce . at last, , 

This rage was right i’ the main, h 100 
‘'^That acquiescence vain*: /h ' ' 

(^‘The Future I may face now. I .ha^^ proved the Past.’' 
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XYIII 

For more is not. reserved 
To man, with soul just nerved 
To act to-morrow what he learns to-day^; . 105 

Here, enough to Avatch 

The Master Avork, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tooFs true play. 

XIX , -’F . ■ / / 

. As it AA^as better, youth 

Should stiwe, through acts uncouth, no 

ToAAmrd making, than repose on aught found made: 

So, better, age, exempt 
From strife, should knoAV, than tempt - 
Further. Thou AA^aitedst age ; AAmit death nor be , 
afraid! - . j " 

XX' . I • 

Enough noAv, if the Riglit iic . 

And Good and Infinite , . ,1 

Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thine oiAai- 
With knoAAdedge absolute, Y 

' Subject, to ne dispute : ; ' . i. 

From fools that . croAAxled youth, nor let thee feel' 

A alone. : ■■■ 

' ' ■ "--.XX! . / . /: 

. y Be there, for once and all, 

SeAmred great minds from small, 

Aniiouncect to each his station in the Past 1 ' ■ 

' . Was I; the world arraigned, . \ 

W^^ they, my soul disdained, -t2S- 

Right? Let age speak the truth and give us peaOe 

nt: lasH A '• 
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. Now, wKo .sHair^a ■ ^ / 

Ten men love whal I hate, , - ^ - w 

. SHun: what I follow, slight: what I receive;: 1 
in'ears and eyes : 

we all surmise, - ■ / 

They, this thing, and I, that : whom, shall my. soul ■ 

1 ' - believe ? * 

y ’■ V h' • xxiii .. . ■_ ■; 

V.. Not on the vulgar mass 

must sentence pass, _ -> 

Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 135 

O’er .which, from level stand, 

. The low world laid its hand, 

- Pound straightway to its inind, could value in a . ; 
w / ■ trice : \ 

.0 ’ ’ ■■ XXIV-^ . '■ 

: : -Blit: all, the world’s coarse thumb . " 

. And finger failed to plumb, • • ’ ,140 

So passed in making tip the main account;: 

, All instincts. immature, . ' 

• . All purposes unsure, • 

That' weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s ; 
amount : ; . “ ■ 

' XXV-/- ; 

■ ^-"Thoughts hardly to be packed - 145 

■ ' Inifo: -a narrow act, , ’ ■ 

Fancies that broke through and .escaped; ; 

T. B. ' •. N. ' ■ .• • x is ' 
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All I could never be, 

All, men Ignored in me, / ■ 

This I wais wortli to Grod, Avliose wheel the pitcher 


XXVI 


Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 

Why time spins fast, why passive lies ourhjlay, ... 
Thou, to whom fools propound, 

- i W makes its round, 

Since life fleets, all is’ change; the Past gone, seize 
to-day!” 


- ff 
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^ All that is, at all, 

' . Lasts ever, iiast recall;. ■ •, : 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 

That Avas, is, and shall be: 

Time’s Avheel runs back or stops; Potter and clay 
endure. 




/ i . xxAan \ . . 

, . He , fixed 'thee mid this dance ■ 

:> i Of plastic circurustance. 

This Present, thou, forsooth, Avouldst fain arrest : 165 

T To give thy^^ bent, . . . ' 

Try theemnd^uri^JiliseHorth inipressed. 
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Wliat tliougli the earlier grooves 
Which ran the laiigliing loves , 170 

Around thy base, no longer pause and press ? 

What though, about thy rim, 

. Scull-things in order grim ’ * ; 

Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner stress ? 

■ xxx. 

: . Look not thou down .but up! 175 

_ To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp^s flash and trumpet’s peal,^^^^ 
The new ^vine’s foaming flow, 

The Master’s lips a-glow^l^' 

Thou, heaven’s co nsumma te cup, what need’ st thou, 
mth earth’s wheel? 180 

, ■ ■ XXXI ■ . 

, But I need, now as then. 

Thee, God, who mouldest men; 

And since, not even while the whirl was worst. 

Did I,*— to the wheel of life 
With shapes and colours rife, , •- ^^5 

Bound dizzily,— mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst : 


■ So, take and use Thy work: 

.. Amend what flaws may lurk. 

What , strain .0’ the stuff, what warpings past the 
aiml ; - ■_ • v.: ' 

■ - My times. be in Thy hand! . 190 

vPerrfect the cup as planned 1 
Let *'age approve of youth, and death complete the 
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XSSI: - GiliLIBAlS!' nPOIsT , OR, 

" ■'NATUEAL^ ra^ IE THE ISLAED- ’ 

■ ‘‘Tiiou tboiightest that I was altogether such a one as thyself.”, - 

[’Will sprawl, now that tlie' heat of day is best,- - - ■ i 

Flat on his belly in the pit’s much mire, ^ ■ . ! 

-With elbows wide, fists clenched to prop his chin; 

And, while he hicks both feet in the cool slush, . . 
And feeis about his spine small eft-thiiigs course, 5 , ^ 

Euh in and out each arm, and make , him laugh ; 

And while above his head a pompion-plant, . - . 

Goatihg the cave-top as a brow its eye, - ' - ' ' 

Greeps down to touch and tickle hair and beard. 

And now a flower drops with a bee inside, to 

And now a fruit .to snap at, catch and crunch.;— . 

He Idoks out o’er yon sea which sunbeams crops.;. .-.;- 
. And :.recross . till, they weave a spider-web ' . . ' .i 
(Meshes of fire, some great fish breaks at ti-mes).» 
r' And' tMks to his own self, howe’er, he. jfl ease, . .15 
Touching that Other, whom Ins dam called God.: ■ 

.Because, to, talk about Him, vexes— ha,. 

Gould.He but know! and time to vex is -now, . ' 

■ViTien talk is. safer; than in winter-time. . 

Mpreover Prosper and Miranda sleep 

In. confidence, he drudges at -their task, 

And it:is good to cheat the pair, and gibe, . , ' - . 

Letting the rank, tongue , blossom into speech.] 

Setebos; Setebos, and Setebos 1 . . . 

; ’Thinketh,.- He.'rdWelMtk cold .0’ .the-. moon. ,25 
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/Thinketli He naade it^ mtli tlie sm 
But_ not ; tlie stars ; . tlie stars ; came otliermse ^ 

Only -made clonds^. winds, -meteors, siicll as tliat : 

Also -tliis isle, wliat lives and’ grows tliereon, 

And snaky sea; wliicli rounds and ends the same. 30 

Hdiinketli, it came of being ill at ease : - 
lie hated that He cannot change His cold, 

Nor -cure^^h^ ^Hath spied an icy fish ^ - A. 

That longed to ^scape the rock-stream where she 
; ; lived^ , ' ' v 

And thaw herself within the lukewarm brine ' . 35 

0-. the lazy sea her stream thrusts far amid, 

: A’ crystal spike ^twixt two warm walls of wave ; / 
Onlyj she ever sickened, found repulse v : 

At . the other kind of water, not her life, ' ' • . ’ 

, ; (Green-dense and dim-delicious, bred 0’ the ■ sun) ■ 40 
Mouhced back from bliss she was not. born • . to 
breathe, . . ' " ; r 

Aljdih her old bounds buried her despair, .• . . 

Hating "and loving Avarmth alike : so :He. 

^Thinketh, He .made, thereat the sun, thishsle, 

Trees and the foAvls here, beast and creeping thing. 45 
Yon::utter,: sleek-Avet, black, lithe as a leech ;. 

Ydh; ank, one fire-eye in % ball of foam, . : ^ : 

■ That floats and feeds ; a certain badger broAAm 
iHe ;hath . Avatched hunt Avith that slant whit e-Avedge 
' eye- - - ’ 

: By : moonlight ; . and AAdtli the long tongue . ' 50 

Thjit pricks deep into for a Avorm, " k - 

And says a plain word AAdien she finds her - prize. 

Hut Avili not eat '. the. ants ; the ak^YHiemselAms v 
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That build a wall of seeds and settled stalks 
About their hole— ^He made all these and more/ 55 
Made- all Ave.see^ and us, in spite: how else? 

He could not, ‘Himself, make a second self , 

To be His niate:. as well have made Himself. 

He would not make what he mislikes or slights, , 

■ An eyesore to Him, or not worth His pains : 60 

But did, in envy, listlessness or sport, ; ^ 

Make what Himself would fain, in a manner, be-— 
Weaker in most points, stronger in a few, . 

Worthy, and yet mere playthings all the while,' 

: Tilings He admires and mocks too, — -that- is it.. ^ 65 

• Because, so brave, so better though they be. 

It nothing skills if He begin to plague. 

Look now, I melt a gourd-fruit into mash, ' 

Add honeycomb , and pods, I have perceived, ' 
Which bite like finches when they bill and kiss^-~ 70 
Then, when froth rises bladdery, drink up all, 

Quick, quick,, till maggots scamper through my brain ; 
Aiid throw me on my back the seeded thyme, . 
And wanton, ivishing I were born a bird. , 

' Put case, unable to be what I wish, . 75 

I 'yet could make a live bird out of clay : : 

. Would not I take clay, pinch my Caliban . ; 

Able to fly?— for, there, see, he hath wings, ■ 

And great comb like the hoopoe^s to admire. 

And there, a sting to do his foes offence, ' So 

There, and I will that he begin to. live, ■ ■ 

Ply ; to yon rock-top, nip me off the horns 
: Of grigs high up that make the merry din, A, ' 
Saucy through their veined wings, and nimd m.e ^not. 
In wliich feat, if Ins leg snapped, brittle clay, 8 
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And lie lay stupid-like,— why , I should laugh ; 

And if he, spying me, should fall to weep, ; 

.Beseech me to be good, repair his wrong, 

Bid his poor leg smart less or grow again, T— 

Well, as the chance were, this might take or else’ 90. 
Not take my fancj^: I might hear his cry, ' 

And give the manikin three legs for his one,. - 
Or pluck the other off, leave him like an egg, . 

And lessoned he was mine and merely clay. " . V 

Were this no pleasure, lying in the thyme, : 95 

Prinking the mash, with brain become alive, 

Making and marring clay at will ? So He. ; 

^Thinketh, such shows nor right nor ^vrong in Him, 

Nor kind, nor cruel: He is strong and Lord. - 
Wm strong myself compared to yonder crabs 100 
■ That march now from the mountain to the sea; 

^Let twenty pass, and stone the twenty-first, . * ' 

Loving not, hating- not, just choosing so. 

.'’Siiy, the- first straggler that boasts purple spots - 
Sh all join the file, one pincer twisted off; , 105 

^Sayv this bruised fellow shall receive a worm, ^ ^ 

A-nd two worms he whose nippers end in red ; 

As it likes me each time,. I do : so He. 

Well then, ^supposeth He is good the main, . 
Placable if His mind and ways Avere guessed, , no .. 
But rougher than His liandiAvork, be sure! ; 

Oh, He hath made things Avorthier than Himself, 

Apd eiiAdeth that, so helped, such things do more ; 
Than He Avho' made th consoles but this? 

That they, unless through Him, dt) nought '.at all, 115 ■ 
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And inust submit : wliat otlier’ use in things ? , 

^Hatli out a ■ pipe ■ of: pithless elder-^^^^^ 

That, blown- through^ giy^ exact the '"scream o^. the 
Jay ■■■ \ 

"\^nien from her wing you twitch the feathers blue : ' 
Sound -this, and. little birds that* hate the jay 120 . 
[Prock yathin stone^s throw, glad their foe . is hurt.: 
Put case. such pipe could prattle and boast forsooth 
catch. the birds, I am the crafty thing, 

I make the cry my maker cannot make 
^^AA^ith his great round mouth ; he must blow through 
: ■ ; minePh - ' .,:i25 . 

Would not I smash it with my foot? So He. - • 

But wherefore rough, why cold and ill at ease?,. 

Aha, that -is a question! Ask, for that, ' 

AABiat knows,— the something over Setebos Ay-;'': 
Tliat made Him, or He, may be, found and fought, 130 . 
Worsted, drove o*ffi and did to nothing, perchance. . . .. 
There.: may be. something quiet pAr His head, ^ 

Out' of His reach, that feels nor joy nor grief, . * v ' 
Since both derive from weakness in some way. ^ 

I' joy because the quails come ; would not -joy 13s • 
Hould T hr ing quails hei^e when I have a mind:.- - 
hhis Quiet, all it hath a mind to, doth. 
lEsteemetli stars^ the outposts of its couch,: ' 

-But iiever spends much thought nor care that way.: 
It- may lookmp, work up,— the worse, for those 140- 
It- wbrks onl . ^Gareth but for Setebos . . . ■ - 

-The many-handed as a cuttle-fish, - V . . . ■ 

Who, making Himself .feared, through what He does,- 
Looks up, -first, ail'd perceives he cannot soar . 
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To wliat is ciiliet and liatli happy life; ' . . , 145 

Next looks d own here/ and out . of f very • spite ’ . 
-Makes this a bauble-world to, ape yoii real, 

These good things to. match those as hip's do: grapes. 
-T.'' is solace' making baubles/ ay, and sport. \ - 

Himself peeped late^^^ eyed Prosper at his .books 150 
Careless and lofty, lord now of the isle : ; . 

Vexed, ^stitched a book of broad leaves, arrow-shaped, 
Wrote thereon, he knows what, prodigious woixls ; 
.Has peeled a wand and called it by a name ; v. 
Weareth at whiles for an enchanter’s robe . , i55: 

;The'.eyed skin of a supple oncelot; 

And hath an ounce sleeker than youngling mole, , ; 
A- four-legged serpent he makes cower and couch,, 

■ Now snarl, now hold its breath and mind his eye, . 

Ahd saith she is Miranda and my wife : , ' : i66 

. ’Keeps for his Ariel a tall pouch-bill crane ' 

He bids. go wade for fish and straight disgorge;:.- * 
.’Also .a sea-beast, lumpish,- which he snared,' ■ : 

. BHilded the eyes .of, and brought somewhat tame, 
.And, split it noAv pens the drudge 165 

;Th;a .hole 0’ the rock and calls him Caliban; 

.A Titter hearty that bides its time and bites. . ' ' 

. -Piays: thus at being Prosper in a way, . 

Taketh -his niirth Avith make-beheves: so He: ' . 

His d^ Quiet made all things . :• 170 

; WhicA S vexed only : ’holds not so,- " , - 

Who made them weak, meant weakness He might 
■ vex.' L ... ■ . C; ; 

■ Had He. meaiA -Other, whd^^^ His hand was in,; ; 

, -Why not make horn^^; eyes no. thUrn could ’prick, 
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Gr plate scalp with bone against the snow^ 175 
Or overscale my flesh hieath joint and joint, 

Like, an orc^s armour? Ay, — so spoil His sport! . 

He is the One now: only He doth all. 

^Saith, He may like, perchance,/ what profits Him. ’ 
Ay, himself loves what does him good ; but why ? 180 - 

^Gets good no otherwise. This blinded beast ? 

Loves whoso places flesh-meat on his nose, ; : / 

But,- had he e^ms, would want.no help, but hate ■ , 

Or love, just as it liked him: He hath eyes. ' 

Also it pleaseth Setebos to work, 185 

Use all His hands, and exercise much craft, 

By no means for the love of what is Avorked.- 
^Tasteth, himself, no finer good i\ the AA^orld 
When all goes right, in this safe summer-time, ■ 
And he wants little, hungers, aches not much> ;:i9o 
Than trying AAdiat to do AAdth AAot and strength;-: ‘ 
'Tails to make something: Spiled yon pile'^ 

And squared and stuck there squares of soft Avkite 
chalk. 

And, AAdth a fish-tooth, scratched a moon on each. 
And set up endAAUse certain spikes of, tree, 195 / 

And croAvned the whole AAdth a slothes skuira-top,: ' 
Bound dead fl the AAmods, too hard for one to kill. , 
Ho ; use at all f the Avork, for Avork^s sole sake; 

^ Shall some day knock it doAAni again : so He. 

• Saith He is, terrible : Avatcli His feats in proof 1 . 200 
One hurricane Aviir spoil six good month^k hope. 

He hath fa spite .against me, that I knoAv, ' ^ " 

■ Just Fas He favouiAs Prosper, AAdio knoAA^s Avhy ?■: 
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So it is, all tlie same, as well -I find. 

/Wove wattles lialf tlie. winter, fenced tliem firm 205 
With stone and stake to stop she-tortoises 
Cra>Yling to lay; their eggs here: well, one wave, 
Peeling the foot of Him upon its neck,' . / - 

G-aped as a snake does, lolled out its large tongue. 
And licked the whole labour flat: so milch for 
spite. . 210 

-/Saw, a ball flame doivn late (yonder it lies) , ; 
Where, half an hour before, I slept i/the shade: 
Often they scatter sparkles: there is force! 

^Dug up a newt Pie may have envied once 
And 'turned to stone, shut up inside a stone. 215. 
Please Him and hinder this?— What Prosper does? ■ 
Aha, if He would tell me howl Hot He 1 
There is the sport: discover how or die! 

All need not die, for of the things 0^ the isle .. 

Some flee, afar, some dive, some run up trees; : 220 

Those at His mercj^-, — why, they please Him most" 
When . . . when . . . well, never try the . same way 
twice 1 

Repeat ivhat act has pleased. He may grow Avroth. 
-You must not knoAv His ivays, and play Him off, - 
.Sure of the issue. ^Doth the like himself: . . 225 

■’Spareth a squirrel that it nothing fears . 

Hilt , steals the nut from underneath my thumb , 

And Avhen I threat, bites stoutly in defence : . . : . 

^Spareth an iirchin that, contrarhvise, ' 

Ourls up into a ball, pretending death 230 

, For fright at my approach : the tAvo AAmys please. 
But Avhat AA^ould mova my cholei', more than tins. 
That either ' creature counted on its life 
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To-morrow and next day and’ all days to come, 
Saying forsootli in tlie inmost of its heart, 235 

“ Because iie did SO -yesterdaj^^^^^^^^^^^ . 

^“^nd otlierwise ydtli snoli anotiier brute, 

“ So must lie do liencefortli and alwaysT — Ay ? 
^Wouid teacli tire reasoning = couple ivliat “must ^ ■ 
means! . ^ .A . , 

y’Dptli as lie likes, or wherefore Lord ? So He. . 240 

;’Oonceiveth all things will continue thus, - . 
And we shall have to live in fear of Him 
So long as He lives, keeps His strength :. 119. change, 
•If He have done His best, make no new- world •; 
To please Him more, so leave, off watching this,— .245 
If He su^^ not even the Quietus self 
Some strange, day, —or, suppose, grow into it 
As grubs grow .butterflies : else, here are we. 

Arid there is He, and nowhere help at all. - 


Helieveth ivith the life, the pain, shall stop. - • -250 

His • dam held .different, that after death 

'He both plagued enemies and feasted friends:-’ 

Idly! He doth His worst in this our life,. 


Giving just respite lest we die through pain, 

Saying last .pain worst,— with -which, an end. - 255 

Heari-while, . the best way to escape TTis ire ; ' 
is,: 'not to -se^^ too happy. •’Sees, himself, . ; 

Yonder ; two flies, mth imrple fllins and. pink, . 

Bask ■ on the pompion-beir above ; kills both. ' 
.Hees two black paiilful beetles roll their ball , 260 

Qn head, arid taih as if to save, their 'lives . .L 
Moves -them the.'stick away they strive, to clear.. : 


CALIBAN UPON SETEBOS Mo 

Even so^ ^yoiird liaye Him luisconceive^ suppose 
This Oaliloan strives hard . and ails no less. 

And always, above all else, envies; 265 

Wherefore he. inainly dances on. dark- nights, ^ . • - 

Mo;fois in the siiii, gets under holes to laugh, 

And- never 'speaky his mind save housed as now . y 
Outside, .%roans, curses. If He caught me here, ; , 
O'erheard , this - speech, and asked What qliucklest 

^ Would, to appease Him, cut a finger 

pr of my three kid yearlings burn th^ A^p^f-y ■ 

Or let .the toothsome apples rot, 

■ Or push iny tame beast for the oEo^^,^ „^a!ste : 

: .’\^nnle my B<nd meH^I - 27^ 

And suaig it, I Kate, he co\seco'ate 

■ .celebrate Thee and Thy state, 

J^For-Tliee; w see for envy in(ipQQ^^ . 

Hopm^dlm since evils sometimes mend, -• 

. Wayts rub away, and sores are jfuped. vdth slime^ 280 
-That some strange day, Avill e^her the Quiet chtch 
AjiAnonquer Setebos, or lik^|r /' 

Decrepit may doze, doze, -a^ jod. as die. i . 

. [What, what t A curtanY^^pr tha^^^ at once ! ", 

- Grickets stop hissing y n.pv\ I / ' 285 

There scuds His raven th yhas told Him^ad !; 

. It was foods play,- this prattling ! Ha 1 >n?he ^^dnd - 
‘Shoulders, the.. pillared dust, deatfos ynouse \ 0^ - the 
- • . move, ' - A ■ ■ ' 

And fast, invading fires bOginl W]ne blaze— . 

A* tree’s head snaps— and there, ttere,' there, there, 
.'there, ' . .. /y ^ 
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'i His tliimder follows ! Fool .to gibe at Him ! 
i Lo ! ^Lietb^flat and^ SetebosI . ■ .y 

■ I ^Matetli ilia meet tlirougli liis upper lip, 

; Will let those . quails' fly, will not eat tliis m^ra 
; One little mess of wlielks, so he may /’scape !] * .295 
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XXXII. CONFESSIONS 


Wliat is heNfr^zing in my ears? 

“Now that .’^^.^ome to die, / " 

• “ Do I view til /iworld as a vale of tears ? ” 

- 


"What I viewed . rhere once, what I view again, 5 
'cJ Where the phy^^^ stand V 

On . the table’s edgfe, — is a suburb -lane, • ^ • 
-With a wall to nw bedside hand, 

v • - ■ '' ■ :/w 

, ■ . ' ' ' ■ . 

'Tha^ lane sloped, mnst'-^as the bottles do, 

. Fro^ a house you is^e dd descry 10 

O’er tl^- garden- wall: it,— :the curtain blue . • 

Oiv gi^en to a healthto eye? 




To mine, it ^^rves for the old June weather. 

Blue above ^ane and wall ; 

And that farth^t bottle labelled ‘'Ether” 

Is. the house o^rtopping all. . 


gi 
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■ ': .. - "'.■■' ■ ■'V''" ; ',c-, .;■■■;. ; ;'■ .:; .- 


At a terrace, somewhere near its stopper, 

: There watched for one June,. , ■ 

A girl : I know, sii’j it ^s imxDroper, \ 

: - Mj poor mind /s out of tune. 

20 

a'" " 


Only, there was a way... you crept 

Close by the side, to dodge 

Eyes in the house, two eyes except: 

They styled their house ^^The Lodge.^^ 




What right had a lounger up their lane ? 25 . 

But, by creeping very close, 

■ With the good walks help,— their eyes might: strain 

And. stretch themselves to Oes, 

0 . 

Yiii 


Yet never catch her and me together, 

A.S she left the attic, there. 

By the fim of the bottle labelled ‘^EtheiV^ 

■ And stole from stair to stair. 

: 30 

r-:',; /■- ■ V". ' ' - ix^ ' ■ ' /■ 


And stood, by the Tose-wreathed gate. . Alas, 
We loved, sir — used to meet : : , 

How sad; and bad and mad it Avas — \ 

. But then, how it. .was sweet 1 p - 

■ 35 







XSXIII. PROSPIGE 
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Fear death ?— to. feel tlie fog in my throat, 

Wlien. the snows begin/ and the blasts denote ■; ■ 

J am nearing the place, - 
1 The powe^pf^^^^^^^ the press of^he storm, / '5 

The post of the foe/ 

JVhere he stands, Jhe in a . visible/fonn,:- 

' : Yet; the strong man must go ; 

- For the j oiirney is ‘ done and the s ammi t attained, 

. - -[ 'Ajid. the barkers fall, ' ^ 

p Though a battle ^s to'^^^ ere the gu6r^n be gained/. 

. / V.;' / 

I was dyer a fighter, so — one fight more, ' 

J 

I would hate that <death bandaged my e.ye's/- and / 

■And bade me creep past, y , 

No ! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
/ ■ / heroes of old, 

Bear the l3ku:jit, a minute pay glad lifers arrears. 

- Of pain/ darkness and cold. 'y--'-/ 2 o- ' 

For; sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, ; 

;. ^s at end, . - . ^ . v 

And file elements- rage, the fiend- voices that rave, ; ' 

.: / ; Shall dwindle, .shall blend, . ^ 

'Shall: change,, shall become first a peace, then a Joy,. 2 / 
y Then .a. light, then thy breast, ."• ' ; ' ■ 

0 thou; soul of mj^- soul! I shall clasp thee' again, = 

: And. with God be the rest! . ; v ^ 




A FACE 


XXXIV. A . FACE 


If one coulA liaye .fcliat little 
Painted upon a of jDale gold^ ‘ i . ' 

Sucli as the Tusc^^ early, art prefers.! . 

No .shade encroaching on the matchless mould ' . 
Of. those be opening soft ■ 5‘ 

;J[n pure profile; not as when she laiighs, 

;FoiV; that spoils: aU^ rather as if aloft i 
Von .hyacinth, she loves so, leaned its staff 
Burthen of honey-coloured buds to kiss - ^ 

And capture ^twixt the lips apart for this. vio. 

•Vhehvher lithe neck, three fingers might surround, 
‘•How it, should waver on the pale cold ground . 
;.Hp:tod^^ perfect chin it lifts! - \ 

F laiow/. Goi^^^^^ in ].Ifts 

■Qf: heaven, his .angel faces, orb on orb .. 15 

. Breaking its 'outline, burning shades absorb ' 

. Bid. these are only massed there, I should think, 
Waiting to see some wonder momently ; . 

' G-row out, stand full, fade slow against the sky ' 
(ThaFs the pale ground youkl see this s^yeet face 
By), ■ - ■ 20. 

. ‘ All heavenj meanwhile, condensed into one eye 
Which -fears to lose the wonder^, should it nyink.- : 
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XXXV. THE RMG AND THE BOOK. 
Epilogue to Book I. ' 


0 lyric Love^ lialf-angel and half -bird 
And all a wonder and a wild, desire— 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the smlj 
Took sanctuary within the holier blue^ 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face,— 5 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart— 

When the first summons from the darkling earth 
Beached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 
And bared them of the glory— to drop dovm, ■ 

To toil for .man,, to suffer or to die,— - . 

This is the same voice: can thy soul know" change? 
Hail then, and. hearken from the realms of help ! . 
Never, may I commence my song, my due ^ 

To God who best taught song by gift of tliee, 
Except vdth bent head and beseeching hand— ; ^ 
That still, despite the distance and the dark, h . 
What was, again may be ; some interchange 
Of grace, some splendoim once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently thy smile : 

—Never conclude, but raising hand and head 20 
Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 


For all hope, all sustainment, all reward. 

Their utmosb up and on,— so blessing back • • • 

■ In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy honie, 
^^‘■■'•Same whiteness w I judge, thy. face makes 

. 25 

•Sonid v^iuess where, I think, thy foot may fallf 


NOTES 


I. 'Faoii; PARACELSUS 


Published 1835. 

Paracelsus is the raediaeval scholar and x)hysician whose history" 
Browning has told in a form which is something between drama 
and narrative. His ambitions and desires, boundless like those of 
Paustus, are concentrated upon the attainment of universal Imow- 
ledge. This song records the passing of his earlier ideals. . 

“ Still, dreams 

They were, so let them vanish, yet in beauty 
If that may be. Stay: thus they pass in song !” 

‘ One might ^yeU imagine that Keats had written this song in. which 
meniories are distilled into perfumes. 

cassia. A fragrant shrub or plant. This is partly a rhetorical 
use of the ^yord from the Bible (Ps. xly. 8), partly a reference to the 
cassia of Vergil and Ovid, explained by Lewis and Short as a fragrant 
plant, mezereon (N. E. D.). - 

*2. lahdanum. Or ladanum, a resinous exudation from certain 
plants growing in Mediterranean regions. The word has been taken 
over, as; laudanum, to describe the drug, prepared from. oj;)ium.. 
alpe-haUs, --No doubt the aloe«wood of the Bible, containing a dark 
fragrant resinous substance. - 

' 3. nard. Spikenard, an aromatic oil. 


, II. From PIPPA. PASSES ; . : 

Fxqm Bells and Pomegranates, ,No. i. 1811. 

, Pippa is a poor child who passes singing through Asolo on her 
solitary holiday from the silk-mills.. Her song falls upon the ears of 
four* different groups of people,^ at cnticaljnpments in their lives. 
This lyric is heard by Qttima and her lover Sebald, who has murdered 
Ottima’A husband. 
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DRAMATIC- LYRICS . 


III. GAVALIEE TUNES 


1^1'om Dramatic Lyrics. Bells and Dome (jranaies. .No. iii. 1841. 

. "Tliese grousing, songs, with their obvious cavalier - syinpathies, 
are probably the outcome of the iioet’s reacling for the drama, 
Strafford. . , ' * ' ' . ■ 

- Marching ALONG. 14. Hazelrig, Fiennes, and young Harry. 
Rigid parliamentarians all. Young Harry is Hany Vane, son of 
Sir Henry Vane the elder. 

-22; to Nottingham. This dates the incident at the commence- 
ment of the War. 

Boot; AND S^vddle. 10. Castle Brancepeth. The castle. lies a 
few miles south-west of Durham, and was anciently a seat of the 
Nevilles. None of the histories of the county record that it was in 
any way molested during the Civil War. , . , : . . 


IV. THE LOST LEADER 


From Dramatic. Bomances. 

' - x -■ 


Bells and Fomegranates, No. vn.' 
This is a lamCht b 3 ' the spokesman of a 


apostacy. of a leadefT^iose 'greatnhss;.^^^^^^^ 


desertion is wistfully deplored. A leL'^y >. 
in 1875 shows rhe extent to. Wh"^^- , 


W ords worth may be pressed . ^ 

to use; the great and venerable- 
sort of- painter’s model ; one frorf.. 
feature may be selected and turns 
above all,, such, a boldness as 
not have . tah^ about ‘ han 
Wordsworth, Coleridgerv and .[^0pe; 


%' ] 
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extravaganfc early sympathies with the FrenchiBevolutionists. (Oom- 
f pare Coleridge’s ode, and Wordswortli, 

I Wordsworth’s mind became .strongly conservative. ,He was a sturdy' 

■ opponent of the Hcform Bill, and of Catholic Emancipation. Browning 

- generally in S 3 nnpathy with liberal sentiment. Professor Dowden- 

• suggests that possibly “ some of the feeling attributed to Pym’ in 
relation to Strafford of the drama” 'may have crept, into the 
- • poem. . : : ' . - . , . 

I : Shakespeare was of us. The others, may pass for democrats 

' or republicans ; it is not quite clear in what sense Browning supposes; 

• Shakespeare to share their sentiments. .• . ■ 

• 20. Still bidding crouch, etc. His counsel will be for inaction, 

_ - when other leaders command advance. - . . - 

i /_ / V. “HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOO.D.NE^^ 

S, FROM GHENT TO AIX.” (16— ) ' ■ ’ 

' ■ . 'Fx'om Draynatic Romances. Bells and Pomegranates. No. vii.. 1845. 

pi , , If the good news is that of the pacification of Ghent {1578), by. 

which its citizens gained a momentary advantage over, the Spanish 
l ' - garrison, then Browning’s date 16 — must be interpreted with bon- 

' siderable freedom. There is no historical record of such:a;ride.; The 

; . poet irnagiheddt when he “had been long enough at sea to appreciate; 

- - even the fancy of a gallop on the back of a certain good horse ‘York’ 

• then in my stable at home,” It has been suggested that the'poet’s 
■ journeyirigs through the Low Countries to Russia, in- 1834 familiarised 

’ him to- sonae .extent with the route and cities, though one^ maj^ note 

/ ' that .the..names of the towns are given in four different language's. . It; 

would appear that the horse Roland, the hero of this “ ballad of brave:: 
horses,” covered some 120 miles in about 12 hours. This .niay well 
\' be . named the “ great pace.” The metre, which is. anapaestic with 
frequent substitutions of one: accented syllable for two unaccented, is 
admirably: suited to echo the clattering hoofs of the horses, and to 
reinforce the grcyviug excitement of the.narrative till it, reaches its 
highest pitch in stanza ix. - . 
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Aix is Aix-la-Ghapelle, called Aachen by the Germans, to whom it 
now belongs.. It was founded by , Charlemagne ; until the sixteenth 
century the emperors were all crowned there. 

10. pique. Probably the front point of the saddle. The New 
English Dictionary suggests that it is an erroneous form of peak. 

31. By Hasselt. At this point they would have covered- about 

80 miles. ^ 

41. Dalhem. If this is the small town on the Prussian frontier, 
Browning’s memory of position has failed him here ; Aix is not in 
sight of -Dalhem. 

a dome-spire. A spire on the cathedral at Aix. 

VI. GAEDEN FANCIES 

From Dramatic Romances, Bells and Romegranates. No. vii. 1845. 

In these two poems, the delicate fancifulness of a. lover, and the 
careless joviality of a bored student, frame themselves in appropriate 
though widely diherent garden settings. 

. SiBEANDUS ScHAFNABURGENSis. The name of an imaginary botanical 
pedant. Browning discovered the name in Wanley’s Wonders of the 
Little World, book vi. ch. vi. § 7. Schafnaburgensis means a dweller 
in Aschafnaburg. 

.. 7. -matin-prime. The first hour after sunrise. 

10. arbute and laurustine. Evergreen shrubs, 

19. pont-levis. A draw-bridge. 0. Fr. levels, movable up and 
down. ' ‘ ' 

30. Chablis. A white wine of Burgundy. 

32. Rabelais (1490 — 1553). Priest, scholar and satirist of the 
cbiTuption of his times in Du Vie de Gargantna et de Pantagruel.. 
Something of its inimitable humour and spirit, is conveyed in the 
translation, eccentric as it is, by Sir Thomas Urquhart (1653).. 

38. . de ^ i^r of Hindis, etc. Sing out of the de];)ths with joyful 
accents. . . ^ . - - - 

50. touse. To pull about. . M.E. tjTsen, to tear. • 

52. trover. Ah action at law arising out of the finding of goods; 
here, the things found. V; 
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SOLILOQUY OF THE SPANISH CLOISTER 

Bramatic L]f vies. Bells and Pomegranates. No. iii. 1842. 
Originally with the Incident of the French (7am^, under the title 
Camp and Cloister. 

Like Sibramhis and Caliban this is an exercise in the grotesque. 
A monk,, one of the discreditable j)roducts of asceticism, flames into 
vituperative hatred against his inoffensive and saintly brother in' 
religion ; in petty spite he mangles his fruit and flowers, and specu- 
lates on the means to rob him of salvation, till he is called to another 
place, though not to another mood, by the Vesper bell. 

10. Salve- tibi! to thee \ 

25 — 27. Dolores, Sanchiclia. Spanish girls’ names. The monk 
hints that there are sensual impulses in Brother Lawrence, if he 
would but allow them sway. 

37. the Trinity illustrate. The mean mind is here characterised 
by a meticulous adherence to the forms of ritual. He drinks in three 
kips, remembering that there are three Persons in the Trinity. 

39. the Arian. Aiius propagated the belief in the fourth century 
that Christ was not the eternal Son of God, but the chief and greatest 
of created beings. 

9 49. a great text in Galatians. Dr Berdoe conjectures this to be 
Gal: iii.- 10. Tlie twenty-nine (and more) curses are enumerated in 
Deuteronomy xxviii. 

56. a Manichee. A follower of Manes, a Persian, who sought to 
combine Christianity with his own system, in which there are; two 
antagonistic principles, light and darkness. The Manichees were held 
to be heretics. 

70. By, Z 2 jj nine.... Imitating the Vesper bell. 

, 71. Plena gratia Ave, Virgo ! Hail 1 Virgin full of grace. 

Till. THE LOST MISTKESS -u; " 

From Dramatic Pomances. Bells and Pomegranates. No. vii. 1845. 

The poem pictures the retreat, reluctant but manly, from love to 
friendship. / ' ^ ’ V - 
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EVELYN HOPE 


From ' jl/e?i and Women. 


The gentle and reticent passion of a man of middle age for a 
dying . girl of sixteen is linked with a confidence that in some remote 
age oi\ state his unspoken afiection will find requital. . The leaf is 
a simple token of his unshakeable faith that “God creates tile love to 
reward the love.” ' 


- THOUGHTS, FROM ABKOAD - - 

¥i'om Dramatic Romances. Bells and Romegranates. Ro. vii. 18,45. 


PIOME THOUGHTS, FROM THE' SEA 


From Dramatic Romances. Bells and Romegranates. No. vii. 1845^; 

- This was written about the same time mid in the covers ' pL tlijq7 
same : Italian book as Hoxo they hrouglit the Good Neius. : This iandf 
the preceding poem are of a fine patriotic strain, the former, inspired 
by a , memory of the English countryside in spring ; the second stirred 
by scenes of old-time EngHsh valour at Trafalgar and Gibraltar. • , . 


XII. ■ SAUL ' 


From■il/^3?^ and IVomen. Vol. ii.- 18o5. Stanzas i.-— ix. had appeared 
. -previously in Bells and Romegranates. No. vir. 1845. 

The foundation of the poem is the narrative in 1 Samuel xvr. 
14__23. Possibly Browning’s choice of the subject was a consequence 
of his. lifelong admiration of Christopher SmarPs Song to David . 
(1763).- In Rarleyings with Certain Reople (1887), Browning claimed 
for Smart the power to V . ; 

• ' . . ' ■ , ^ “adjust . ' ' ■ 

' ; Real vision to right language, till heaven’s vault 
Pompous with sunset, storm-stirred sea’s assault 
On tile swilled rock-ridge, earth’s embosomed brood-- ,; 
Of tree and flower , and weed, with all the life '' 

■ That flies or swims or. crawls, in peace, dr strife, ; • 

. Above, below*, -^each had its note and name ■ ■ 

For Man to know by, ... ” /. ' . ;■ 


39] 2i7 

The earlier sections of /SViw4.define the themes of David’s niusic ; at 
first pastoral and' idyllic ; then a. paean . ih . praise - of ' strength and 
valour and the power to command- men; then a song.of jshe prowess 
, and statesmanship -of: Saul- himself. ’ All this Kenyon ‘ compared, to- 
“ Homer’s shield of A chilles thrown i ntb lyri cal whirl and life.’ ’ But 
the king is scarcely stirred from his overwhelming lethargy. Then , 
in section xvii., in a fashion a little reminiscent of Beethoven.’s Choral 
Symphony, David breaks into pfophec3>- in place of song. His .own', 
tremulous love;for. Saul gathers force and broadens into a torrent of 
passionate reasoning in which he perceives the “ Infinite care ■ ’ arid 
divines in a flash of vision the figure and purpose of the. Christ. The 
' thrill of : the night and the awe of the dawn compose a marvellous 
epilogue in the closing Nocturne. 

. . 1.: Abner.: . The captain of Saul’s host. 

9.; the Spirit. The evil spirit from the Lord. 

■ 45.' the- quick jerboa. A small rodent quadruped. It is an 

■ Arabic word. , ' . . . ' . 

' '86, not niucb— but the rest. The little that \yas left unsaid . , 
j . - iOl.- the cberubim-cbariot. See Ezekiel, ch. x. 8. . ‘ ‘ . 

- ■ 107. leaves grasp of the sheet. Eelaxes its hold on the vast area 
-.:qf/snow. ; . 

118. all to traverse ’twixt hope and despair. Saul was restored 
to corisciousness, but .it was not .j'et determined whether he should 
. swfrig to hope or despair. ’ ^ 

. 171. Carouse in the Past. There is rightful occasion for joy in 

■ the memories of youth ; but it passes. A . 

179. First King. Saul was the first king of. the Israelites;, 
they had yneviously been governed by prophets and judges:' ; , Se'e 
'.T Samuel ix. . , . . . ■ . V :'i ^ 

187. The river’s a-wave, etc. The papyrus designed , to: record, 
Saul’s. grandeur to posterity seems half conscious of its destiny. . 

• 199. ' my voice to my heart. Give me power to tell aU my heart felt. 

203: ' Hebron. A city of refuge. south-west of the Jordan. 

204. Kidron: A brook near Jerusaleni. \ 

244.', an abyss, where a dew-drop was asked. He sought some 
trivial aspect'Of knowledge and stumbled upon the infinite. V 

253. Man’s nothing-perfect, etc. Compare .Ibi Ko/yZer, line 54 ; 
and A .Grcminanan^s^Funeralf line 103. ; 
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291. SaMoth. Hosts. Hebrew armies. 

295. ’tis not wliat man Does, etc. Comiiare JRrt55i Ben Ezra, 
lines 133— 150. ■ 

THE FmE^SIDE 
From Men. and B^omeit. Vo\. i. 1855. 

There is much that is autobiographical in this poem, especially 
the sentiment of wedded intimacy and fidelity, on which theme the 
reader should compare One Word More, Lyric Loue, and Brosyice. 
But it must not be thought that this moment of revelation in the 
poet’s own life occurred amid the scenes portrayed. These scenes are 
composed of memories partly of the chestnut woods about the Baths 
of Lucca in Tuscany, and partly of the Alps about the Lakes in 
Lombardy. The scene of Browning’s courtship was No. 50, Wirnpble 
Street, in London. ■ 

12. deep in Greek. At a later date Browning wrote BnlaustioiCs 
Adventure (1871), including a transcript of the A Zees tzs of Euripides 
AristoiAianes' Apology, with a transcript of Euripides’ Herh/cZes ; and: 
the Agamemnon of Aeschy his. 

18. a . branch-work. So many allied interests which are to fill 
the remainder of life. . 

44, How sharp the silver spear-heads charge, etc. • The poet haS: 
a, liking for these images in which the background is cleft bjysome 
jagged and vivid outline. Compare the whole of section xv. oi Easter- 

- ■ ’v-:- ;' ■■■■ 

64. freaked. A coinage of Milton’s, meaning streaked capri- 
ciously. ' “ The pansy freak’d with jet.” Lycidas, line 44. : - 

' 73. Cut hemp-stalks steep. Hemp-stalks were put in a dyke till 
the soft part rotted away from the fibre. 

. 74. 'fret. Eat into. • O.E./re£a?i (/o7’-eZa/i), to devour entirely. 

. 95. ’Five, six, nine. Meaning of course 1569. 

: lOi. ■ Leonor. , Leonor is the wife-heroine of Beethoven’s opera 
Fidelio ; this inay have suggested the name to Browning. 

106— liO. A difficult stanza. The following is a possible inter- 
pretation. The path grey -heads abhor is the period from old age 
to death, the crag’s sheer edge. Those who die in youth, find life 
flowery all the way. Tl:^se who grow, older come uimn two “critical 
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landmarks. close together; first, the moment when youth fails into the 
gulf; second, a little inch farther on,.deatli, which is what lies just 
beyond tlie hem of life. - . 

.113. that great brow And the spirit-small hand propping it. 

A favourite attitude of Mrs Browning. 

. 116—120. When, if I think, etc. Their communion of thought 
is so intimate that it easily penetrates the flesh and has.no need of 
spoken words. 

\ 155. . streaks and rings. On the exposed breast of the hawk. 

190. Till the trouble grew, etc. Nature reinforces destiny for 
this moment “ one and infinite,” then, having pla 3 'ed its part, resumes 
its impassivity. “They relapsed to their ancient mood” (line 240). 
Compare stanza xx. Compare also the opening stanzas of Meredith’s 
Earth and Man \ 

I. 

“On her great venture, Man, 

Earth gazes while her fingers dint the. breast 
Which is his well of strength, his home of rest, . 

And fair to scan. . . ' 

n. ■' - 

More aid than that embrace, ‘ , 

That nourishment, she cannot give : his heart 
Involves his fate ; she who urged the start 
• Abides the race.” . 

230. One near one is too far. The poet will not be content with 
nearness; he demands identity. This line might be regarded as the 
theme of Tivo in the CamjKigna. 


. XI Y. THE GUARDIAN AN GEL • 

A Picture AT Fano 
From Mc/i and Women. Vol. ii. ,1855. 

Fano is a- small coast-town, about thirty miles from Ancona. In 
the church of St Augustine is to be found the j)icture X’A7ipeZp 
Cnstode, the composition of which can be realised from Brovming’s 
description. Guercino, the squinter, is The nickname of Barbieri 
(1590—1666)., In the first few stanzas the poet describes the picture 
and the desire it stirs within him, to take tht child’s place and accept 
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the chilcVs serene trust and outlook. ^ Then, as is more customary 
with him , he. turns to speak of the artist,, and to reclaim for him some 
measure of his fomier fa;me.. / , 

.18. Thou bird of God ! Borrowed from Dante, Purgaiorio\ iv. 129. 
‘VThe bird of God who at- the portahsits.” 

37. Alfred.. Alfred Domett was a barrister friend whom Browning 
had, already portrayed as Waring.^ He went to New Zealand and rose 
to the Premiership there, returning and resuming his friendship with 
Browhing thirty years later. 

; 46. My. angel. The poet’s wife. - ' . / 

.. 55. ' Wairoa. A river in the northern island of New Zealand. ' 

-DRAMATIC R.OMANCES ' ' , . 


, XV. • INGIDENT OF THE FEENCH CAME 


From Dramatic Lyrics. Garni) and Cloister . Bells and Pomegranates’. - 
^ No. III. 1842. 

The story is true, but its actual hero was a man. (Mrs Orr.) 

I. Ratisbon. A romantic city of Bavaria, on the right bardcnf: 
the: Danube! It was defended by the Austrians after their defeat at" 
-Eggmiihl, when Napoleon stormed it in 1809. 

II. ; 'Lannes. Afterwards the Due de Montebello, .a famous and: 

trusted marshal of - Napoleon. He was killed in the same year, at the 
‘battle of Aspern.; - ... - : . 

XVI. MY LAST DUCHESS : ' 




: " . - - \ Ferrara • _ ' ; : 

From Dramatic Lyrics. Bells, and Pomegranates: No. nr. 1842. : 

.It then had the title “Italy.” 

' ' .This mbnoiogue is spoken in. the presence of the ambassador oL 
a foreign Count whose daughter, is being sought in marriage by - the 
widowed Duke. : The basis of his chaiapter is the compHcent egotism 
of the aristocrat whose name is centuries old, -^Yho regards his wife as 
a depmident, and her innocent gaiety and gracibusness as pre- 
sumptioiis to-; be 'summarily extinguished.^v H .most, salient, idio- ' 
syncrasy Is that -connoiSseurship and irride of mere possession, of 






a masteri^iec^ which Browning felt to be: 'a phase of-: the decadent 
Behaissance. The Berrarese. , duke shares it with the Bishop of St 
Praxed’s.' One may venture a - suggestion that these pathetic stifled . 
figures, the -Last . IXu chess, and the Duchess of i\ie Might, :owe some- 
thing of tiieir existence - to the . durance of- Elizabeth BaiTett in 
‘Wimimle Street. ' ' ^ V , 

Ferrai’a'is a well-fortified city of Lower Lombardy. It was 'held 
by the Bste: family, .sometimes under the suzerainty of; the Pope, 
sometimes as independent lords, from the thirteenth to The sixteenth 
century. It was for long the home of Ariosto, and was The seat, of 
one of the most cultured Italian courts of the Kenaissance. 
fl.. Fra Pandolf. An imaginary artist. 

,45. I gave commands, etc. A rare example of significant sug- . 
■gestion with economy in words; ^ 

56. - Claus of Innsbruck. Another invented name. . 






• XA^II. THE LAST RIDE TOGETEER . . 

' . - . ■ ^ ^ Women. Vol. i, 1855. ■ • \ . 

. A; lover. .who; has failed to win his lady’s favour claims hut the ^ 
memory of his hope and one last ride together. The swift. rush of 
the wind seems, as it were, to unfold his understanding. ;'He epn- - 
trasts his failure with that of the. statesman, soldier, poet, musician, 
sciJ?lptor, who have given their talents, as he has given hisTyoiith, Jor . 
no lasting reward. But they have none of the momentary glory of 
possession that he has in his last ride, in the intoxication: of which 
he has some wild anticipation that the world may end that night and . 
eternity break upon, them as they ride side by side.- In any case his ; 
spiritual, exultation is endiu’ing. The rhythmic beat of the verses Is ' 
a fitting accompaniment to the movement, thought, andmood of .the 
poem. ■ ■ ' ^ ^ ‘ ; ■ ' ' 

.62.;;. Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each ! So little is the world 
concerned with the memory of those who, have reached high rank in 
the state', that a single line vd 11 sum up all it cares to record about them. 

, ,93. . Have :a blish to die with, dim- descried. After all earthly 

success there still remains-, some greater attainment for; the future.: 
Browning never tires of probing apparent success. The stanza just 
hints how, attainment may deaden nobler e^ort and desire. ' 


i 

; 
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XVIII. . THE PIED PIPER OP HAMELIN ; 

A ChildA Story ^ 

{writioi for^ and inscribed io^ ' W. M. the young er,) 

Vvom DraviatiG Lyrics, Bells anti Pomegranates. No. lii. 1842. 
The poem -was not originally intended for publication, but \vas 

- thrown in to fill a sheet in No. iii. of Bells and Pomegranates. \ 

W. M. the younger is William Macread 3 % the son of the actor, 
through whose agency Browning’s plays, Strafford [1%Z1) ^nd A Blot 
on the Scutcheon were presented. Browning’s father had com- 

menced a poem on the incident for the children of Mr Earles, a 
colleague at the Bank of England. A few lines are given which 
curiously illustrate the hereditary instinct for the fantastic and for 
ludicrous rhymes. 

“There is a town at a moderate distance from Hanover — 

, A town on the Weser of singular fame : . , ' 

A place which the French and the rats often ran over-— : 
But though m 3 ^tale varies 
. Yet sage antiquaries 
Are all ill one story concerning its name — 

’Tis Hammelin (but you had better perhaps . 

- Turn . over 3 mur atlas and look at the maps)^ — 

Which, without flattery, , 

Seemed one vast rattery ; 

Where the rats came from no mortal could say— 

But for one put to flight 
There were ten the next night;— - 
; And for: ten over night there were twenty next day.”^ 

: Mr Browning gave up after 60 lines, on hearing that his son had 
made a version; though at a later date he completed the fragment. 
There can be no doubt, that whatever the remoter origin of the 
legend may be, the Brownings were brought to a knowledge of it in 
The Wonders of the Little IVorldy by Nathaniel Wanley (1676) ; a 
strange collection of tales and miscellaneous information -in the' 
father’s oddly assorted library. It is possible, since Wanley mentions 
Howell (author of the Epistolae Ho-Elianae, 1645), that some, smaller 
suggestions come from this _spurce. - Browning must also have seen 






the story as told by Richard Verstegan in The Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence in Antiquities (1005); Browning takes; Verstegan’s date, 
1376, and like Verstegan he places Hamelin wrongly in Brunswick. 
The early history of the legend is treated m FoUdore, -yoD m., 

1.' Hamelin. Now an old-fashioned town 25 miles south-west of 
Hanoyer, situated at the confluence of the Weser and the Hamel. 

28., obese. Occasionally the effect of the grotesque rhymes is 
enhanced by a cavalier disposal of the normal accent. ‘ Compare . 
lines 35, 68, 138, 157 and 187. 

89. Cham, An obsolete form of Khan, applied to the rulers of 
the Tartars^ - 

91. Nizam. The title of the rulers of Hyderabad, of the dynasty 
of Asaf.Jah (1713— 1748)., 

95. guilders. A gold coin formerly cuiTent in the Netherlands ; 
now the name of a Butch coin worth about Is. 8d. 

123.. stout as Julius Caesar. There is an apocryphal story that 
\ Caesar swam the harbour of Alexandria holding his commentaries 

above his head when he was besieged there by the Egyptians. 
Browning found the story in Wanley, book v. ch. xvi. “ Of men 
hotabiy practised in swimming.’’ 

■ 136. psaltery. An old stringed instrument, like a dulcimer, but 
played by plucking the strings. > 

,139.- nuncheon. A light mid-day repast. O.E. '? 2 o;?-sce?ic, noon- 
tide cup.. . ' 

182. stiver. Butch stuiverfsb penny. 

220. Koppelberg Hill. Wanley gives the name as Koppen. No 
. hill of the name is now known. The hiU nearest the town. is called 
the Bassberg. The title has been claimed for other hills, but there is 
no established identification. 

' 246. V fallow deer, Eallow is the colour yellowish-brown. 

285. on the great Church-Window painted. , Neither column nor 
’ church-windbw now exists. ’ 

. 290. ■ in .Transylvania there’s a tribe. This is from Verstegan. 
Transylvania is in the extreme east of Austria-Hungary. The in- 
habitants derive from very various sources, and many strange, legends 
of tjieir origins are current among them. • 

296. trepanned. . Rightly trapanned, meaning trapped or caught. 

. Compare Erench . • . 
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XIX. . A GEAMMAEIAN’S. FUNERAL 


Shortly after the revival of learning in- Europe. 

Erbm Men and Women. ^ Vol. ii. 1855. ; 

In Tlie Wonders of tJie Little WoM 1676, by Nathaniel Wanley, 
book HI. eh. xli. is entitled: “Of the exceeding ihtentness of some 
men upon their Meditations and Studies. Here. Aristotle and 
Aquinas rub shoulders with such forgotten- worthies; as Sir Francis 
. Jeffreys and Schegkius. Of the fifteen martyrs the accounts of two 
are apropos to this poem. Paragraph 14 is as follo\s’'S ; 

. “'Jacobus Mihchius a German Physician, was so enflamed Avith a 
passionate desire of Learning, that lie would not spare himself, even'; 
then \\dien ilP in respect of his health, and .when old age began' to' 
grow upon hini, when some of his friends would reprehend this oyer-, 
eagerness of his, and his too much attentiveness to his. studies, his' 
reply was that of Solon, 77;pdcr/cw o^aUu TroXXct dLda(rK6/xero5ii.Q.L_gTOio 
old in' learning - many things. He was so simring and careful afterward 
of. his time that no man could find him at his own hbusej.^:bjit he was. 
either reading or writing of some thing, or, else (Avhich. was" very. r^^^ 
with him)/he was playing at Tables, a sport- which he niuch deligl^ed . 
in after dinner. - After supper and in the Night he was at his. Studies' 
and Llxcubrations ; which was the reason thathe-slept but little, and, 
was also the cause, of that disease which took, away his life, for .the - 
over- constant and the unseasonable intention of his mind- in his 
studies, xvas doubtless the occasion of that afflictioh which he had' 
in his Brain - and in his Stomach, so that he died of an Apoplexy, 
Nov. loth, 1559.” ■ ■ / : 

AVanley gives a side reference to MelcYAor Mam' Lives of the Ger- 
man Phi/siciam. I referred to this book, to find that though it suggests ; 
that Milichius was a man of civil and humane as well as medical 
learning,. there was nothing to show that Bro^yning had made any use. 
of the reference. Nevertheless there can be little doubt that Browning ' 
had in mind the German humanist of the Early Eenaissance, rather 
than the Italiah as has of teh been surmised. Whether the scene of the 
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IDoem does more closelj^ resemble one of the castle^crowned hill-encir- 
cling cities of Southern Germany, is matter for individual judgment. 

Another paragraph, No. 2 in, the same chapter, may have afforded ; 
material for the poem : . • • V ' \ ' 

' “ Dr Reynolds when the heads of the University of Oxford came to 
visit him in his last sickness ; which' he had contracted merely by his 
exceeding paines in his, studies (whereby he brought his withered body . 
to be a , very Sckeleton) they earnestly persuaded him that he would 
not accidentia) loose his life for learniny, 

he Avith a . smile answered out of the Poet, 

. fNec proiHer vit am vivendi i^erdere causasy 

Nor to save life lose that for lohich I liveN ^ 

.These passages are given from the edition of 1676 j it is possible 
that the edition which ..the poet found in his father’s library was that 
in two volumes published in 1806. The variations in any case are 
very slight and do not affect these conclusions. . 

. ■ In this poein a life’s accomplishment is measured by two diHerent . • 
standards ; according as Ave take into account or ignore the life here--. ■ 
after. V.The Grammarian, neyer doubting, that “ Man has Forever, 
has been content to; forgo. every thing else in the painful pursuit' of the 
minutiae of Greek syntax. Born Avith the grace of Apollo, he has- 
become. shrunken, leaden-eyed, subject to torturing disease and prema- 
ture death. If a man’s life, like that of “dogs and-apes,” has no 
endurance beyond death, then it is clear that this has been a paltry , 
and grotesque existence. . If on the other hand, the lofty belief Avhich 
he has inspired in these disciples is AAmranted, then this, funeral ' 
procession becomes a pageant of victory.. The cortege Avindiug its; : . 
Avay in the dayn steadily up the mountain-side until it achieA^es the 
summit Avith its unlimited panorama, becomes a syrnbor of-a life, ' 
spent-in unrelaxing effort until it attains that infinite expansion of 
the" designs and talents of men, AAhich the scholar anticipates AAuth 
such sublime faitlv-"':Are Ave then to suppose that Browning singles - 
out for special commendation a life devoted with almost ludicrous 
heroism to the scientific detail of philology -? No more than AA^e are to ' 
assume his approval of the crime contemplated in The Staiiie .and the 
Bust. Not the quality of the ambition, but the energy and sincerity 
displayed in its pursuit is here as there the ol^ect of judgment. : 

y. B. . j' ■ ^ y ■ 15 ■ ■ " 
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3. crofts. Fields ; in t). E. meant enclosed fields, those adjoining 
the homestead. 

thorpes. Villages. O.E. thorp ^ hamlet; a Scandinavian word. 

8. Rimming* the rock-row. The suggestion is that the dawn 
comes earlier to these heights than to the sleeping shadowed j)lain. 
It is curious that this sublime poem should contain almost as many 
of Browning’s most violent double rhymes as even the Pied Piper. 
Compare lines 72, 98, 110, 134, 142. V';: 

26.. ’Ware the beholders. Eemember that onlookers .will note 
the nature of our tribute. - ^ 

34. L 3 rric Apollo. In his youth the Grammarian had the sprendid 
frame and signal beauty of Apollo who in Greece was the deity of 
many human activities, among them those of music, song and 
learning. 

37. the little touch. The unobserved encroachment of disease. 

43. the signal. The warning of disease; not that he should 
rest, but 'Geave play for work.” 

57. Actual life comes next? “Bo you tell me to begin to live now? 
I find there is still much to learn ; I must first satisfy my thirst for 
knowledge.” 

68.’ Sooner, he spurned it. . He spurned the idea of cpinmencirig 
to live before (i.e. sooner than) he had gathered all books had to give. - 

86. Calculus. The stone, a painful disease of the bladder. . , ■ 

88. Tussis. A bronchial cough. ^ 

95. soul-hydroptic.. Dropsical persons suffer from' insatiable 
thirst. ' 

103. the heavenly period, etc. Compare line 72, • 

“On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round.”. 

108. Paid by instalment. One suggestion implicit in this is that 
a man by receiving earthly rewards discoiints what is due to him 
hereafter. Compare The Patriot^ stanza vi. But there is more than 
this ; for by earthly preoccupations we sacrifice the develoioment of 
the greater capacities, which would have found exercise in another 
life. ComiDare the- close of section xx. of Easter-Day , 

. / “Thou art, shut 

• ' Out of the heaven of spirit; glut . ^ : 

, Thy sense upon the world ! Tis thine 
For ever— take it ! ” 
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120. Misses an unit. These lines may be paraphrased thus. A 
man may set before himself some small aim and accomplish it; and 
this may be called success. Another man may set before himself 
some immensely greater aira^ and may just fall below it ; and this 
may be called failure. . But there can be no question as to which is 
the nobler achievementi 

129. IlotVs business, etc. He set out completely and finally all that ' 
was to be known about these Greek particles, ort means “ because^’ 
or “that"; odu is an adverb meaning “ therefore " ; the enclitic -de 
is united to words so as to seem part of thern, and gives them 
slightly varying significances. One commentator is rumoured to 
have thought that Hoti was a Chinese mandarin. 

134. purlieus. Haunts. 

XX. HOLY-CROSS HAY 

- • From Meti and Wovien. Vol. n. 1855. 

Holy-Cr OSS Day commemorates the miraculous appearance of the 
Gross 'in the sky to the Emperor Constantine; the festival falls on 
September 14th. It is not a historical fact that the Jews were com- 
pelled to. attend an annual sermon on this day. Such things took 
place from time to time; in 1584 a papal bull was promulgated that 
the Jews should assemble in the church of St Angelo in Pescheria, 
which was near the Ghetto. At the same tirne the Jews had to 
provide the prizes for the horse-racing during, the carnival. The 
extract from the Diary by the Bishop’s Secretary is fictitious, but is 
in itself a piece of delicious satire. Gregory XVI., who abolished the 
sermon finally, was Pope from 1831 to 1846. 

10. handsel.. To be the first customer, with a view either to 
luck or to favours to follow. Compare Icelandic toisa?, the con- 
clusion of a bargain by shaking hands.. 

22i hour-glass. Doubtless to time his sermon. 

52. Were spurred through the Corsb. The Corso is the rather 
harrow, main street of Rome. In imperial Rome it was called the 
Vic^ Flaminia. . It acquired its present name as being the scene of 
the carnival, the funds for which were, extpr ted from the Jews. 

66. Ben Ezra’s Song of Death. A Stiddeii ascent from the 
’ ' / - la—g - , 
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ridiculous to the . sublime. For Babbi, Ben Ezra see the note on 
the poem with that title. This song of death is of Browniug’s 
invention.; : . .. . 

■ 111. Ghetto.’ The quarter in an Italian city to which the. Jews 
were , confined. - The^ word is thought to be; derived- from' Italian 

a little town. \ 

XXL THE STATUE AND THE BUST ’ 

' . From .il/m Yol. i. 1855. . . . 

. The Florentine- legend, which ■ the poet here inter.sper.^es with 
temperamentar analysis and moral counsel, is thus given; by Mrs Orr : 
‘‘In the. piazza of the SS. Annunziata at Florence- is equestrian 
statue of the Grand Duke Ferdinand ^the First, Representing him as 
riding away from the church, with his head turned in the, dire 
the Eiccardi Palace, w'hich occupies one corner of. the square.; : Tradi- 
tion asserts that ;he loved a lady whom her husband’s jealousy kept a 
prisoner there; and that he avenged his love by placing* himself in 
. effigy where liiKglance could always dwell upon her.” 

. This is an in^Q-nce in which Browning employs paradox to enforce 
his principle, “ Let a man contend to tlie uttermost for his life’s set 
prize.” Two lovers, allow their energy and resolution to be frittefed* 
away-through inaction, “like simpler and slighter Hamlets,” and' 
thus they lose; their life’s prize: love dies through inanition. But to 
gain it involves for' one of them a violation of the marriage-vow. ' 
The ordinary moralis't, horror-struck, insists upon the criminal nature ' 
of their enterprise. Browning, insists that this was a supreme test 
;,in their lives, and. tmt in such instances it matters not at all whether 
the end is great or ' small, good or bad. These lovers' failed at their 
test, and he .condemns them, not for their purposed iniquity, but for 
their pusillanimit;^ and supineness. * v - 

: ; The metre of tlhe poem is terza rima, making use- of, short: lines, 
and haying such ajpause* at the end of each- stanza as.there is generally 
in Dante’s Divine] Comedy. “This law, though, rarely; neglected by 
Dante, has seldo^i beeir observed by the few English poets who have 
attempted them^asure. ^Neither Byron in the Prop/iecy of Dante, uov 


Shelley in fhe T.Tmmph of Life^ n^ Browning in. Cam Guidi 
has done 

. 1. There’s a palace, etc. This palace must be the Palazzo 
Biccardi-Manellij. not the more famous Palazzo Biccardi, which is 
half a mile away from “ the square^” that is 'the Piazza della Ah.- 
nnuziata. The failure to realise this has caused no little confusion. 
The statue is still in the square, facing this small palace. The bust 
is not there now ; and though the poem streaks definitely . of the 
“ empty. shrine,” I am assured by residents in Florence .that there 
is no shrine on the palace front ; and the general belief is that no 
such. bust ever actually existed. • . 

12. The Great-Duke Ferdinand. Ferdinand I., one of the Medici, 
Grand Duke of Florence 1587—1609. He had previously been a 
cardinal.; Actually he was a competent and popular ruler, 

18.: .the Riccardi. A family of rank in Florence. The Riccardi 
later says that his bride is from the south. . - 

, : 22. ' , encolure. Usually the necc of an animal; means here the 




' 83. ; the pile Which the mighty shadow makes. The palace of 
the Medici towers above and darkens part of the Yia Larga, now 
known as the Via Cavour. The poet draws a parallel between this and 
what he calls the murder, meaning the overthrow, of the'first Floren- 
tine Republic, when Cosimo and. afterwards Lorenzo the Magnificent 
(Cosimo’s grandson, hot his son) e.xalted themselves to the status. 
, of princes, tliough in outward show they preserved the forms of the 
Republic. , ; : 

57. ' catafalk. Generally a stage or platform used at funerals ; 
here evidently the bride’s funeral car. . 

95. .. Petraja.. The royal villa of Petraja is situated about three 
miles north of 'Florence. - It was remodelled for Ferdinand whilst he 
was cardinal in 1575. Its gardens are still famous. , - . 

. 113. the Envoy arrives from France., Perhaps to discuss the 
marriage of Ferdinand’s niece, Marie de’ Medici, with the French 
Kiug /Hehiy .H^ ^ ^ . ^ ' ' : ‘ 

140... simple policy; Foolish policy. 

. •169. Robhia’s/c Luca della Robbia (1399— 1482) first prac-: 

tised in Italy the art to which his name was. attached, and; which Avaa 
pursued by many members of his family, down to the year 1566» 
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^Yllen the last of them died. It is clear therefore from the date that 
the lady must be si^ealdng of some later artist of the school. This 
special art was the production of terra-cotta reliefs, covered with 
enamel. The secret of the process was to cover the day with an 
enamel formed of the ordinary ingredients of glass, made an opaque 
white by oxide of tin.— {Enc. Brit.) By no means all Robbia’s work 
is pure white in colour. The South Kensington Museum has the 
finest collection of this ware out of Ital 3 ^ 

186. A lady of clay is as good, I trow. The romance is dead; the 
Lady and the Duke (compare line 212) are both well aware that the 
statue and the bust are simply mockeries; s 3 ^mbols not of passion 
but of self-contenipt. 

202. John of Douay. Known also as Giovanni- of- Bologna , 
(1524— *1608), a sculptor, was born at Douaj^ but wdit early to 
Florence, where his , ilfercifr?/ and Rape of the Sabines'’s^^ 

They are characterised, as is the statue spoken- of in the poem, by' 
great spirit and elegance. , ^ 

219, Six steps out of the chapel. The church of the Santissima • 
Annunziata, on the north-east side of the square. 

233.- an epigram.. The whole passage is difficult, and the; crux :. 
of the difficult}'- is . the word epigram. In response to ah enquiiy ‘ 
Professor Henry Bradley made. the following suggestions: 

Browning’s use of epigram seems to be a pure individual licence, 
having no root in previous usage either in English or in any .other 
language. Perhaps Browning’s idea is something like this : An 
epigram is a condensed and pointed verbal expression of some 
thought, most commonly of something paradoxical or contemptuous.; 
An action which does in another way what an epigram does by words 
may be called an epigram in a figurative sense. In The Statue and the . .. 
jBwsf the meaning seems to be : If you insist on tendering coin where 
a button would pass, your action, if not mere folly, is an. “ epigram- 
matic” way of indicating your disdain for money, or your low valua- 
tion of the king’s stamp. The application is that the elementary 
question whether cowardice and irresolution are unmanly , does, not 
depend on the question whether they happen to be exhibited in face 
of a moral decision, or an immoral one. To invoke the moral law-' of 
the particular case to decide this questiou is to pay a coin instead of 
a button— which is hot honouring the' coin. ’ ' 
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A rather different point of view is adopted in the note which 
follows for which I am indebted to .my colleague*, Miss Coning : 

In this game of life, played out under shabbiest circumstance and 
for indifferent prizes or none (your table’s a hat, etc.), the play’s the 
thing. He who points out that you are playing Crime the counter, 
instead of Virtue the coin of the realm 

“golden through and through 
Sufficient to vindicate itself 
And prove its worth at a . moment’s view,” 
is uttering a criticism that is irrelevant, obvious in the worst sense 
(i.e. keenly aware of wi-essentials) — and has missed the point of the 
game. - , 

He is a pedant, not a student of life — ^he. lives in epigrams— trite 
judgments whose value such as it is lies wholly in expression, face- 
value— and his objection is therefore not only irrelevant and obvious 
but quite literally suiurficial fmA of merely epigrammatic value. 

234. the stamp of the very Guelph. A coin stamped with the 
image of the Queen, whose name was Guelph. 

237. ^ When your table’s a hat, etc. The conditions under which 
the game is played and the reward at the end of it are not to be con- 
sidered in any judgment on the player. The fact that the thing desired 
by the Duke and the Lady was iniquitous does not invalidate it as a test, 
lustheir test they failed for lack of initiative and resolve. 

250; Be te,fabula. The story applies to you. 




: XXII. “ CHILDE ROLAND TO TPIE DARK 
TOWER CAME” 

(See Edgar’s Song in Lear) 

A poem of romance, but having all the customary features of 
temper,- substance, and treatment inverted. In place of the glowing 
ideal and eager adventurous spirit of chivalry, there is the worn, 
depressed constancy of the knight whose long years, of errantry furnish 
him with none but , derisive memories, and whose, hope has dwindled 
almost to extinction. To replace the drSamy haze ■ of beauty in 
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Spenserian landscape, there is pictured with gruesome realistic detail, . 
the re};)ulsive barrenness of the plain, the starved and penurious vegeta- 
tion, the fiat uglj mountain heaps, the squat grotesciue Dark Tower. • 
For the sei] suous enchantment of pci Belle Dcime sans Merci is sub- 
stituted the evil magic which shifts and lights up for a liioment these 
loathsome and menacing scenes.’ The very hills laugh out .a great 
contemptuous peal as he confronts his task at last. _ There is no 
necessity to seek for any allegorical interpretation ; the poem speaks 
for itself. ' - , d • , " , ; — 

Cliilde. This simply means a youth of rank; it was afterwards 
applied to any knight. Compare GMlcl Maurice G Mid Waters. 

The final -e is a modern device to distinguish this usage. 

' Edgar’s Song". King Lear , m. iv. 193. Professor Child’s English 
and Scidtiish' Ballads giYes fragments of a ballad Ghlld Howland and 
Burd Ellen] but Browning’s poem is simply a fantastic expansion of 
the single line “ Child Rowland to the dark tower came.” , 

-2. That- hoary cripple. Compare Chaucer’s Pardo7iePj .'Tale, 
lines 710-^765 (Globe edition). ' ' ^ ’ 

3. Askance., Sidewise,. One of a number of . words, -askew, 
askoyne,. etc.., of whiclr the etymology is still undetermihed.:' Skeat 
suggests that - it is due to Italian i‘ca?jsrtrc, to go a-slope. .See - 

'n.b.dJ'----.:: ; 

16. . neither pride Nor hope rekindling, etc. The mood; of hattered | 
indifferent resignation is just as remote from the true temper .of heroic 
adventure: as the ’scenery is from . the conventional landscapes ;pf j 
romancein Malory, Spenser or Coleridge. , * . - 

- . finding failure in its scope. The unaccustomed spring of joy 
was not due to thp prospect of failure directl}^- but to The. prospect of 
ah end, which of course involved the possibility of failure. 

: 25. As when a sick man, etc. It is possible that tliese two ■ 
stanzas may have been suggested by- the first verse of Donne’s . 
Valediction: 

As. 'surtuous men pass mildly, away, 

.And whisper to their souls to go, ‘ 

Whilst some of their sad friends do say, ~ . ’ 

“Now his breath goes,” and some say, “Nay.’’ 

48. estray. Proi^erly a stray animal. 

68. the bents. : The 'Btifi flower-stalks of grasses. - 
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72. Pashing. Treading violently upon watery ground. 

7G. One stiff Ijlind liorse. One of several vivid memories which 
Browning wove together in the poem'. Mrs Orr {Eandbook, p. 274) 
records them, thus r a tower which Mr Browning ; once saw in the 
Carrara Mountains, a painting which caught his ej^e years* later in 
Paris ; and the figure of a horse in the tapestry in his own drawing- 
room.” 'Dr Furnivall describes it as ‘^a reel horse with a glaring eye', 
standing behind a dun one, on the right hand of a large tapestry.” 

80. colloped. In Wanley's description of the torture of Ravaillac, 
wlio xnurdered Henri IV. of France, “collops of flesh ” were torn 
away with hot pincers. Browning probably formed his par tici]3le 
from this word.' 

85. ' I shut my eyes, etc. Compare The Ancient Mariner^ part iv. 
stanzas V.:, vi., ;vii.' : \ . ■ • : . . ' 

133.; cirq^^ Any circular arena. 

: 136.; Vbrewage. A decoction. Through French a 

■ beverage.. ■ ' ^ ‘ .v 

141.: brake’. A rack, or frame of torture. . 

143.- Tophet’s tool. Some hellish instrument. Tophet was at 
first the nanie of part of the valley of Hinnom where the ; refuse of 
Jerusalem was burned; it later becarne synonymous with the place of 
the damned. - - ■ - ■ - : v . 

14:7. so a fool finds mirth,, etc. Compare Caliban^ lines 185—199. 

* 160. Apollyon’s bosom-friend. “So he went on and Apo.ll 3 mh 
met him. No^y the monster was hideous to behold ; he was- clothed 
;with scales hkeA fish,' (and they were his pride,) he had wings like a 
dragon, feet like a bear, and out of his belly came fire and smoke, and 
his mouth was the mouth of a hon ” (Pilgrinds Progress). 

; 203. slug-horn. Skeat says of this. word, “Ighorantly used by. 

Chatterton and Browning to mean a sort of horn ; but really Mid. Sc. 
slogorncyii corruption of slogan, a war-cr 3 ^” 
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MEN AND WOMEN 

XXIIL AN EPISTLE 

Containing the strange medical experience of ■ 
KarshisHj THE Arab Physician 

Here Browning sets fortli, not as in PZo 7 /(y 7 'fl?/i and (7ah‘&a?i the 
ambiguities of truth, but truth itself in an unfamiliar and arresting 
light. It is mirrored, in the mind of Karshish the Arab, physician,. by 
whose two' prepossessions it is for a moment amiably distorted.^^-'E^ 
first, he is an Arab, and therefore almost impervious to thisf.QOiic%> 
tion of the Incarnation. (It should be noted however that the cbhimon 
elenient of the Arabic and the Christian belief,, the unity of G-od, 
makes the transition at the close more credible and natural.) And, 
secondly^ being a physician, he diagnoses the case in familiar terms 
and endeavours to range it finally under a well-known category '; it is 
“a case of mania subinduced by epileiDsy.” Through both these 
obstacles the light breaks, though it is only a light reflected in the 
resurrected features ' of a Jewish artisan; its glow, irradiates the 
traveller’s mind so that he is driven to the almost involuntary con- 
fession of his postscript. 

The broad historical background is a lawless Judea in pei’petual 
dread of the legions of Vespasian. The foreground is the village of 
Bethany, beneath a rocky spur of Mount Olivet, the scene 35 years / ; | 
earlier of the miracle recorded in St, John, ch. xi., just preceding t he . / ; j 
events in Avhich the Nazarene leech “perished in a tumult. ^’'^Ttlere 
the two are confronted; Karshish alert, observant, rather tolerant for 
his time of novel ideas, noting the prevalence of Syrian diseases, the 
fertility of the country in herbs useful to the pharmacist, and keenly ■ 
interested professionally ill this case which only partially submits to 
any known classification. On the other side is Lazarus, physically 
refreshed, mentally an inhabitant of some other province of ex- 
perience. In fact he has seen “the great ring of pure and endless ' 
light, ” and' is bewildered non his return by this confinement within 
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earthly and temporal restrictions. In no poem, even of Browning’s, 
is the distribution of detail so cunning and sp appropriate, nor the 
cumulative ehect both of picture and of thought so rich and so 
convincing; ^ ^ 

5. To coop up, etc. Compare Rabbi Ben Ezra, stanzas viii, 
and xi. 

11. the wily vapour. That is the “puS of vapour,” man’s soul; 
Karshish believes in its pre-existence. 

17. true snake-stone. A small rounded piece of stone popularly 
supposed to cure snake-bite. No stone having this power actually - 
exists, and the physician seems to suggest, in line 19, that he is 
rather dubious of the medical efficacy of the specimens he sends. 

28. Vespasian. Vespasian was in charge of the province of 
Judea from 67 to 69 a.d. In the latter 3 ^ear he became emperor, and 
left the conduct of the war against Jerusalem to his son Titus, who . 
captured the town in the year 70. The poem refers therefore to a 
time nearly ,40 years, after the resurrection of Lazarus. 

36. This Bethany, lies scarce the distance, etc. Bethany is 
actually about, two miles from Jerusalem. . 

• 40. void the stuffing, etc. To set down all the experiences of my 
journeyings.; 

42. choler. Bile. The word has also the meaning “anger.” 
^gef was thought to be due to excess of bile in the system^ The 
woll'd is connected >Yith Greek 

43. tertians. Agues or fevers with paroxysms recurring every 
other day. M.E.- tertiamj a tertian ague. 

45. ■ a spider here, etc. Dr Berdoe’s note on this is as follows ; 

“ Dr H. McCook, a specialist in spider lore, has explained this passage 
in Poet-Lore, yol. i. p. 518. He says the spider referred to belongs 
to the Wandering group ; they stalk their prey in the open field, or in 
divers lurking places, and are quite difierent in their habits from the 
webspinners. The spider sprinkled with mottles he thinks fis the 
Zehm spidev [Epiblemum scenicum). It belongs to the' Saltigrade 
tribe.” V ^ . . 

■ 49. The Syrian run-a-gate.. Some' native whom the physician 
has cured, in his o^vn way, of the ‘ ‘ ailing eye,” and who has volunteered 
to convey the letter to some point whence its delivery may be counted 
upon. Run-a-gate is v, corrupted form of ^l.E. reneg at, an apostate 
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(from Latin iiegareyio deny). The corruption ^vas due to a popular 
etymology from . d ^aie,‘run on the road, hence, to. be a vaga- 
bond.— (Skeat.); ■ : : ' 

50. His service payeth me a sublimate. “ This service is what 
I get in return for the joowder y/ith which I healed him.” 

' 55. gum-tragacantli. Often known as gum-dragon; a >vhite 
mucilage, much used in- iiharmacy,' especially as a solvent. 

^ 57. porphyry. Here in the sense of a slab of stone used, for 

grinding and triturating drugs upon. Chaucer already has the word 
in this sense: “O.ur grounden litarge eek bn the porfurie ” (Cfm. 
Yeo, Tale 222). . . ; - - • 

59. crossing so with leprosy. He means that.he cannot diagnose 
the case when it is comidicated by leprosy. ■ : ' , , ■ 

. 67. a tang. Literally, a strong taste; or flavour... - : , . : . 

79. 'suhinduced By epilepsy. Brought on by epilepsy.' . . , _ 

. 82. exhibition. The administration of a remedy; 

91. , at' that vantage. Having that advantage of- beiiig . the first, 
remembered impression. - ' ' - 

103. a fume. At first a vapour rising from the storuacli^ toithe . 
brain ; later ah unsubstantial figment of the mind. - 

- ■106. saffron. Once used as a cordial, being supposed' tb^possess 
stimulaht and ;anti-s23asmodic properties. 

. i07. -the after-life. ■ The remainder of his natural life,-not the 

• life -after death. ' ■ - . 

' . .109.' .Sanguine. Full-blooded, muscular and generally. healthy. 
The- four humours or habits of body in mediaeval medicine were the 
sanguine, the phlegmatic, the choleric and the melancholic. . . 

- 117. . This grown man. This resumes the sentence interrupted in 

line 108. \ : 

166. object. That is, ‘ if you object, ‘ ‘ ^ti's but a word, a gesture.” ’ .. 
;177. Greek fire. A combustible composition for setting fire to ' 
an enemy’s ships, works, etc. ; so called from being first used by the 
Greeks of Constantinople. Its invention- is described in Wanley, 
book HI. ch. xliii. § 6. . ■ : 

178. some thread of life... Which runs across, etc. ‘ Mortal life 
appears to. him as no more than a black thread, almost lost sight^of 
in the yast expanse of eternity, the vision of which has shattered his 
sense of proportion. StiHL he “holds firmly to it, ’’- that is, he: carries 
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tlie Hfe to lead.perforcedl^^ He has no choice but to live 
Professedly the faultier. . The more conscious of the evil 


through its duties ; but meanwhile he is.perpetually distracted by the 
conflicting claims of the temporal and; eternal worlds. 

179. 
thus. 

. 200 . ■ 

within. >.'■ ’ /' ■ ■ . . • ; _ . 

221." “ Ho'W‘, heast, ” said I, etc. Tliere' is a robust medical vigour 
iri the probin". ’ : ' ■ ' - / 

228. affects the very brutes, etc.: This brings to mind the 
\Littie Flmoers-of St ■ “Our sisters the birds are pleasing 

Grbdj’Ms his interpretatiou of the singing of birds. It is in con- 
sonance with, all Browning’s teaching that the one quality Of which 
there .is active. expression in this man who has prematurely entered 
spiritual life,, should be love. - , , . ' 

253. the Toss To occult learning. The i^hysician transfers the 
sighificance of -this portent hi nature from the small Jewislrtumult 
in iyhich a leech perished to the worthier event of the decease of. the . 
sage who livedTn the pyramid alone. 

. • 257. ' On .vain recourse, etc. The report of the last scenes of the 
life ' of . Christ which has come to the ears of Karshish is' distorted,' 
Tlone of the .Gospels say That the Jews had recourse, vain or other- 
\vise, to .Him for .help against the earthquake. His “yirtues’.’ had 
been tried ” by previous miracles they had seen. . r 

• ■ *281. .Blue-flowering borage, etc^ A plant yielding a juice 
foriherly much esteemed as. a cordial. The ordinary British variety, 
as well as the Aleppo sort,- has blue flowers and a nitrous steni, 

■ 304.;. /The very God. The emotion to, which this unexpected 

encounter and its accompanying revelation have given T’ise,^ has 
hitherto been “suppressed ; it breaks into fervid . utterance in this 
postscript,- pitched in a very different key from the rest of the poem. 


XXIY. EBA LIPPO LIPPI ^ 

- ' : From Men and Women- V61‘ i. 1855, , . ■ 

Fra Filippo Lippi (1412^1469) -b^^ orphaned very early was 
taken by 1 lis .aim t, TIohn a ' Lapaccia, to; the Carmelite monastery in- 
Florence, where Tie- remained till 1432. From, this date under the 
patronage of the Medici, he had many cijmniissions, though their 
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prompt execution was interfered with by his love for dissipation 
and good comi)any. The frescoes at Prato and Spoleto and the 
Coronation of the Virfjin, the conception of which hn describes at 
the end of the poem, are among his chief works. Two delightful 
lunettes in tempera, the /Saints, and the Anminciqtioiij slvb 

in the National Gallery. The latter bears the badge of the Medici, 
three feathers held together by a ring. . 

The main outlines of the story are true and are drawn (as in the 
case of the other Florentine artist, Andrea del Sarto) from Vasari’s 
Lives of the Painters. Even there, Brother Lippo Lippi figures as 
what. Chaucer would have called “ a fish tihat is ■ waterless.” 
Browning makes him an irrepressible jesting scape-grace— a tonsured 
Falstafi— with an appetite for the delights of the. palate and the 
senses, and an artist with that inborn leaning towards realismy which 
in such hearty natures turns to genial caricature. He is 'impatient 
of the distorting pressure of piety upon art, and equally of any ideal 
' beauty beyond that sensible to the eye, being convinced that this 
world, if we grasp it with both, hands, “means intensely and means 
good.” In the poem he is, characteristically enough, pouring but 
his beliefs, . his escapades, and his ambitions, with a plentiful ad-, 
mixture of irreverence, to the captain of the watcli who has 
apprehended him uiDon his equivocal night expedition. , 

7. The Carmine. The monastery of the Carmelite Friars. In 
the cloisters there are still frescoes by Masaccio, the “Hulking Tom” 
of line 277. ' \ v 

17. . Cosimo . of the Medici. (1389— 1464.) A Florentine who 
retui’ned from exile to make himself astutely master of “the whole 
state, which he ruled absolutely, though not nominally so, until 
his death Hn 1464. He was a merchant, banker, statesman and a- 
generous patron of art and letters, and after his death was not 
undeservedly called the Father of his country. . - . ^ 

53. Flower o’, the _ "broom. These scattered flower- verses are in 
the form of the Italian folk-songs called sio?'?icZK. They consist of 
three lines. The first, five syllables long, contains the name, of a 
flower and sets the rhyme.. Then the love theme is told in two lines 
of eleven syllables, each, rhyming or in assonance with the first.; The 
stornelli in tbe poem are plainly not completed. 

67. Saint . Laurence.^ .One of the oldest churches . .in Italy. 


n. 


Cosimo de’ Medici is buried there, and in the New Sacristy near by 
are Michael Angelo’s famous Tombs, of the Medici. 

73. Jerome, c. 340—420. The most learned of the fathers of 
the early church. His Latin translation of the Bible is the basis of 
the Yulgate. The last 35 years of his life were spent at Bethlehem in 
the practice of tlie strictest asceticism and in theological controversy. 

84. shucks. Husks. 

120. The droppings of the wax. The makers of ceremonial 
caudles are always ready to buy them.. 

121. the Eight. The Signori a council of magistrates, holding 
office for two months at a time. 

130. antiphonary. The service-book of the Eoman Catholic- 
Church, composed by Gregory the Great. 

139. Camaldolese. A monkish order founded by Eomuald in 
1037y in the desolate waste of Campo Malduli in the Apennines. 
Their rule was that of St Benedict. 

140. Preaching Friars. Dominicans founded by St Dominic and 
recognised under this name by Pope Innocent III. in 1216. 

149. To the breathless fellow, etc. This word-picture, down to 
line 162, should' be compared , with those in lines 31-:-36, and 
347—377. ^ 

172. funked. Stifled in smoke, 

189. Giotto. 1276—1335. Angiolotto diBondone, the friend of : 
Dlinte, waAthe.first of the great line of Florentine painters. With 
him tlie traditions of decadent classicism and' Byzantine formalism 
. are completely broken. : ■ . 

196. She’s just my niece... Herodias. Fra Lippo’s frescoes at 
Prato are on the subjects of John the Baptist and St Stephen. 
Among those on the Baptist is one rjapresenting the Feast of Herod, 
in Avhich; Salome offers the Saint’s head to Herodias; there is a 
traditional belief that the Herodias of the picture is painted from 
Lucrezia Buti,- the nun who escaped from the convent to marry the 
- friar.' ; :: ' ■ ' - ’ ; ' ‘ 

235. Brother Angelico. 1387 — 1455. His frescoes in San Marco 
in Florence establish his claim to be the protagonist of pietistic 
painting.” There is a in Glory by him in the National 

GaEery. ' ; . / • . . ’ ’ . 

• 236. Brother Lorenzo. 1370— 1425. Usually called Monaco, the 
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Monk. He was a. comparatively early Sienese painter, who entered 
the Camaldolese order in Florence. His fame spread and he executed 
commissions in Bomei land other ymrts of, Italy; . . , 

*276. His name is Guidi: Toinmaso Guidi or Masaccio, 

1429, was supposed by Browning to be the pupil of Lippo, The rela- 
tion was in fact ^exactly the reverse. His chief works are the frescoes 
still in the Brancacci Cbaiiel, in the Carmine Monastery at Florence. 

324. Prato. A small provincial town, 12 miles west' of Florence, 
where ;Fra Lippo painted the frescoes . which, .are ■ accounted; his 
masterpieces. Bee note, line 196; ; ^ ^ • 

328. turn the Deacon off his toasted side.- The legend of , 
St Laurence relates how being burned upbii a gridiron, he asked 
to be turned, ‘‘ being done on one side.” ^ The frescoes at Prato are 
not of St Laurence j but of St. Stephen, the Baptist, and St Bernard. 

' 339. Chianti wine. A. famous red wine of Tuscany. . . 

346. in Sant’ Amhrogio’s. ■ Fra. Lippo painted, an altar-piece for ■ 
the nuns of Sant’ Ambrogio in 1441. ' fA . 

• 347. , I shall paint God in the midst, etc. What follows as far as 
line 377 is a description of the Coronation of the Viffiin as it may 
still be seen in the Accademia di Belli Arti in Florence. : • 

f 354. Saint John. The Baptist. Children boruin Florence }J.'re 
baptised in the. Church of S.t John^ -A' 

355. Saint Ambrose. Archbishop of. Milan, 340— 397. 

- f In the paintihgi; Fra Lipi^o’s picture 

of himself is at tlie lower right-liahd corner. ' In his hand is a scroll - 
- on which is' inscribed this Latin phrase, meaning, “It was he who 
did this work.” - ' . : , '• 

\ XXV. ANDKEA' DEL SA ETO * 

(called “ THE FAULTLESS PAINTEE ■ - 

; , , ; From 2Ien and Women, Vol. ii. 1855. 

; ' The genesis of the poem ds curious. Kenyon wrote to Browning, 
for a cop 3 ^ of the painting, Andrea Mel thought then, but 

. not now to be x)ainted by the artist himself, which is in th e .Pitti ' 
Gallery in Florence.' Being unable to procure the copj^ Browning 
wrote the poem and sent it to him; The main outlines of the story 
are drawn from Vasari’s Lwes of the Illiistribus JPainterSy etc. Andrea 
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del Sarto (son of the tailor ; lib signed Ins pictures by tbe name 
d’ Agnolo) was born in Elorence, .1486.._ After aiiprenticeships to a - 
goldsmith and a woodcarver he became a pupil of Piero di Cosimo. 
He was employed to decorate the church of the Anniinziata, where he 
painted the Madoima dcANacco, his niasterpiece. He fell in love 
with the wife of a Florentine tradesman — the.Liicrezia of the poem— 
and niarried her on the decease of her husband, in 1512.- His work 
became known at the court of the king of France, and he was sum- 
moned to Fontainebleau, which he helped to decorate for his new 
patron, King Francis. The urgent appeals of his wife, however, 
brought him back to Florence, entrusted with moneys for the iiurchase 
of works of art for. the king. The mone^' was. spent in erecting a 
house for his wife and in lavish hospitality. In spite of this. disgrace 
his fare acconixflishments , gained for him many commissions, and he 
continued - to paint , till he died, deserted by his wife, in the plague 
wliioh follow.ecl the siege of Florence in 1531. 

The.Tofm of; the dramatic monologue is nowhere more brilliantly . 
utilised than here.' The currents and eddies of speech, unchecked by 
any convehtionalising audience, .expose to view, memories,' aspirations, 
momentary: impulses and actions, fears and desire^- each reflecting - 
some facet oAuuderlying personality. AVith instinctive skill, too,' the 
fresh and illumiiiating point of, view is chosen ; ' Andrea is the 
infatuated .husband,' but for- the poem he is the unfortunate paiiiter. „ 
wifos.e spiritless temperament is both cause and effect of his moral 
and artistic failures.- Again, as. the poet presents him, Andrea seeks 
no liberation from these fetters ; the reader, wishes it for him, against 
the painter’s desire... The environnient, too, the X-J^ilhd beauty , of 
twilight, and the sense of diminished vitality in the autumn evening 
in Florence, harmonise with the wistful fatalistic disposition of 
the man. His ineffective soul is revealed in the pictures Asdiich, 
•technically flawless though the^'’ rnay be, yet are devoid of the fiery 
untamed spirit which- in his contemporaries broke through the bond 
of rules, :by> the \s^ force of inspiration'; No passionate energy ^ 

drives him to reach beyond the draughtsman’s skill which has always 
been easily \vithin his- grasp. This same listlessness permits him to 
stoop to mean, theft from his j)atrou,’ to countenance his wife’s open ; 
infidelities, and to- prOfler an insincere defence for filial delinquency. 
His moral’ and : artistic debasernent. is com^deted by his voluntary 

' y. B.- : ^ ; • : 16 
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■enslavement to the shallow-minded wife, whose sole interest in his art 
is for its monetary gains, to whom his mere innsence is irksome, and 
whose influence in his life has been uniformly disastrous., Neverthe- - 
less the situation appears pathetic rather than contemptible, and stirs 
sympathy rather than revulsion. Why ? It is because we know that 
his life is a long purgatory of remorse. Those aspirations from which 
he shrinks, ‘‘Up to God, all three,” are the measure of the anguish 
for which neither his apathy nor his infatuation is an effective opiate. 

2. Lucrezia. Lucrezia del Rede was the wife of a , hat-maker, 
named Recanati. Andrea fell in love with her, and when in 1512 she 
became a widow, married her. She was a woman of singular physical 
beaut 3 % and so fascinated Andrea that the greater numbei’ of his 
saints ^and madonnas have her features ‘and figure. In 'Downing’s 
poem she is soulless and sensual. There is no definite Tiistorical 
•warrant for this view. 'Vasari (at one time a pupil of Andrea) 
lirobably got into trouble with Lucrezia, whose temper was hasty. 
He catalogues her faults ; she was overbearing . and subtle, self- . 
interested, harsh and mean to the apprentices : but it cannot be said 
that Vasari charges, her directly wiih the infidelity which Browning . 
has imputed to her. 

5. your friend’s friend. Some wealthy friend of his wife’s lover 
has given a commission^ for which Andrea, has already pledged , the 
pa 3 *ment to his wife. It is destined to pay the lover’s gambling : 
debts-. ;■ •’ : ^ ■ :! 

16. Fiesole. A small town about three miles north-west of • 
Florence,, situated on a hill-top which overhangs the Arno. 

30. Which everybody looks on, etc. “Which” stands for the 
moon ; Lucrezia resembles it in the sense that her beauty is visible 
to all, but she is cold to the individual admirer. “ No one’s” suggests 
the additional thought, “not even mine.” 

, 49. , we are in God’s hand. Here, the weakly fatalism of a drifting 
nature. Contrast Bahbi JBen Ezra. . 

. 65. the Legate’s 'talk. Praise by some dignitary .of the church or 
state, aesthetically inclined. ■ - 

78. . less is more. Achievements which fall short of completion.. 
because . their aim is high . are better than those completed when rthe 
aim is low. ■ 

88. The, sudden blo?d of these men. Andrea feels keenly the 
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contrast in temperament between himself and liis fellow-artists. He. 
is passionless, unentbusiastic. Michael Angelo was tbe most irascible 
of painters. _ ^ ^ 

98. Morello’s outline. Morello is a spur of the Apennines, about 
seven miles distant from Florence, on the northern side. 

97. a man’s reach, etc. Browning’s doctrines that man must , 
never cease to strive, and that success which is thought to be final 
is in fact failure, are both embodied. in these splendid lines. Compare 
A Grammarian's Funeral, Mid Rahhi Ben Ezra. 

102. Had I been two, etc. There is throughout a pathetic con- 
sciousness of what the incompatibility of his wife has cost him in farne 
and endeavour. 

1G5. The Urhinate who died five years ago. Kafael Santi (1483 
. — 1520). It is impossible to assign supremacy to any one of the three 
Eenaissance masters, da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Eafael. The 
latter’s greatest works are in the Vatican, where the loggie (galleries), 
the. . great Upestries, and the della Segnatiira, containing the 

School of Athens, and the Parnassus, Me his masterpieces. The 
cartoons for the taiiestries are in the South Kensington Museum, 
Two famous Madonnas by him are in the National Gallery. 

106. George Vasari (1512— 1574). He was the author of The 
Lives of the excellent Painters, Sculjgtors and Architects, 1550. He 
studied under Michael Angelo and Andrea del Sarto. “With a few 
eAeptidns Vasari’s judgments are acute and unbiassed.” , . 

110. it gives way. Craftsmanship is swept aside and inspiration 
seeks to find an immediate outlet in unregulated expression. 

117. ' Out of me. I have lost these faculties. 

. 129: The Present hy the Future. The glory of future fame 

ecliiDses any present reward. . . . . . 

130. Angelo. Michael Angelo, or ' Michelagnuolo, 1475—1564. 
The most vigorous and forceful of these great Florentine artists. By 
nature he was a sculptor : in this art his genius found expression 
in his David, Moses, and the Tombs of the Medici. As a , painter, 
the.powerful frescoes on the ceiling and west ^yall of the Sistine 
Chapel in the Vatican,, set him far beyond any rivalry in his own 
sculpture-like fashion of painting. He excelled too as poet, scholar, 
architect and, when Florence was besieged, as military engineer. 

• 131. Up to God all three. . Compare Lippo Lix>pi, 1. 237. 
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136. Wliat -wife, nad Eafael, , etc. .Eatael finally married his 
model La Fornarina. ,Iii the Barberini Palace in Kome, there is 
a picture, of her by Bafael, on the arm of which the painter has 
signed his name. .Michael Angelo .was never married, though in 
middle age (153o— -1547) he cultivated a noble and inspiring friend- 
ship with ‘Vittoria Colonna^ the widow of the Marquis of Pescara. , 

146 . the Paris lords. ^ French nobles in Florence (there was con- 
stant communication, both diplomatic and artistic, between the two 
courts) who were aware of his action in the' matter of King Francis’ 
money. . ^ 

150. Fontainebleau. The scene of King Francis’ court. It is a 
sumptuous palace '40 miles south-east of; Paris ; Leonardo, da Yihci, 
and Benvenuto Cellini Ayere emxjloyed in its decoration , as well as 
Andrea del Sarto. - 

173. The triumph was, etc. The ideal of triumph' I Ikd before 
me was to. attain: the ' topmost heights in my art, and then to gain ; 
your love. ILI gained your love before I reached these heights," what 
is lost? For your love wais to be the crown of my triumph. The 
text, but not the meaning, is changed in later editions. .y/ 

178. The Roman’s. . That is, Bafael’s Madonna has more glow of/ 
religious; exaltation. Bafael was born at Urbino, but the bulk oLhiu.’s 
;work was done in Borne. " ; X - '.rL' Y 

187.’ Upon a paiace-wall, etc; Doubtless the [stanzei or apart- 
ments, ih-‘the :Vatican, which Bafael decorated for Pope Julius IZj/: 
.with religious and allegofical frescoes. The story of thi^ remark is 
not well authenticated; though it is supported to some ektent by the 
enmity between Bafael and Michael Angelo,- which was fostered by 
officious partisans. . . . / ' . : ' 

199. What he? Lucrezia has hot been heeding. * , She feigns 
a momentary interest,, but it only reveals her complete indiherence to 
the most cherished .memories of her husband. : ; ^ ^ ^ 

' 207. ; I mean that ' I'should earn more. . In a single line the life- 
long process of stifling ideals for this shallow woman is made pitiably 
plain. ■ Y • . Y'-- V V : • .-■■■. 

210. . cue-o.wls. .An owl common on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean.. The Italian name c/wu represents its crj-M-oii. 

. 220. -That Cousin; Italian cousin, means here of course 

a lover. ' - - ^ ^ ' : - : : 
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241. scudi. Crowns. Italian sciido (Lat scutim, shield) is a 
piece about five shillings in mlue. , : 

261v .Four great walls. Eevelation xxi. 15; 

263. Leonard. Leonardo da Vinci, 1452 — 1519, was painter, 
sculptor, architect and critic. His magnificent power of design, his 
command of the technique of painting, of light and shade, perspective 
and the like, find their rarest exercise in his Last Snijper in the 
Befectory at Maria delle Grazie, in Milan. His power of portraying- 
the almost unfathomable subtleties' of expression is shown in the 
haunting, mocking beauty of his jSIonna Lisa (until recently iii the 
Louvre) , the.most , glorious representation of the human- face in any 
: art. There is a Madonna- by Leonardo in the Diploma Gallery in 
Burlington House, and. in the National Gallery the- more famous 
Madonna of- the Bocks. L 

XXVI.^ THE- BISHOP ORDERS HIS TOMB AT 
SilNT PRAXED’S CHURCH : - 

. - ; 1 ' [ROME, 15—] . ' y ' - 

First printed in- Hood’s March, 1845. Reprinted in 

■ : Dramatic Bomances, 184:5. 

• The church of Sta. Prassede, in Rome, has. recently, as more than 
once . formerly in the sixteenth century, suffered from injudicious 
modernisation. There is little in the poem which is derived directly 
from the . existing structure ; no Bishop Gandolf is buried , here. 
There-is a tomb, however, that of CardinarCetive, with' his sleeping 
: figure and the reliefs of St Peter-and St Paul, and Sta. Prassede - and 
Sta. Pudentiana, daughters, of one of St Paul’s first converts in Rome., 
Also there ■ is a large granite slab, on vyhich the martyred sister 
Prassede is "said to have slept. . ’ 

15—. One may take the date . to . cover the pontificates of 
Alexander VI., 1492— 1503 (a Borgia), Julius IL, 1503 — 1513, and 
Leo, X. , 1513—1521 (a Medici) , men whose ihdifierence to the stricter 
vo^vs ;df the Church, and: lack of the, spiritual earnestness requisite, 
in their office, were only equalled by their parttcipation in the Renais- 
sance spirit. Ruskih thus . defines this spirit in a generous criticism. 
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of this poem: “...its worldliness, inconsistency, pride, hypocrisy, 
ignorance of itself, love of art, of luxury and of good Latin.” {Modern 
Painters, Y. xx. 34.) 

The poem is a penetrating study of the emotions which welter in 
the Bishop’s mind now that his natural forces are too enfeebled to 
restrain them. Two by their. constant recurrence give the clue to his 
life and character ; first, the life-long envy of his ancient rival 
Gandolf ; second, his consuming desire for a monument, splendid 
in design and rich in ornament. Bound these cluster the passions 
and thoughts excited by suspicion of the intentions of his sons, whom 
he vainly attempts to, bribe with sensual -and epicurean delights; 
by the tacit confession of broken vows ; by the memories- of thefts 
committed to adorn his tomb ; by his gloating triumph over the slip- 
shod Latin of Gandolf s epitaph ; by the soothing sense of the quiet 
incense-laden air of the “ church for peace.” All these ■"•diverse 
elements are - composed into a consistent picture which /reveals not 
simply the pagan humanistic Bishop, but at the. same time the funda- 
mental characteristics of an epoch. 

16. my niche. The recess wliich he had sought to reserve for 
his tomb. By some shrewd intrigue Gandolf has appropriated the. 
envied space. Creighton, in The Papacy during the Pefoiiiiatioiiy 
vol. ly.' p. 79, says : “ .Vanity suggested sepulchral monuments asy 
a ready means of satisfying this desire for fame. Men vied with on/s 
another in elaborating great designs. Sculpture was encouraged itu 
a way which at no other, time has been possible, and the churches 
of Italy were filled Avith stately tombs which are still their chief 
monuments;” ■ , ■ ' 

25. basalt. A hard grey or black marble of igneous origin. 

26. tabernacle. The ornamental work over the statue; a 

decorated canopy. . . ' . I 

29. Peach-blossom marble. A rare and exquisite marble in' 
which the yellow ground is tinted with shades of rose. 

3i. - onionrstone. This is the cipolUno [irom cipolla, 

onion), a marble interfoliated with veins of talc, mica, quartz, etc., 
showing alternations of various colouring, especially white and green. 

41. . olive-frail. A frail is a basket made of rushes. ' V • ' 

42. lapis lazuli, , A mineral of a beautiful ultramarine colour, 
much used in ecclesiastioal decoration. 
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46. Frascati villa. , Frascati is a village about 15 miles, south- 
west of Eome. In classical times Cicero had a villa near by ; in the 
age of the EenaiBsance, Homan dignitaries built summer palaces 
there, some of which, like the Villa Aldobrandini, still remain. 

■ 48. Like God the Father’s glohe. The great chmch II Gesu, 
in Rome, is the head church of the Jesuit order. The altar of 
St Ignatius Loyola is adorned with a group of the Trinity ; in the hands 
of the Almighty is the globe of Zaun's lazuli to which the Bishop refers. 

54. antique-black. ■ More familiar in the untranslated form, ncro 
n7?.Z?co, a black marble; , 

57. Those Pans and Nymphs. There is a .curious blending of 
the pagan memories to which his taste leans, and of Christian scenes 
which long habit has made familiar. 

58. tripod, thyrsus. The tripod was the seat on which the 
priestess of Apollo sat when she gave utterance from the oracular 
chasm at Delphi. . The thyrsus was a wand wreathed with ivy and 
vine, carried by Dionysus and his attendants at their religious 

. ceremonies.. • . - ' : 

66. travertine. A limestone formed by springs holding lime in' 
solution. It appears to be durable rather than mouldy as the Bishop 
suggests. The external binding walls of the Coliseum -are of tra- 
vertine ov lapis tiburtinus, that is stone of Tibur (the ancient name 
of Tivoli). ^ 

• 77. Tally’s every word. Marcus Tullius Cicero, the modM of La tin 
prose for all writers of the Renaissance; the Bishop demands the 
most scholarly Latin for his epitaph. • 

79.' tJlpian. A great Roman jurist and the chief adviser of the 
Emperor Alexander Severus, until murdered by soldiers in 228 a.d. ; 
He belongs .to the silver age of Latin prose, using words and forms 
for which no warrant could be found in the writers of the Augustan 
: period. 

87. I fold my arms, etc. . In his delirium words become a con- 
fused phantasmagoria ; he imagines himself to be the effigy on the 
tomb he is designing for himself, that the bed-clothes are sculptured 
draperies, and that St Praxed is a man and the p)reaeher of. the 
Sermon on the Mount.:- ; 

99. elucescebat,'^ The verb found in Cicero is eluceo, and the 
forrh on the epitaph should have been he shone forth. The 
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inchoative form in the text belongs to a: decadent age. It stirs the 
contemptuons mirth of the Bishoi^. / 

108. a vizor. One meaning oT the word is “ the sight of a'helmet.” 
M. F. "viszei’c, from vis, countenance. It also means a mash, the 
more likely, meaning here, since there is nothing else which belongs 
to the equipment of chivalry in the Bishop’s design. 

, a Term. Images of Terminus, the Boman god of boundaries, 
were in the form of a square i)illar surmounted by a bust. ' 

111. ; entablature. He seems to mean simply the slab on which 
he is to lie in effigy. . Generally the word describes all the design 
which rests. on the '^columns. : ' - - 


XXAHI. ' BISHOP BLOUGEAM’S APOLOGY?: '-'-I 

From il/en and Women. Vol. i. 1855. • 

There is no doubt that Browning based this character study upon 
Cardinal Ayisemaii, and he maintained, as Gayah Duffy reports, that 
his treatment of his model was generous. Though this cahuot be 
easily admitted from any impartial standpoint, still we can; see how 
the poet, with his zest for all forms, of activity, would be attracted by 
a figure of sq many and brilliant gifts, literary, social, controversial 
and administrative. (.Wisemam re-established the EomahV.Gatholic 
hierarchy in England in the teeth of ' much opposition in the year 
1850.)AThe’.urbanity;of the may be judged' .from the fact 

thah he wrote a review; (Jan. 1856, The llamhler) acknowledging the 
brilliance of the poem and dej)loring only the subversive influence it 
might be expected to, exercise upon the Christian faith. An analysis 
of the poem is given in the succeeding notes ; here it is only necessary 
to call attention to, the confidential after-dinner atmosphere' the 
luxurious surroundings, the flavour of subtle talk which pervades the 
blank verse and invests its polemics with all the ease aiid lucidity of 
prose, and the astonishing 'mental agility, of the poem. This:ma3^be 
.best seen in the clear expression of the; successive -reflections and 
refractions of the truth. First, the Bishop is defending an untenable 
j)Osition (lines 1002 — 1004).' Secondly, he. is ' not actually; in the 
position which he defends ’(liiies 846— 847) .' Thirdly,, the case against 
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him is so. feebly and superficially iDut by Gigadibs that his reply 
is nothing but gymnastic trifling. Fourthly, there' are moments of 
unqnestioned.sincerity iiv the discussion, not of unbelief, but of doubt. 
And lastly, while doubt is defended earnestly, the case for faith is 
put uxDon comparatively base and specious grounds. The threads of 
sophistry and truth' are so subtly interwoven, that Mr Worldly 
Wiseman, Mr By-ends, Mr Facing-both-Ways, and Christian himself 
might each appropriate a 'section of this astounding Apology. The 
student might find another interest in determining .how much of it is 
actually poetry. ’ ' - .v ^ . 

4. - - 'basilicas. ' Originally a 'large oblong hall with double colon- 
nades,, and an apse, used as .a place of public assembly. Later the 
word was used to describe churches generally ; in Borne the seven ; 
churches founded by Constantine are distinctively called basilicas. ; 

-6.. brother Pugin’s. 1812-^1852. Eaily became a Boman 
'Catholic, and designed many Catholic churches in the Gothic style.. 
Practically all the decorative design of the House of Commons is 
diieTo him. ; : ; - * ' ^ , V - : 

45; :C7/?e.c/n'. A mere exclamation, meaning “ W^hat !.” - 
49-^85. Gigadibs puts the case' for the direct outspoken truth, 
the “ grand simple life,” he calls it.' ' 

52.' Goethe. .1749—1832. The German scientist, lohilosopher, 
critic and poet ; the greatest mind of his century. . 

• 54'; . Count D’Orsay.- 1798 — ^^1852. “ A celebrated leader of society 
in Paris and London, who added to the attractions of dandyism those 
ofdiigh intenectuarand artistic gifts.” - : . / 

86—143. The Bishop’s reply is on lines of common sense ; we 
. must conform to our present enYironment^ If we have: ideals that 
are unseaworthy they must be jettisoned. , 

■ 108. Balzac’s novels. 1799—1850. Balzac gathered' his novels 
together, in La- Goinedie , Humaine^ which was much admired by . 
Browning. In tlie multitude and vitality of his. creations pf cliaracter. 
he is surpassed only; by Shakesxoeare. ' ' . ' ^ 

113. Parma’s pride, the. Jerome. In the Pinacotheca at Parma 
is the Yirgin and Child with- St Jerome^ painted by Correggio. 

^114. Correggio. - He is the “ marvellous Modenese,” haying been 
born at Modena in 1494. : - See [A Face^ lines 14—16 and note. 

150-^340. For the purpose of debate the®* agree upon abandoning 
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dogma; then in three different lines of argument the Bishop shows 
the impossibility and the uselessness of this step. First (lines 
173_212), entire unbelief is non-existent ; emotions, intuitions and 
memories may at. any moment fret the string we had resolved should 
never vibrate. Second (lines 221— 270), we cannot put belief and 
unbelief upon an equal footing ; for belief implies activity, which is 
the qn'inciple of waking life. Unbelief implies inactivity and sleej). 
The man without faith labels himself as bed-ridden. Third (lines 
270 — 340), once we admit the sui^eriority of belief it is important to 
emjDhasise it before tlie world. . Hence he pronounces himself of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and in reward receives dignity, comfort and 
success. . : U- ' v' 

160. The ug’ly consequence. That he is proved a hypocrite. 

184. Euripides. Such for instance as this from the end of the 
Racc/^afi (Prof. Gilbert Murray’s' trans.): 

“There be many shapes of mystery 
And many things God makes to be. 

Past hope or fear. 

And the end men looked for cometh not, 

And a path is there where no man thought. 

. So hath it fallen here.” 

316—320. Peter’s creed, or, rather, Hildebrand’s. Hildebrand 
took the name of Pope Gregory YII. He was for long at enmity wfili 
the Emperor Henry IV., but his firmness, of attitude and his skilful 
diplomacy largely increased the temporal power of the Papacy. He 
cleansed the Church of its besetting evils, simony and clerical in- 
continence ; in fact he, to all intents, founded the mediaeval Papacy 
in theory and practice. 

345—431. Here Blougram meets the accusation that the attain- 
ment of rank and dignity can only be called success because his 
motives and standards are low. His replies are either evasions or 
sophistries. First, (lines 340—361), he says in effect, if he is a man of 
low standards then he will at least make the best of his case in the 
way of comfort. Secondly (lines 362— 430), he shows how mistaken 
Gigadibs is in supposing that the dozen men of sense out of the 
million of the common herd are. likely to pronounce him forthwith 
either fool or knave. H?5ving refined and discriminating judgments, 
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they wiir not pass these dogmatic sentences; they know there are 
a thousand alternative shades between, fool and knave. Moreover 
his acknowledged learning and prominent office set him above all 
contempt in professing his belief. -He becomes thereby one of those 
whose paradoxical characters exalt them to the “dangerous edge of * 
things ” where they challenge the notice of the universe. . 

377. the last winking Virgin. Used generally for the imposi- 
tions which Gigadibs accuses the Roman Catholic Church of practising 
upon its simple adherents; 

381. Verdi. 1813. — 1901. There was a time between 1844 and 1851 
when aU the operas Verdi composed proved failures. ' But after Bigoletto 
(1851), he entered upon a scarcely interrupted period of success. 

386. Rossini. 1792 — 1868. He is best remembered by his operas, 
II Barhiare di Seviglia Guillaume Tell [lS2d). 

■ 395. Our interest’s on . the dangerous edge of things. This was 
a tendency in^ Brownhig which markedly increased in his later works. 
The Ring .auci the Rooky Fifine at the Faii\ Red Cotton Night- Cap 
.Gountryy dA\d The Inn Album, axe all of them studies of crime and 
moral distortion; 

407. Your picked Twelve, .etc. These “ prime men who appraise 
their kind ’’ would have not a moment’s difficulty in explaining how 
Blougram could at the same time believe and disbelieve. ^ 

411; ; Schelling’s wayl Schelling (1775—1854), in his doctrine of 
Identity, held that the real and the ideal, the physical and the 
spiritual are identical in the Absolute, of which they are but mani- 
festations. On such a, theory it is manifestly possible to do many 
feats of simultaneous belief and disbelief. 

432—554. There is a subtle turn in the argument here by which 
Blougram begins to be the apologist, not for himself as ah unbelieving, 
bishop, hut for. the' recognition of some kind of faith. He invites 
Gigadibs to exemplify his ideal of the great man without faith. Shall 
it.be Napoleon? If Napoleon were in truth without any belief and 
aim beyond his immediate activities, how inhuman and how paltry 
his achievements were. Shall .it be Shakespeare? True, he could 
imagine a iihiverse, yet he sought hot imaginary towers and palaces, 
bKt the possession of “ the trimmest house, ia Stratford town.” “ If 
this life’s all,’.’ then Blougram who keeps his semi-royal state clearly 
“ wins the game.” ■ ' • 
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466. “ The State, that’s I. ” The phrase “ L’etat c’est ixioi ! ” 

was originally used by Louis Quatorze. 

472. An Austrian marriage. Napoleon married Marie Louise, 
daughter of the Emperor . of Austria, soon after the battle of 
Austerlitz. ' ' ■ - : . . . - : 

475- Austerlitz. 1805. In this battle Napoleon defeated the 
army of the Coalition of Austria, Bussia and- England.- ^ 

. 513. his towers and gorgeous palaces. Compare .77ie Tempest, 
IV. i. 151: / ; . , ■ y ■ . 

“ And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, , 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, ' 

* The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit,, shall dissolve ' ^ 

' And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not; a rack behind.” ’ f' 

514.. the trimmest house-in Stratford. town. On May 4th,. 1597, 
Shakespeare purchased New Place, the largest house in. Stratford, for 
;£60 (that is, nearly £500 in pur money),. - ; 

516. Giulio Romano’s pictures. See The Winter's Tale^yj. ii. 90 ; 

“ A- piece ” (the statue of Hermione) ‘ ‘ many years in doing and now 
newly performed by that rare Italian master, Julio Romano...” He. 
lived from 1492 :.to, 1546. . .. ' 

Rowland’s lute.. In The which was published 

with Shakespeare’s name on the title-page, is a sonnet on music and. 
poetixid which these lines occur : - , / 

. “ Lowland to_ thee is, dear, whose heavenly touch. 

Upon the lute doth ravish human sense. ” 

The sonnet is now known however to be not by Sbakespeare,. but by 
his contemporary, Richard Barnfield. ; Lowland was a skilled lutanist' : 
and composer, who after travelling in Jtaly published his : 

of. Songs and. Aw-s in 1597.' 

519; “ Pandulph, of fair . Milan cardinal.” The legate from 

Pope Innocent. to King John in Shakespeare’s play; See. King John, 
III. i. 138. . .. 

. 533. Terni. Terni is about forty miles north of Rome ; tl^e 

water-fall is of rare natural beauty. Byron describes' it in C/fiZde 
Harold,' ca^nto. iv. stanzas 6:9— 71. .. , . ' 
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553. the cousin of Queen Bess. Blougram for an instant sup- 
poses both Shakespeare and himsolf to be living in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth: Their rewards are then : Shakespeare to win his 
house at Stratford, Blougram to attain such office as to stand within 
the immediate ch’cle of the monarch, “ Coz ” was a term of familiar 
address in Elizabeth’s time. 

555—591.; Taking it for granted then that some form of faith is 
essential, the; Bishop -adds a corollary, that it must be enthusiastic. 
If we do not accept; the enthusiasm of Luther with its dynamic 
po\yer, we fall; back upon the chill negations of Strauss, with the 
bare chance that they may be not only cold but wrong. 

577. Strauss. 1808— 1871. His rationalistic Life, of Jesus yvas 
translated iiito English by George' Eliot in 1846. In his last book, 
The Old and the New T/ro«r//ii, his conclusions were, briefly, that 
Ghristianity was practically dead, that there was no conscious or 
personal G-od,. and that a new faith must be built up out of art 
and the scientific reading of natiire. ■ . . 

585. It could not owe a farthing. : Suppose I should release 
them from all' claim upon their purses by the Church ; is it to be 
thought of that they would insist upon paying still? ; 

■o99— 764. By another of the swift modulations which make the ; 
poein so, actual, it develops into a- sincere and eloquent defence of 
doubt. Eirst (lines 599— 646), he insists that faith with doubt is not 
pftly sufficient, but there is no other possible form of it. The mere 
wish that; Christianity should be true avails to exalt a man from 
indifterence to belief. Secondly (lines 647— 675), an absolute faith is 
inconceivable ; time and earth are desighed by God to conceal Himself 
lest we .should be struck blind with excess of light. Faith needs to 
be perpetually stimulated by the menace of unbelief. A parenthesis 
follows (lines 676-^692), showing that even in the. Middle Ages of 
unquestioning faith, belief in future punishment and reward was not' 
sufficient to ensure correct moral conduct. Thirdly (lines 693—712), 
he resumes the apology for doubt, and demands impossibilities for 
faith; to exercise itself upon. Fourthly (lines. 724— 764), he replies to 
Gigadibs- request to delete some of the grosser tenets in his pro- 
fepion. He will . not- abandon a single miracle, recognising that 
-where one goes all must sooner or later follow. 

617. Against the thing done to me^uhderground, etc. It is 
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a matter of indifference wlio or Avliat may have composed a man’s 
soul; the question is, having that soul, what has he achieved? 

644. But would I rather, etc. He would rather a man should 
he puzzled by contradictions than discover the truth and treat it as 
a thing of no importance. (Wiseman was, actually born in Seville.) 

654. what all the blessed Evil’s for. Compare Aht Vogler, \mQ^ 
83 and 84. ^ _ 

664. ichors o’er the place. The word Is not. given as a verb in 
the N.E.D. Pathologically ichor is a watery issue from a wound. 
Here it appears to convey some sense of healing as well. 

667. like the snake ’neath Michael’s foot. There is a picture by 
Rafael, in the Louvre, of St Michael slaying the dragon ; and most 
Roman Catholic churches contain a painting on the subject. - 

703. If the Church bid them. To the Roman Catholic, the 
Church, the Pope being its voice, is the supreme authority not only 
in faith, but in every aspect of life. 

brother Newman. 1801; — 1890. A leader of the Tractarian -move- 
ment in the middle of the nineteenth century. After writing Ih’act xc. 
the Bishop of Oxford called upon him to cease the production of these 
pamphlets ; Newman then passed over to the Roman Church in 1845. 
In a long debate with Kingsley, and in his Aimlogia lyro Vita Sua^ 
and in many other writings, especially his sermons, he proved him-, 
self one of the most powerful and subtle controversialists and one of 
the most gifted prose-writers ill English. 

704. . the Immaculate Conception. The doctrine that the Virgin 
Mary was born free . from the taint of original sin : ,in 1854. this was 
declared to be an article of faith of the Roman Catholic Church. 

707. It can’t be, etc. Credo quia impossihile est, I believe 
because it is impossible (Tertullian). Compare Sir Thomas Browne, 
Beligio Medici: love to lose myself in a mystery, to pursue my 

Reason to an 0 altitudoV 

715. King Bomba. Eerdinand II., king of the two Sicilies, 
1830—1859. The word means, “bragging liar.” He got his name 
through his unjustifiable bombardment of Messina. 

lazzaroni. Beggars in Naples, so called from Lazarus because 
they exhibit their deformities to excite public sympathy. 

716. Antonelli. Cardinal Antonelli was the astute and diplomatic 
secretary of Pope Pius IX/? 


720. The ignorant beggar can see that to defy natural laws is to 
invoke an immediate penalty; but he has wit enough to see that 
moral laws may be broken without any immediate danger, in spite of 
all the Church may say. 

728. The Naples’ liquefaction. In the cathedral at Naples is 
preserved a small quantity of the blood of St Januarius, a martyr of 
the fourth century. On the feast-day of the vSaint, September 19th, 
this blood is brought in a crystal vessel near to the head of the Saint, 
before the whole congregation, when .it liquefies and flows to one 
side. As the liquefaction proceeds rapidly or tardily the people 
judge that it will go well or ill with their harvestsiin the succeeding 
season, 

741. - Fichte’s clever cut. Fichte taught that each temporal 
limited self, such as we imagine ourselves to be, is a creative 
ego imposing limitations upon itself in order to transcend them. 
When all these limitations are oveipassed we arrive at a universal 
self, in which we all partake, and this is God. 

764 — 970. Here the apologist returns to his. own case. In lines . 
781 — 806 he ridicules the premature preparation for the next world 
which sacrifices any of the amenities of the present. In lines 807— 
853 -he attacks the inconsistency of Gigadibs. Since all revealed 
religion is a myth, why does he not take every satisfaction that life 
can give oh that basis? It is because he is held in check by some 
iifstinct and intuition, and so it appears he is a slave and hypocrite, 
not daring any more than Blougram .to foUow reason unreservedly. 
To Gigadibs’ reifly that he refrains in consideration of his feUow-men, 
the Bishop responds (lines 854 — 970) with a , pointed, comparison of 
what each receives from his fellows; Gigadibs a gruff enmity, a bare 
tolerance : Blougram obsequious reverence and social estimation. 

877. Pastor est tui DopiinusP “God is your shepherd,” with 
the implied suggestion that he ackiiowledges no priest in this office. 

- 914. On music, poetry, the fictile vase, etc. Wiseman w^as an 
able and volurninous writer and lecturer on Art, Science and Eeligion. 
The poet names these as suggestive examples. Fictile means. plastic, 
and hence is often used for earthenware. , AJbano is some five miles 
so^uth of Eome, Anacreon was a Greek poet of the sixth century e.c. 
His convivial and erotic lyrics were frequently translated and imitated 
by English poets of the seventeenth centurf. 
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957. in Dublin. Wiseman wiLli some others founded the 
Reviexo in 1836. ■ 

972. in partihna^ etc. : Before 1850, when the Koman Catholic 
hierarchy .was restored in England, a bishop exercised his functions 
here but drew his ' title from some consecrated^ see elsewhere. He 
was B])iscoims in jxariibii^ injidelium. W iseman, for instance, was 
consecrated bishop of Melipotamus in 1840. . . ■ 

• " ; ; XXYIII.":ONE WOED M d : ^ - 

- V TO E. 33. B. ,.d ^ 

: From 7Fom'7i. Vol. 11 . 1855. . 

This poenij which formed the epilogue io Men and Womens was 
the response to Mrs Browning’s Sonnets from the written 

in the mouths just preceding then marriage in 1846. In.it, as in 
Bxj the Fireside^ vfe are admitted to the intimacies of devotion andh 
affection which existed between .the -two. It is" a splendid tribute 
based on Browning’s fanciful interinetation of the minor artistic 
activities of Rafael and Dante. He imagines them, employing these 
secondary talents in ingenious efforts to converse with their lovers in 
a language different from the "emphatic speech in which, they are wont' 
to. address their wider audience ; for the coarser ear of the world 
* demands these strident tones, and will not. permit divergence .from tlie 
reZe in .which it most readily recognises its heroes. He, lacking that . 
versatility which made Dante poet and painter, and Rafael painter 
and poet, adopts ■ a graceful subterfuge. In place of a . poem in 
dramatic guise, such as those in Men and Wonien, lie 
. which glows, with the undisguised warmth of persona! emotion. -Few 
poems' express so much feeling with so much , historical allusion and . 
natural, imagery. The fragrant memory of/ these farYenoTOed 
brides of ancient song” mingles with the incense of the |)0,et’s/ 

; worship, ^vhilst he 'invokes the 'mysterious light of that unseen face 
of the nioon to grace the secret . ceremony. 

1. my fifty men and women. The subjects of the poems in the 
.‘two volumes of 1855. In later editions they have been distributed 
under various headings. 7 / > ; , . v ■ ' / ' / 

5. Rafael made a century of sonnets. This is a fiction on the 
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part of the poet; the four sonnets of Bafael now extant are all 
described as mediocre. He did leave a hook containing a century of 
drawings, which disappeared in the manner related in stanza iv. 

12. his lady , of the sonnets. La Fornarina. See note to Andrea 
del Sarto^ line 136. 

22. Her, San Sisto names, etc: The Madonna di San Sisto is now 
in the Dresden Gallery. The Madonna di Foligno is in the Vatican. 

23. Her, that visits Florence, etc. The Madonna del Grandtica 

is in the Pitti Palace in Florence. In the picture she is appearing to 
a votary in a vision. ' 

24. Her, that’s left, etc. La Belle Jardiniere in the Louvre; 
a group of three figures, the Mother, the Child and St John. 

27. Guido Reni. 1575^ — 1642. A prolific painter who maintained 
a great school in Bologna for twenty years. His most famous work 
is the- Aurora and the Hours, in the Rospigliosi Palace in Rome. 

32. Dante once prepared to paint an angel. Dante says in the 
Vita Nuova xxxv. that it was on the anniversary of the death of Beatrice 
that he drew an angel on' a tablet. Browning adapts the incident. 

33. Beatrice. The daughter of Folco Portinari, with whom, as 
we learn from the Vita Nuova, IDanie fell in love at the age of nine. 
Afterwards he- gave the name to the mystical figure whom he 
encounters at the end of the. Burgaionj, and who conducts him 
through Paradise in the Diume Comedy, 

, ^37. his left-hand F the hair o’ the wicked. Inferno, canto. xxxir. 
line 97. Dante, comes upon the Florentine traitor, Bocca degli Abati: 

“Then seizing on his hinder scalp I cried: 

‘Name thee, or not a hair shall tarry here.’” 

- (Carey’s trans.) 

Browning speaks as though Dante had said the man were still living. 
Mr W. M. Rossetti, in the Academy for Jan. 10, 1891, shows that 
Browning must have confused Bocca with a traitor still living in 
Dante’s time, Frate Alberigo, who was not however a Florentine, and 
could not rightly be spoken of as “ festering through Florence.” 

57. Bice. Beatrice. 

.63. nature that’s an art to others.. , Some difierent art in which 
he is not really skilled as others may be, but in which he speaks with 
the untrained directness of nature. ^ ^ 
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64. art that’s turned his nature. The art which he has made 
his own. 

73. Heaven’s gift takes earth’s ahatement. What he does in 
his well-recognised capacity as artist is belittled .and often slighted by 
his audience; further the. infinite vision of his art is curbed by the 
finite* forms in which it must find expression. - 

77. his mortal in the minute. , A jraan and weak in temper as 
Moses proved. . , ; ' 

88. O’er-importuned brows. Brows burdened with memories of- 
the reception of his efforts in the past. j 

96- the crowd must have emphatic warrant. The crowd must 
always see a man in the fuU panoply oh his profession, poet,. prophet 
or whatever it may be. 7 

97. Sinai-forehead’s cloven brilliance. . Exodus xxxiv. 29. 

102. the .Ethiopian bondslave. : Numbers xii. 1. . 

117. : a semblance of resource avails u A Not to work, in another 
art, but in another aspect of his own, that is, hot dramatically but 
in his proper person. This is the “ shade so finely touched, love’s 
sense must seize it.” , , 

121. fresco. A , kind of painting executed in water-colour on 
a wall, ceiling, etc,, of -syliich the mortar or plaster is not quite dry, . 
so that the colours sink in and become more, durable; ■ 

.145. Here in London^ etc. ' The Brownings returned from- 
Florence to London in 1855, Browning bringing with him Men ^id 
Womeuy Q.rxdi Mrs Browning Aurora LeigU^- which was published in ■ 
. 1856.7--- 7;7 ■■■ 7:V-' . ' ^ •7- V ' :y ; ■ 7 /• 77 ' ■ 

150. Samminiato; The church of San Miniato in Elorence. * 

160. the old sweet mythos. .Of Endymion, the theme of Keats’ 
longest though not his greatest poem. . ' 

163. Zoroaster. The Greek form of Zara thushtra, who in the 

Zend-Avesta set forth the doctrines still held by the'Parsees of India. 
He was moreover a student of astronomy. : 

164. ■ Galileo. The Itahan mathematician who devised the con- 

cave lens for the telescope, and was arraigned for his belief that the 
earth moved round the sun. , ' ' . ■ ^ 

165. Dumb to Homer, dumb to Keats. Homer wrote a Hyinii to 
Diana, which Shelley translated. Keats’ Endymion is a- retelling of 
the “ old sweet mythos ’.’^f the moon’s love for a mortal. 
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169. Proves slie like some portent, etc. Imagined pictures of 
the reverse side of the moon, never seen by mortals. 

172. the paved-work of a sapphire. ‘;^And they saw the God of 
Israel: and there was under his feet as it v/ere a paved work of 
a sapphire stone, and as it were the body of heaven in his clearness 
(Exodus xxiv. 10). ' 

187. This I say of me,: hut .think .of you. It- is true that he 
strives to show himself in some unique aspect to his wife; 'but it is 
much more true that she, whom the world knows only as a -poetess, 
has in her spirit 

' ' ‘‘the novel 

, Silent silver lights and darks undreamed .of, 

Where I hush and bless myself with silence.” 

- peesonae : 

(after he HAS BEEN. EXTEMPORIZING- UPON THE MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT OF HIS; INVENTION) - 

, From -I)m?aatis . Pefsmiae. 1864. 

The Abbe (or Abt) Ydgler, unlike Master Hugues, \yas .a historical 
]«rson. A Ml. account, of him may .be found by tlie very’ curious in 
the Brotuning Society's Papers f part iii. He was born in 1749, educated 
for the Eoman Catholic priesthood, founded schools of music at Mann- 
heim and Stockholm' (where he invented liis Orchestrion, “a very 
compact organ, in which four keyboards of five octaves each, and a 
pedal board of thirty-six keys with swell complete, were. packed into a 
cube of nine feet”), He founded a third school at Darmstadt, where' 
Weber add Meyerbeer were his pupils and where, he died in 1814. He 
travelled in most of the great European cities simplifying organs, .and 
performing upon his portable Orchestrion. .Of his extemporising 
Weber says ‘‘he drew from the organ angelic voices and words of 
thunder.” ; ^ ^ . 

The thought and emotion of the poem move on three planes. The 
first is pictorially imaginative •, here the form of the musical ex- 
temporisation is re-created in another , art* architecture; just as the 
■ . ■ - ■ ' --^ 17—2 
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sculptured figures of the Grecian Urn are, in the alembic of Keats’ 
imagination, distilled into poetry. The vastness of the palace increases 
until it becomes immeasurable; deep calls unto deep; the infinite in 
the human soul is unloosed and Heaven bows in communion. The 
sundered worlds of Now and Hereafter are unified ; the borders of 
time and space being obliterated, the denizens of the Past, Present, 
and Future people' a common universe. 

Secondl3% there is a claim based partly on this lofty moment of 
inspiration and partly on the magic of the chord, so diherent from 
and so much more than mere consentaneity of sounds, that music is 
not merely the sister of the arts of painting and poetry but a direct 
mode of expression of the voice and will of God. Thirdly, there is the 
human encouragement of his belief in the permanence of his creation, 
since “ there shall never be one lost good.” Two characteristic notes 
of optimism are struck, first in the generous interpretation of human 
good which includes “all we have willed or hoped or dreamed” ; and 
second in the view that imperfection and evil are simply other names 
for opportunity and the promise of fulfilment. 

3, when Solomon willed. The legends of Solomon’s powers as a 
magician appear to be derived from a misinterpretation of 1 Kings iv. 
33. They are considerably expanded in the Targums (commentaries 
on the books of the Old Testament). Thence they passed into the 
Koran, e.g, in ch. xxvii. “And his. armies were gathered together unto 
Solomon, consisting of genii and men and birds.” He was said '^o 
owe his control over these or spirits, to the possession of a talis- 
man, a ring, sent to him from heaven on which was graven “the 
most great name of God.” 

7. the ineffable Name. The true name of God was thought to be 
known only to the prophets. 

8. the princess he loved. Doubtless Pharaoh’s daughter. . See 

1 Kings vii. 8 and Browning’s poem Po^?/7ant?/. • 

9. the beautiful building. Compare the dome in Coleridge’s 
Kiibla Khan. 

16. the nether springs. “ The roots of things. ” 

19. rampired. Eamparted. O.Fv. o’enipar. Compare Shake- 
speare, Timon, v. iv. 47, “our rampired gates.” 

21. as a runner tips with fire, etc. In Home in the eighteenth 
century the facade of St Beter’s was illuminated on festival occasions 
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by hundreds of lamps lit with extraordinary rapidity by “runners” 
with lighted torches, whilst the clock chimed the hour. 

25. to match man’s birth. To embody some element of the 
infinite, like the soul of man at his birth. 

31. Meteor-moons. Meteors as large as moons. 

32. no more near nor far. All sense of the limitations of space 
is annihilated. It is in music more than in any other human activity 
that we experience this sensation. 

34-— 37. or... or. These stand for, either... or; the strong alterna- 
tive conjunctions. 

34. the Protoplast. The first made thing or being of its kind; 
hence the model from which all succeeding copies are derived. 
The “presences” are either those who were awaiting a period when 
conditions of existence should be appropriate to them, but have been 
induced to come forth into this palace; or else the “wonderful 
Dead.” ' 

38. an old world worth their new. The world created by Abt 
Yogler was a perfect one like that in which the Dead dwell. 

39—40. Past, Present and Puture are coincident. 

44.. wonder-worth. That is, there is nothing incomprehensible- 
in the process of painting. ' 

47. art in obedience to laws. He suggests that there is nothing 
which transcends human understanding in the arts of painting and 
X?oetry. We can formulate the conditions of their production; not so 
those of music. 

49. the will that can. Gan is used here as a main verb, meaning 
to have power. 

52. not a fourth sound, but a star. A product utterly different 
in kind from and infinitely superior in worth to the elements of which 
it is compounded. 

70. The evil is null, etc. Truth requires a medium of negation 
or falsehood, in contrast with which it may shine out and show itself 
to be the Truth. 

72. On the earth the broken arcs. Compare A Grammarian’s 
Funeralj lines 103 and 104. 

^ 77. The high that proved too high. Compare Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
lines 133 — 150. 

91—96. the common chord (I)... the ^nor(2)...a ninth (3)... the 
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C major (4). I am indebted to a musical friend for the following 
explanation : 

A common chord in music is a group of three notes wherein the 
interval between the highest and lowest is seven semitones and between 
the lowest and middle either four or three semitones. This is the 
fundamental position of the common chord, but either the middle or 
highest note, or even both, may be transposed one or more octaves 
higher, without altering the constitution of the chord. Thus 

: -■ ■ . ■ /- . 

this chord is a major 
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transposed (1) 


I 


common chord (G major). If the. top note (E) be lowered by a semi- 
tone to E flat the resultant is ^ minor common chord ^ • 




If this note be again lowered (“blunted” by) a semitone, i.e. to D, the 
highest note is at the interval of a ninth from the lowest note and the 


result 


is a strong discord (3)^g 


If again, this top note 


be lowered by two semitones, the resulting chord is 
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which if the middle note is again added as in (1) we have’ the chord of. 


G major once more 


1221 


T 

By “ the G major” the poet means the level plain of ordinary 
existence. ' _ 

../ XXX. EABBI BEN EZRA 

'From Dramatis Personae, 1864. 

The historical Ben Ezra was a famous Jewish scholar of the 
Middle Ages, born at Toledo about 1092. He travelled to Rome, 
Mantua, Rhodes and England and died about 1168. He was skilled 
in mathematics, grammar and astronomy, but his fame now rests 
chiefij’^ upon - Gommentmes on the books of the Old Testament. 
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An account of his writings may be found in Friedlander’s Essays on 
the loritincjs of Ahmliam Ibn Ezra (1S77), 

It has been suggested by Mr , A. J. Campbell, in Berdoe’s 
Broivjiing Gyclopcedia, that the poet incorporated some aspects of 
the historical Habbi’s teaching. But the similarities of expression 
in the poem and in the Babbi’s works are sufficiently accounted for 
by the close relations of each with the Scriptures. The truth is that 
the words put into the mouth of the scholar are an impassioned 
outpouring of Browning’s own philos6j)hy. ' 

It is a survey of youth, age and the future' from the vantage 

ground of age, “ the last of life’ ” 

It asserts man’s nobility ; it applauds alike the passionate energy 
of youth: and the tempered confidence of maturity. It interprets, 
with undeluded optimism, pain and care as disciidine. It demands 
the uttermost from man, but is broadly tolerant of failure; and it 
points after the brave adventure of death to a life perfected for 
sublimer uses. The Scriptural phrasing and irnagery are equally 
appropriate to the. nationality of the speaker, and to the intense yet 
restrained optimism of the poeni. 

; 6. Youth shows, etc. Although this line is always given within 
the inverted commas, I cannot help thinking that it should be 
attributed to the Eabbi. 

8. Youth sighed, etc. Youth hovers above some flower of desire, 
Injects it, and. returns to it; or pursues some vast ambition beyond 
mortal conception, “some figured flame ” or star more splendid than 
any known to experience. These are not signs of folly ; they are 
marks pfAnfinite,j:ange.irLJilie-miDd,- whilst--the beasts;; which never 
doubt and never choose,, are finite and mortal. 

12;. figured flame. Some imagined star, wffiich combines the 
rarest qualities of all the others. 

14, Annulling youth’s brief years. Wasting its years and strength 
in diverse experiments. 

24. Irks care the crop-full bird? A vigorous inversion. Does 
anxiety trouble the bird of prey when its appetite is satisfied ? Irk is 
from M.E. to weary. 

29. Nearer we hold of God, etc. “ To hold of ” is “ to derive 
title from.” The meaning is, that we claim our rank from our 
relation with God, not from that with Hi^creatures. 
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31. Then, welcome each rehuff, etc. Discipline is welcomed as 
the price to be paid for knowledge and progress. ' - 

, 39. Shall life succeed, etc. An inversion, “life shall succeed.” 

J This paradox, jthat the possibility of failure is the hall-mark of 
j greatness, is frequently met-in~"BrDwrring;-''D6mpahe^' 

' stanza xi., and yl Gra?/imana.?i’s i^a7ia?YiZ, line 119. 

45. Whose spirit works, etc. Who finds no occasions for 
activity of the spirit beyond those which end in physical satisfaction. 

48. How far can that project, etc. Compare stanzas xi. and xii. 

49—60. Yet gifts should prove their use, etc. That is, by 
gratitude. Youth (the Past) sees and enjoys wide-sju’ead evidences 
of creative power. Age apprehends the complete design of presiding 
love. Each must show gratitude for its gift. 

55. Not once heat, etc. Understand “ Should it not once beat?” 

61 — 72. In these stanzas two contrasted views of the body are 
set out. In stanza xi. the soul is regarded as in a pleasant languorous 
captivity to the body; accepting this view the speaker wishes there 
might be some reward for its struggle to rise, which would counter- 
balance the grosser pleasures the brute enjoys without pai or strife. 
In stanza xii. on the contrary the soul is neither subordinate nor 
hostile to the body, but in alliance with it; this is the case in the 
latter part of stanza viii. also. 

62. rose -mesh. A net rose-scented, a pleasing captivity. 
Compare Karshish, lines .3—6. ^ 

73. Therefore I summon age, etc. Age is called upon to grant 
to youth, now stepping over the threshold into manhood, the wider 
outlook and capacities for which youth at this point has become fitted. 

81. my adventure brave and new. This may mean “manhood,’' 
or “ death I incline to think the latter. 

86. My gain or loss thereby. That is, by the existence of the 
god-like germ when youth is ended ; the little pure gold which is 
smelted out of the fire of years. • 

91. when evening shuts, etc. Sunset admonishes us that the 
day awaits judgment; so with age, the sunset of life. 

103. For more is not reserved, etc. No more is reserved to us 
than to prepare for the future ; youth to face age by ambitious 
striving; age by acquiring knowledge to face death. 

115 — 132. The argument of these three stanzas may be briefly 
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put thus. It is enough now if we learn to discriminate clearly the 
Good and the Infinite. Afterwards judgment with fuller knowledge 
will pass sentence between the individual and the world. In the 
press of life we have nothing but surmises, no one having more 
authority than another to confirm his conclusions. 

118. With knowledge absolute. Take this adverbial clause with 
“Be named here.” 

124. Understand “ whom ’’ after “ Was I.” 

133 — 150. Beneath the visibje output of life, which is all the 
world’s blunt understanding can appreciate, there are hidden motives 
striving for noble expression, purposes .sincere but frustrated, dim 
intuitive fancies which stir goodness without finding a language; the 
sum of these constitutes, a man’s worth in the sight of God. 

149. Understand “that’’ before “men.” 

151. Potter’s wheel. A Scriptural metaphor. Compare Isaiah 
Ixiv. and Jeremiah xviii. Here the wheel is Time which for a while 
impresses the^mmortal soul. 

153. passive lies our clay. The poet does not suggest any 
,determin;'^;t interpretation by the word “passive.” He means simply, 
subjected to fashioning. The words “plastic circumstance” (line 164) 
show that the soul has power to shape circumstance and is not its 
victim. 

, 154. Thou, to whom fools propound, etc. The doctrine of Omar 
Khayyam (stanza xxxvii.) : 

“Ah, fill the cup: — what boots it to repeat 
How Time is slipping underneath our Feet: 

Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday, 

Why fret about them if To-day be sweet!” 

There are perishable elements in life, but they are simply to test and 
try the soul which is enduring. • - 

170. the laughing .loves. These like the “ scull-things ” are 
wrought by the carver’s tools. They stand for the enjoyments of 
youth and the anxieties of age. 

185. Shapes and colours are nob produced by the wheel. The 
metaphor is impassioned rather than strictly representative. 

189. What strain o’ the stuff, etc. Defects in the material 
afiecting its final shape. . ^ 
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XXXL CALIBAN UPON SETEBOS ; OR, NATURAL 
THEOLOGY IN THE ISLAND. 

“ Thou tliouglitest that I was altogether such a one as thyself.” 

Dramatis Personae, IQQi. 

The Caliban of the poem, as far as origin, physical characteristics, 
and intimacy with the. sights and sounds of the island go, is the 
Caliban of the Teinpest. But unlike the Shakespearian creation he 
■ possesses a faculty of ingenious though - misdirected speculation, 
which is exercised here in elaborating a conception of- Setebos, the 
deity of his dam. , On the assumption that this deity is altogether : 

such '.a one as himself, he attributes to Setebos his own motives for 
action, namely, listlessness, envy and sport, and his own qualities, 
callousness, cruelty towards weaker creatures, and wanton caprice in / 
the use of power, each of which he illustrates from some episode or 
memory of his own life. Moreover just as Caliban goes in craven fear 
that Setebos may notice and menace him, so Setebos in Caliban’s /, , ’ 

supposition is in dread of some remoter inscrutable power, vaguely 
named “the Quiet.” The poem therefore develops into a satire upon 
conjectures and beliefs about the Deity, framed upon man’s reading V 

of himself and his fellow-man. It is important to observe that j 

Browning is ridiculing onl}^ these absurdities of anthropomorphism j / : , 
there are many aspects of the conception of the Divine by the humaif 
mind, upon, which the satire is silent. As often elsewhere the poet 
presents a partial view, grotesquely distorted, for the sake of the 
emphasis of surprise. 

Thou thoughtest, etc. Psalm i. 21. - , 

1. ’Will sprawl. I, Caliban, will sprawl. He speaks of himself 
for the most part in the third person, and generally omits the personal 
pronoun. . This is puzzling till the apinopriate subject is inserted. 

It has been suggested that the omission indicates the incomplete self- 
realisation of the monster. His stunted development is insisted on in 
the pleasure he derives from gross physical sensations (lines 1 — 1). 

. 7. pompion-plant. In the sixteenth century the word was ^ 

“ pompon,”, which passed into the form “pompion,” and in the 
nineteenth century to “pumpkin.” . ' 

16. his dam. The foql. witch Sycorax. Tempest, i. ii. 258. 
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25. ’TMnketh, He dwelletli, etc. Caliban conjectures that Setebos 
is uncomfortable in His dwelling “i’ the cold o’ the moon,” but 
cannot by His nature exist elsewhere. 

27. But not the stars; See line.138. 

43. so He. That is, Setebos. Each section closing with these 
words defines some quality of the God by an analogy drawn either 
from Caliban’s nature-lore, or from his own motives and actions. 

44 — -97. Caliban supposes Setebos to have endowed the creatures 
of the univei'se with some few qualities superior to His own in order 
that they might xmovide the better sport for His capricious cruelty or 
favour. ; 

51. oakworts. Oak-galls, excrescences , on trees produced by 
insects. ^ ^ 

66; so better though they he. Though they have these points of 
superiority. 

72. maggots scamper through my brain. Figuratively describing 
intoxication. 

7-7. pinch my Caliban. Force the clay into the shape and flight 
of a bird, which would then stand in relation to me, as I, Caliban, 
now stand to Setebos. 

79. hoopoe. ■ Formerly hoop; the xipiipa epops; a bird of gay 
plumage and high crest; a rare visitor to England. 

83. grigs. Crickets or grasshoppers. The N.E.D. hesitates a 
lutie about the word; but Skeat points out. that it occurs in five 
separate dialects. .• 

90:- this might take or else Not take my fancy. Emotions of 
pity and love have no existence for Caliban ; so he cannot conceive 
them in his God. The incalculable whim of the moment is deemed 
to be the ground of action. 

103. Loving not, hating not, just choosing so. A satirical 
perversion of the Calvinistic doctrines of election and reprobation. 
“ God has predestinated some to eternal life, while the rest of man- 
kind are predestinated to condemnation and eternal. death” (Calvin’s 
Instimtes). It is easy to pervert the doctrines by imputing as motives 
for this choice the childish caprices of lines 104 — 107. 

109—126. Caliban has a curious belief that Setebos is a Being of 
less refinement than His creatures; it is partly based on his observa- 
tion that nature is often of finer graip„than mankind, and that 
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inanimate creatures are often capable, by man’s agency, of feats 
beyond human skill. The conclusion in Caliban’s mind is that the 
Creator must be envious of these too capable subjects; and if they 
should seem to boast, would stamp them under foot. This exercise 
of tyranny is the Deity’a only consolation where His creatures seem 
to excel Him. 

127 — 169. The staple pictorial stuff of the poem is a series of 
analogies of which this is the most striking example. Caliban looks 
up to Prosper and realises that he cannot attain such happiness and 
serenity ; therefore out of pure spite he creates a little world in 
imitation of Prosper’s (its most remarkable , denizen is a tortured and 
mangled sea-beast whom he calls Caliban) which he keeps in surly 
subjection. Similarly, he thinks, Setebos, in despair of the serenity 
of the supreme power of the Quiet (which “ all it hath a mind to, 
doth ”), creates this universe to torment and vex, out of chagrin at 
His subjection. 

133. feels nor joy nor grief, Since both derive from weakness. 
This is rather a lofty speculation for a Caliban, that consummate 
strength involves immunity from all emotion. 

142. The many-handed as a cuttle-fish. He endows his God 
with fearsome physical attributes. It is the reference to charac- 
teristics so precisely primitive as this that caused Huxley to imply that 
the poem is a scientific representation of religious ideas in primitive 
man. Professor Herford rightly points out, however, that “primiti-v^ 
religion is inseparable from the primitive tribe, and Caliban the 
savage who has never known society was a conception as unhistorical 
as it was exquisitely adapted to the individualist ways of Browning’s 
imagination.” 

156. oncelot. A young lynx. 

170 — 179, Caliban firmly sets aside the belief of his dam that the 
Quiet made all things well, but that Setebos had vexed them with 
defects. He holds that since the Quiet might have made them strong, 
but had on the contrary made them weak, there was proof that He 
must have done this of set malicious intention. 

177 — 184. It is admitted that there may exist a liking for those 
who give benefits, but it is only on the ground of the benefits derive(j. 
The moment these can be acquired without liking all affection is 
at an end, fh ■ - 




185 — 199. Caliban in the warm grateful summer finds delight in 
the exercise of his wit and strength, not for any useful end, simply to 
satisfy an appetite for activity. The product is so unnecessary that 
he will some day kick it over. With equally little purpose he imagines 
the energies of Setebos to be employed. 

200—240. The one quality in Setebos which Caliban never doubts 
is unrelenting spite ; nature teems with evidences of it. It is possible 
to propitiate the God however; Prosper had discovered the means. 
It is sport for Setebos to watch His creatures striving after this 
discovery. If they fail their fate is death ; if they succeed they are 
still not to imagine that the discovery ensures permanent safety. 
This would be to set bounds to His sovereign disposal of His 
creatures. 

211. a ball flame down late. A meteor. 

216. Please Him and binder this? You suggest that I should 
learn how to please Him as Prosper does, and so turn aside His 
spite? Yes. But how? 

241^ — 262. Caliban sees no reason to anticipate change, unless 
perchance Setebos should make another universe, pleasing Him 
better and forget this; or should change His nature into that of the 
Quiet. Neither has he any belief in a future life in which there is to 
be no more suffering. He thinks Setebos has crowded all the suffering 
He can into this life with the worst pain, death, to close it; thereafter 
Clothing. 

263 — 282. ’would have Him misconceive. A rare stroke of irony. 
Knowing that he himself dislikes ostentatious happiness, he takes 
steps to deceive Setebos ; reserves his dancing for dark nights; in the 
daylight moans and curses; hides in corners to laugh, hoping mean- 
while, though without any too sanguine optimism, that Setebos may 
be annihilated by the Quiet, or possibly decay and die. 

284. A curtain o’er tbe world at once. With dramatic sudden- 
ness a thunderstorm breaks. To Caliban it is the signal that Setebos 
has overheard his unguarded prattling. He grovels and seeks to 
propitiate the God’s wi’ath with a lie, “’loveth Setebos.” 

286. His raven. A new idea, that the birds are spies for Setebos. 
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XXXII. CONFESSIONS 

From Dramatis Personae. 1864. 

A dying man’s memory of the most vivid and treasured moment 
of his life sweeps aside the ministrations of the professional bearer of 
consolation; the very symbols of the sick-room, the medicine bottles 
and the drawn blind are fused into his unrepentant recollections. 

XXXIII. PEOSPICE 

From Dramatis Personae. 1864. 

Like the Epilogue to Asolando^ it is a poem of fearless self-assertion 
uttered under pressure of the thought of Death. Shrinking and 
cowardice are contemned through the twofold inspiration of the belief 
in immortality, and the hope of human love to be recovered. 

Prospice means “look. forward.” 

9. the summit attained. Life is one long ascent, j^et there 
remains a last struggle even at the close, of life. Compare the 
conception of death at the end of PilgrinVs Progress. 

27. soul of my soul. His wife, who had died in 1861. Browning 
wrote this quotation from Dante in his wife’s Testament after her 
death: “Thus I believe, thus I afiirm, thus I am certain it is, th£^t 
from this life I shall pass to' another better, there, where that lady 
lives, of whom my soul was enamoured.” 

XXXIY. A FACE 

From Dramatis Personae. 1864. 

One of the few poems of Browning inspired by no other motive 
than the pure expression of beauty; he describes just those features 
which would be recorded in an early Tuscan painting of the subject. 
The poem actually represents the profile of Emily Patmore, wife of 
the author of “ The Angel in the House.” ^ 

3. the Tuscan’s early art. See such pictures in the National 
Gallery as those of Orcagna and Taddeo Gaddi. The gold ground fs 
a relic of Byzantine traditions in painting. 
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14. Correggio. (1494—1534.) He excels in just such effects as 
the poet describes here, of marvellous chiarosciirOj and of massed 
cherubim. The frescoes in St Paul’s, Parma, The Virgin xoith St 
Sebastian (Dresden) and The Assunvpiion in the Cathedral at Parma, 
are examples. The Ecce Homo and The Holy Family in the National 
Gallery have only the former of these characteristics. See Bishop 
Blougram^s Apology^ lines 113 — 117. 


XXXV. From THE RING AND THE BOOK 
EpiLOGtrE TO Book I 


1868. 


Mr Arthur Symons (Introduction to the Study of Broxoning) says of 
this passage, “ The Ring and the Boole was the first important work 
which Browning wrote after the death of his wife, and her memory 
holds in it a double shrine : at the opening an invocation, at the close 
a dedication. I quote the invocation: the words are sacred, and 
nothing remains to be said of them except that they are worthy of the 
dead and of the living.” ' 

14. To God who best taught song by gift of thee. In Mrs Orr’s 
Life and Letters, 1908, p-. 235, Browning replies to Madame du 
Guaire on her expressing a preference for his poems over his wife’s : 
“ She has genius, I am only a painstaking fellow. Can’t you imagine 
a clever sort of angel who plots and plans and tries to build up 
something — ^lie wants to make you see it as he sees it — shows you one 
point of view, carries you oft' to another, hammering into your head 
the thing he wants you to understand; and, whilst this bother is 
going on, God Almighty turns you off a little star — that’s the differ- 
ence between us. The true creative power is hers, not mine.” 
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Author 

Work 

Editor 

Price 

Sophocles 

Oedipus Tyraiinus 

Jebb 

4/- 

Thucydides 

Book III 

Spratt 

5/- 


Book VI 

11 

6 /- 


Book VII 

Holden 

5/- 

Xenophon 

Agcsilaus 

Plailstone 

2/6 

It 

Anabasis I-II 

Pretor 

4/- 

ti 

„ I, in, IV, V 

>1 

2/- each 

It 

„ II, VI, VII 

,, 

2/6 each 

t It 

„ I, II, III, IV, V, VI Edwards 

[ PVif/i co77ipleie vocabularies) 

Hellenics I-II „ 

1/6 each 


3 /<^ 


Cyropaedeia i 

Shuckburgh 

2I6 

>t 

„ n 

11 

di- 

ft 

»i ni, IV, V 

Holden 

st- 

ti 

„ VI, VII, vin 

II 

il- 

5 » 

Memorabilia I, II 

Edwards 

2/6 each 


LATIN 



Bede 

The voltwies 77iarked * co7ttain vocabulat'ies 

Eccl. History in, IV Mayor & Lumby 7/6 

Caesar 

De Bello Gallico 

Com. I, in, VI, vni 

Peskett 

1/6 each 


„ ii-in, and Vli 

11 

2I- each 


„ i-ni 

11 

3/; 

ti 

11 iv-v 

. II 

lie 

T It 

,, I, n, in, IV, V, VI, VII Shuckburgh 

1/6 each 

ti 

De Bello Gallico. Bk I 

11 

-l 9 


[With vocabula7y 07 ily : no 

notes) 


yy 

De Bello Gallico. Bk vn 


* '-/8 

tt 

{Text 07 ily) 

De Bello Civili. Com. I 

Peskett 

3/- 

It 

„ ,, Com. in 

II 

2/6 

Cick’o 

Actio Prima in C. Verrem 

Cowie 

1/6 

11 

De Amicitia, De Senectute 

Reid 

3/6 each 

J» 

De Officiis. Bk in 

Plolden 

2/. 

JJ 

Pro Lege Manilla 

Nicol 

1/6 

tt 

Div. in Q. Caec. et Actio 
Prima in C. Verrem 

Heitland & Cowie 3/- 

11 

Ep. ad Atticum. Lib. Ii 

Pretor 

3/- 

II 

Orations against Catiline 

Nicol 

2I6 

t, 

In Catilinam i 

Flather 

lie 

11 

Philippica Secunda 

Peskett 

3/6 

It 

Pro Archia Poeta 

Reid 

2/- 

If 

„ Balbo 

11 

1/6 

31 

„ Milone 

Reid 

lie 

SI 

„ Murena 

Heitland 

3/- 

}> 

„ Plancio 

Plolden 

4/6 

13 

„ Roscio 

Nicol 

2/6 

11 

,, Sulla 

Reid 

die 

11 

S omnium Scipionis 

Pearman 

2/- 

«• 

IJ 

Easy selections from cor- 
respondence 

Duff 

1/6 
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Author 

Work 

Editor 

Price 

Cornelius Nepos Four parts 

Shuckhurgh 

lie each 

Erasmus 

Colloquia Latina 

G. M. Edwards 

1/6 

»> 

Colloquia Latina 
( With vocabulary only ; no 

II 

notes^. 

-I9 

> » 

Altera Colloquia Latina 

1, 

1/6 

Horace 

Epistles. Bk i 

Shuckhurgh 

0.16 

>} 

Odes and Epodes 

Gow 

5/- 

»> 

Odes. Books i, iii 

I, 

2/- each 

»> 

„ Books II, IV ; Epodes ,, 

1(6 each 

jj 

Satires. Book i 

13 

2/- 

n 

11 11 H 

11 

2/- 

Juvenal 

Satires 

Duff 


Livy 

Book I H. T- Edwards hi the Press 

» 

II n 

Conway 

2I6 

)) 

„ IV, XXVII 

Stephenson 

oJG each 

n 

II V 

Whibley 

0I6 

II 

II VI 

Marshall 

2/6 

>) 

1, IX 

Anderson 

2/6 

>> 

,, XXI, XXII 

Dimsdale 

2/6 each 

* , , {adapted from) Story of the Kings of Rome 

G. M. Edwards 

1/6 

II 

11 II 

( With vocabulary only : no 

11 

notes) 

-/8 

* 

II II 

Horatius and other Stories 

11 

1/(5 

II 

n 

11 11 

( With vocabulary only: no 
Exercises on Edwards’s The 

11 

notes) 

■/9 


Story of the Kings of Rome 

Caldecott 

‘/6 net 

Lucan 

Pharsalia. Bk i 

Heitland & Haskins i/6 

J 5 

De Bello Civili. Bk vil 

Postgate 

2/- 

Lucretius 

Books III and v 

Duff 

2/- each 

Ovid 

Fasti. Book vi 

Sidgwick 

1/6 


Metamorphoses, Bk i 

Dowdall. 

1/6 

>) 

„ Bk viii 

Summers 

1/6 


Phaethon and other stories 

G. M. Edwards 

1/6 


Selections from the Tristia 

Simpson 

1/6 

*tPliaedrus 

Fables. Bks 1 and II 

Flather 

1 16 

Plautus 

Epidicus 

Gray 

3/- 

11 

Stichus 

Fennell 

2I6 

n 

Trinummus 

Gray 

3/6 

PUny 

Letters. Book vi 

Duff 

a/6 

Quintus Curtins 

Alexander in India 

Heitland & Raven 3/6 

Sallust 

Catiline 

Summers 

2/- 


Jugurtha 

„ 

2/6 

Tacitus 

Agricola and Germania 
Histories. Bk i 
,, . Bkiii 

Stephenson 

Davies 

Summers 

3/; 

2/6 

0I6 

Terence 

Hautontimorumenos 

Gray 

s/; 

’Vergil 

Aeneid i to xii 

Sidgwick 

I/O each 


„ ,I,II,III,V,VI,IX,X,XI, 

XII „ 

1/6 each 


Bucolics r. 

>> 

1/6 

I) 

Georgies i, ii, and iii, iv 
Complete Works, Vol. i, Te 
I, Vd. II, H 


2/- each 

• 

II 

Xt 

otes ,, 

$ 

*5 

^pera Omnia 

B. H. Kennedy 

il6 
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The volumes marked * contain vocabularies 


Authcf 

IVor/: 

Editor 

Price 

About 

Le Roi des Montagnes 

Ropes 

al- 

Balzac 

Le Medecin de Campagne 

Payen Payne 

3/- 

*Biart 

Quand j’etais petit, Pts I, II 

Boielle 

e/- each 

Boileau 

L’Art Poetique 

Nichol Smith 

^16 

Corneille 

Polyeucte 

Braunholtz 

2/- 


Le Cid 

Eve 

2/- 

Be Bonnechose 

Lazare Hoche 

Colbeck 

2/- 


Bertrand du Guesclin 

Leathes 

2/- 

* 

,, Part II 

> j 

i/6 

B’Harleville 

Le VieuK Celibataire 

Masson 

2/. 

Delavlgne 

Louis XI 

Eve 

c/- 

y 1 

Les Enfaiits d’Edouard 


2/. 

Be Lamartine 

Jeanne d’Arc 

Clapin & Ropes 

i6 

il6 

Be Vigny 

La Canne de Jonc 

Eve 

*Bumas 

La Fortune de D’Artagnan 

Ropes 

2/- 

*Enault 

Le Chien du Capitaine 

VerraU 

2/- 

>» 

ij a 

(With vocabulary only: no notes) 

-/9 

Erckmann-Chatrian La Guerre 

Clapin 

3/- 

fi 

Waterloo, Le Blocus 

Ropes 

3/- each 


Madame Ther^se 

) 1 

3/- 

$f 

Histoire d’un Consent 

1) 

3/- 

}t 

Exercises on * Waterloo’ 

Wilson-Green 

I/- 

Gautier 

Voyage en Italie (Selections) Payen Payne 

3/- 

Guizot 

Discours sur 1 Plistoire de la 
Revolution d’Angleterre 

Eve 

2 16 

Hugo 

Les Burgraves 

11 

2/6 


Selected Poems 

11 


Lemercier 

Fredegonde et Brunehaut 

Masson 

2/- 

*Malot 

Remi et ses Amis 

VerraU 

2/- 

* 

5J 

Remi en Angleterre 

11 

2/- 

Merim^e 

Colomba (Abr’idged) 

Ropes 

2 /; 

Miclielet 

Louis XI & Charles the Bold 

i'i 

2/6 

Moli^re 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 

Clapin 

-1/6 

fi 

L’Jicole des Femmes 

Saintsbury 

2/6 

)} 

Les Precieuses ridicules 

Braunholtz 

2/- 

11 

, , (A bridged edition) 


i/- 

11 

Le Misanthrope 

11 

2/6 

>1 

L’Avare 

11 

2/6 

^Perrault 

Fairy Tales 

Rippmann 

1/6 


( With vocabulary only : no 
La Metromanie 

11 

notes) 

Masson 

■/9 

Piron 

2/- 

Ponsard 

Charlotte Corday 

Ropes 

2/- 

Racine 

Les Plaideurs 

Braunholtz 

2/- 

n 

,, (Abridged edition) 

Eve 

i/- 


Athalie 

2/- 

Saintine 

Picciola 

Ropes 

2 /- 

Sandeau 

Mdlle de la Seigliere 

1 1 m 

2/. 

Scribe & I-egouv^ Bataille de Dames 

Bull 

2/- 

Scribe 

Le Verre ti’Eau^ 

Colbeck 

2/- 
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A nthor 

S^daine 

Souvestre 


^Souvestre 


Le Philosophe sans le savoir Bull 
Un Philosophe sous les Toils Eve 
Le Serf & Le Chevrier de Lorraine Ropes 
Le Serf Ropes 


Spencer 
Stael, Mme de 


Thierry 


Xavier de 
Maistre 


{ With vocabulary only : no notes) 

French Verse for upper forms 3/- 

Le Directoire Masson & Prothero 2/- 

Dix Annees d’Exil (Book II 

chapters i — 8) „ 2/- 

Lettres sur Phistoire de 
France (xiii — xxiv) „ 2/6 

Recits des Temps Merovin- 

giens, I — III Masson & Ropes 3/- 

Histoire du Si^cle de Louis 
XIV, in three parts Masson & Prothero 2/6 each 
La Jeune SiWrienne. Lei 
Lepreux de la Citd d’Aoste \ * 1 “““ ^ 1 ° 


GERMAN 

The volumes marked * contain vocabularies 


■^Andersen 

Benedix 

Freytag 


*Grimm 

Gutzkow 

Hacklander 

Banff 


Eight Stories 
Dr Wespe 

Der Staat Friedrichs des 
Grossen 

Die Journalisten 
Knabenjahre (1749 — 1761) 
Hermann und Dorothea 
Iphi genie auf Tauris 
Twenty Stories 
Zopf und Schwert 
Der geheime Agent 
Das Bild des Kaisers 
Das ^Virthshaus im Spessart 


Inmiermann 

*Klee 

Kohlransch 

Lessing 


Die Karavane 

Der Scheik von Alessandria 
Der Oberhof 

Die deutschen Heldensagen 
Das Jahr 1813 
Minna von Barnhelm 


Lessing & Geliert Selected Fables 


Eaumer 

Eiehl 


Der erste Kreuzzug 
Culturgeschichtliche 

Novellen 
Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 
rechtigkeit Gottes • 
Wilhelm Tell 

,, [Abridged edition) 


Rippmann 

2/6 

Breul 

3/- 

Wagner 

2/- 

Eve 

2/6 

Wagner & Cartmell 

2/- 

>) »» 
Breul 

3/0 

3/^ 

Rippmann 

3/- 

Wolstenholme 

3/6 

Milner Barry 

3/- 

Breul 

3/- 

Schlottmann 


&; Cartmell 

3/' 

Schlottmann 

3/- 

Rippmann 

2/6 

Wagner 

3/- 

\yolstenholme 

3/- 

Cartmell 

2/- 

Wolstenholme 

3/- 

Breul 

3/- 

Wagner 

2/. 

Wolstenholme 

3/- 

>> 

3/; 

Breul 

2/6 


1/6 
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Author 

JVork 

Editor Price 

Scliiller 

Geschichte des dreissigj'ah- 




rigen Kriegs. Book ill. 

Breul 

3/- 


Maria Stuart 

»» 

316 

91 

Wallenstein I. 

»> 

$16 

99 

Wallenstein II. 

yy 

3/6 

Sybel 

Prinz Eugen von Savoyen 

Quiggin 

2/6 

Uhland 

Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben 

Wolstenholme 

3/6 


German Dactylic Poetry 

Wagner 

3/- 


Ballads on German History 

>} 

2/. 


SPANISH 



Cer7antes 

La Ilustre Fregona &c. 

Kirkpatrick 

3/6 

Le Sage & Isla 

Los Ladrones de Asturias 

Kirkpatrick 

3/- 

Gald6s 

Trafalgar 

>» 

4/- 


ENGLISH 




Historical Ballads 

Sidgwick 

1/6 


Old Ballads 


1/6 


English Patriotic Poetry 

Salt 

1/- 

Bacon 

History of the Reign of 




King Henry VII 

Lumby 

3/- 

jf 

Essays 

West 

3/6 


New Atlantis 

G. C. M. Smith I 6 

Burke 

American Speeches 

Innes 

3 /- 

Chaucer 

Prologue and Knight’s Tale 

M. Bentinck-Smith 

2 I 6 

y » 

Clerkes Tale and Squires Tale Winstanley 

2 I 6 

Cowley 

Prose Works 

Lumby 

4 /- 

Defoe 

Robinson Crusoe, Part I 

Masterman 

2 /- 

Earle 

Microcosmography 

West 3/- & 4/- 

Goldsmith 

Traveller and Deserted Village Munson - 

1/6 

Gray 

Poems 

Tovey 

4/- • 

t„ 

Ode on the Spring and The Bard ,, 

Sd, 


Ode on the Spring and The Elegy „ 

8 d. 

Kingsley 

The Heroes 

E. A. Gardner 

lie 

Lamh 

Tales from Shakespeare, z Series Flather i/6 tach 

Macaulay 

Lord Clive 

Innes 

16 


Warren Hastings 

yy 

1/6 


William Pitt and Earl of Chatham ,, 

2/6 

t „ 

John Bunyan 

Flather 

1 /- 

t „ 

John Milton 

lie 

y y 

Lays and other Poems 

yy 

—III Reddaway 

1 I 6 

9 J 

History of England Chaps. I- 

2/. 

Mayor 

A Sketchof Ancient Philosophy 

3/6 . 

from Thales to Cicero 


>> 

Handbook of English Metre 



Milton 

Arcades 

Ode on the Nativity, L’ Alle- 

Verity 

1 

1/6 

2/6 • 


gro, 11 Penseroso & Lycidas 
Comus & Lycidas 

i 

t » 


'll- 

yy 

Comus ^ 


i/; 

9f 

Samson Agonistes 

f9 ^ 

•lie 

iJ 

Sonnets 

ft 

1/6 


6 




THE PITT PRESS SERIES, ETC. 

ENGLISH continued 


Author 

Work 

Editor 

Price 

Wiltou 

Paradise Lost, six parts 

Verity 2 

/- each 

More 

Plistory of King Richard III 

Lumby 

3/^ 

f ) 

Utopia 



Pope 

Essay on Criticism 

West 

2/- 

Scott 

Marmion 

Masterman 

^16 

» > 

Lady of the Lake 

Flather 

^16 


Lay of the last Minstrel 

'll- 

>> 

Legend of Montrose 

Simpson 

216 

>» 

Lord of the Isles 

Flather 

2/- 

>> 

Old Mortality 

Nicklin 

2I6 

>> 

Kenilworth 

Flather 

2/6 


The Talisman 

A. S, Gaye 

2/- 

»} 

Quentin Durward 

Murison 

2/- 

Shakespeare 

A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 

Verity 

1/6 

11 

Twelfth Night 

i» 

r/6 

»» 

Julius Caesar 


1/6 

>> 

The Tempest 


t/6 

11 

King Lear 

»» 

1/6 

}) 

Merchant of Venice 


1/6 

>1 

King Richard II 


1/6 

)> 

As You Like It 

>♦ 

1/6 

)} 

King Henry V 

jf 

1/6 

)) 

Macbeth 


1/6 

}i 

Hamlet 

>> 

1/6 

Shakespeajre & Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen 

Skeat 

3/6 

Sidney 

An Apologie for Poetrie 

Shuckburgh 

, 3/- 

Spenser 

Fowre Hymnes 

MissWihstanlcy 2/- 

Tennyson 

Fifty Poems, 1830 — 1864 

Lobban 

2/6 

Wordsworth 

Selected Poems 

Miss Thomson 1/6 

West 

j> 

Carlos 

Mill 

Elements of English Grammar 

English Grammar for Beginners 

Key to English Grammars 

Short History of British India 

Elementary Commercial Geography 

2/6 

. ^1' 
3/0 7zet 

ih 

lie 

Bartholomew 

Robinson 

Jackson 

Atlas of Commercial Geography 

Church Catechism Explained 

The Prayer Book Explained, Part I 

3/- 

2/- 

2/6 


MATHEMATICS 

Ball . Elementary Algebra • 4/^ 

+Blytli© Geometrical Drawing 

Part I 

Part II , Y 

Euclid Books i— vi, xi, xii H. M. Taylor 5/- 

„ Books I — VI s> 

„ Books I— IV »» 3/’ 

Also separately _ ^ r 

„ Books I, & II ; in, & l^j v, & vi ; xi, & xil i/6 mch 

„ ^ Solutions to Exercises in Taylor’s 

• Euclid • W.W. Taylor 



THE PITT PRESS SERIES, BTC. 


MATHEMATICS continued 


Author IVork Editor 

And separately 

Euclid • Solutions to Bks I — IV W. W. Taylor 

,, Solutions to Books vi. xi ,, 

Hol)SOii& Jesflop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 
Louey Elements of Statics and Dynamics 

. Part I. Elements of Statics 
„ II. Elements of Dynamics 
„ Elements of Plydrostatics 

,, Solutions to Examples, Hydrostatics 

,, Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 

,, Mechanics and Hydrostatics 

Smith, C. Arithmetic for Schools, with or without answers 

5, Part I. Chapters I — viil. Elementary, with 

or without answers 

„ Part II. Chapters ix — xx, with or without 

answers 

Hale, Q. Key to Smith’s Arithmetic 



EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE 


fBidder & Baddeley Domestic Economy 


4/6 

i'Bosauquet 

(The Education of the Young] 

\ from the Republic of Plato | 


2/6 

fBurnet 

Aristotle on Education 


2/6 

Comeniua 

Life and Educational Works 

S. S. Laurie 

3/6 

Farrar 

General Aims of the Teacher ^ 


Poole 

Form Management ^ 

I/O 

tHope & Browne A Manual of School Hygiene 


3/6 

Locke 

Thoughts on Education 

R. H. .Quick 

3/6 

tMacCunn 

The Making of Character 


2/6# 

Milton 

Tractate on Education 

0 . Browning 

2/- 

Sidgwick 

On Stimulus 


I/- 

Thring 

Theory and Practice of Teaching 


4/6 

tWoodward 

A Short liistory of the Expansion of 



the British Empire (1500 — 1902) 


4/- 

t If 

An Outline History of the British 




Empire (1500 — 1902) 

1/6 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

aoiliron: TETTER LANE, E.C. 

C. F. CLAY, Manager 

®Jin6urflf): joo, PRINCES STREET 



